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Preface to the First Edition. 


The welfare of the cultivator may be affected for good 
or for evil by the actions of two distinct classes the officials 
with whom he has to deal and the landholders (or their 
subordinates) under whom he hold* his land. The two 
classes have at least one feature m common, that they 
know very much less of the cultivator’s boisiness than he 
knows himself It is true that an obaerranfc man may m 
the course of time collect a mass of mforination on the 
subject, but the process is in anj case slow , the power of 
independent observation is comparatively rare, snd thus 
It happens that even eipenenced land agents and officials 
Si&y do & great deal of harm merely from ignorance and 
thoughtlessness The present volume has been compiled 
with the object of supplying an introduction to the subject 
whi^h may be of use to all who have to deal with the 
cultivator, not by earing them the trouble of observing for 
themselves, but by formsbmg them, so to speak, with n 
framework on which they can arrange the knowledge they 
acquire 

The book is divided into two ports the first aims at 
givmg a general account of the subject, while the second 
gives some details coneerniag the different acrricultural 
regions of the provinces, and the various crop* that are 
grown. The method of description adopted m the opening 
chapters calls for a WOTd of explanation Even in Eno-Iaud 
it 13 not possible to assume that a well-educated man 13 
famdiar with the elementary prmaples of Science which 
explam and justify the empjwtal art of agriculture and 
in India at the present tkiy it is generally safe to assume 
that a knowledge of the principles of science is altogether 
wantmg But it is not posable to give even an elementary 
view of agricultural practice without referrmg to such 
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subjects as the behaviour of water in soils, the collection 
and dissipation of nitrogen, and a few other fundamental 
matters and it has on the whole seemed the best course 
to begin the subject by a broad statement of principles, 
which will be truisms to a reader with scientific training 
but must be taken as axioms by those who have not 
enioyed that benefit If the scientific reader finds that the 
principles have lost some of their completeness in the 
process the writer can only apologize for the defect, which 
indeed appears to be inherent to a greater or less extent 
m the treatment of the subject which has been adopted 

In a work of this kmd it would be pedantic not to use 
the vernacular lerms wluch are current in every-daj 
coniersation I have used English names where they 
express clearly the nature of the thing or process to which 
they are applied, bat m oilier cases I have preferred 
vernacular terms to cumbrous paraphrases A glossary 
will be found at the end of the volume 

1 have indicated m notes at the end of several chapters 
the books of which 1 have made most use, and which 
appear likely to assist readers who wish to pursue the 
subject further , but 1 must express my special obligations 
to Messrs Fuller and Duthie s monograph on the Field 
sod Garden Crops of the Provmces I have also to 
acknowledge the cordial assistance I have received from 
my colleague Mr J M Haymao , and also from Mr S H 
Fremantle Indian Civil Service who has supplied me with 
much information on Bundelkiiand affairs and has by his 
criticisms enabled me to improve the earlier chapters m 
numerous details 

It is perhaps desirable to add that the views on matters 
of policy which appear m the chapter on the management 
atid improvement of estates, are offered on mj own respon 
Bibihty and do not claim to represent the attitude of the 
Government under which I am privileged to serve 

M ly 190-1 



Preface to the Second Edition. 


A revision of this work is called for partly by the 
changes in the agricnltHTe of the provincfe> daring the 
last eight years, but mamly by the advance in knowledge 
that has resulted during that penod from the work of the 
expanded department of agriculture. I am indebted for 
assistance in the work of revision to many officers, but 
particularly to Mr Burt and Dr Parr, the Deputy Direc 
tors of Agriculture 

This edition is being issued as a Government pubhca 
tion and correspondence regardmg its contents should 
be addressed to the Director of Land Records and Agricul 
ture, United Provinces. Lucknow 
July 1912 
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study of several branches of science , and readers who do 
not possess the requisite knowledge of physics, chemistry, 
and physiology must be content with a partial explanation 
The rest of this chapter aims at stating m plain terms a 
few of the principal condusions that have been reached 
on this subject Proofs of these conclusions must be 
looked for elsewhere they can be stated here only as 
axioms on which to found an explanation of the culti 
vator s conduct and of his needs 

What the cultivator does 

In the first place then it is not strictly accurate to say 
that a man grows crops or makes crops grow 
Given certain conditions, plants grow of themselves whe 
ther man interferes or not if some of those conditions are 
wanting no amount of interference (short of actually 
supplying the defect) will make the plants grow The 
point IS important for its clear comprehension enables us 
to see the part actually played by the cultiv'itor Plants 
grow in their own way the cuUivator intervenes to make 
the conditions of growth as favourable as possible for the 
attainment of the object be desires “We have then to 
ascertain the conditions of growth and havmg done so to 
see how they can be affected by the action of the culti 
vator 

Stages of development 

In the development of ordinary farm plants there are 
three distinct stages which may be called germination 
growth, and npentng An ordinary seed can be kept 
for a long period without undergoing a material change , 
but when a cultivator sows seed m his field the great 
majority of the seeds are expected to yield plants the 
seed puts out a small shoot or shoots, and the begin 
nings of a root, and at the same time begins to shrmk 
ID Size 
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Germination. 

Ttaiaeermuntion! ..tat has happened is that the 
plant has begnn to grot, from the “ 

lb growth the » ,^.table temperature 

seed requires tor germination I J ^ 

in the soil ^.aitins wdl not however 

luLTr^n^tt"” m In unhealthy seed so that the ehome 
® 1. nf fTonfl seed are essential to success 

TtaoXr^ operations of tdlageandsowing are dir^ted 

“ Ire smtahle conditions of monture and temperatnre 

rll he explained later on but it may be netieed here 
SaTthe sod as such m not a condition of germination wo 
can mahe seeds germinate by placing them on =■ *mp ‘de 
Tm a damp piece of cloth and keepmg them at a 
certam temperature 

Growth 

The second sbge of development is marked by the 

mcreasem erne of the plant, both m the surface gromh 

and m the roots It is obvions that a maise seed (for 

vastance) does not coutam all the matter which got. to 

form the mature plant by far the greater portion of tho 
plant has come from sources outside the se^, and the art 
of cultivation so far as this stage of development is 
coueerued Ues in puttmg the plant m a position to soeme 
the matter which it needs The drst requisite of the 
srowmg plant is stahJity. as plaub do not grow satm 
factordy in any hnt their natural position. Stability 
depends on the way in which the sod has been pre- 
pared the particle, must be close enough together to 
Iportthe plant through ib roob, whde not so close 
as to prevent the roob from growing Tins condi 
tion of the sod is influenced by the kmd of tillage 
adopted. 
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Plant foodi 

The matter taken up by the plant can be conveniently 
described as “ plant food , ’* it feed* the plant just as a 
man IS fed by the food that be consumes. There is how 
ever, a marked difference between the methods of feeding 
adopted by plants and by animals an animal takes in its 
food solely through the month, which also serves to supply 
most of the air it needa a plant takes in one kind of food 
through Its leaves and green stalks, and other kinds along 
with water through its roots while it breathes air through 
a large part of its surface (including the roots) 

Food from the air. 

The substance taken id through the leaves is a gas 
contained in the air which is usually called carbonic acid 
gas This gas is produced by all ammals when they 
breathe, by fuel when it burns and by animal and veget 
able matter in decaying, and there is always enough of it 
in the air to supply plants with what they need The 
cultivator therefore need not take anymeasures to increase 
the supply of this gas The plant however, cannot utilise 
this gas under all conditions though it may be present m 
the atmosphere , the actual manner of its utilisation is still 
imperfectly understood but so much is known that it is con 
suraedonly in those parts of the plant which are coloured 
green and only under the induence of sunlight. The culti 
vator has therefore to sec that bis plants get a fair supply of 
sunlight , he cannot of course affect the weather conditions, 
but he can so arrange lus plants that the light reaches all 
the green parts of them. When this is the case, the 
carbomc acid gas is transfonned into other substances, 
which go to build up the plant These substances are 
vcTY mimncoiis. aid. change into onn. acfitjss.'c u?. wayi that, 
cannot be discussed here various forms of starch and 
sugar are perhaps the best known. 
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Water, 

The substances tafeen op by the roots are first water, 
and secondly certajD things dissolved m the water The 
sod IS composed of small particles of matter, each of which 
IS ordinarily enclosed by a thin invisible film of water , 
the particles of the sod are not packed tightly together bat 
separated by spaces which asually contain air, though if 
there has been heavy ram or where drainage 13 markedly 
deficient, they may be more or less choked by water 
The toots pass through these spaces, and the minnte hairs 
winch can be seen growing out from them are m contact 
with the particles of sod and take up water from the films 
surrounding them This water poshes through the plant , 
some of It la used m budding up the substances into which, 
as has been explained above, the carbonic acid gas is tmns 
formed, the rest u evaporated from the leaves in the form 
of vapoar and posses into the air More water drawn 
throagb the roots replaces wbat is nsed up or evaporated, 
and tbns there is a stream of water travelling upward, 
from the roots to the leaves 

This water withthesabstancesdi^olvediniteonstitutes 
the sap of the plant , the actual mechanism of its move- 
ments cannot be explained without a somewhat elaborate 
scientific discussion, but the movement IS essential to the 
life of the plant- If the supply of water m the sod is 
insufficient, the effect is seen in the withering of the plant, 
and one of the mam obiects of tillage 13 to regulate the 
supply as fat as possible 

Minerals, 

Almost the whole bulk of the green plant is composed 
of substances built up out of water and carbomc acid gas, 
the former taken up by the toots and the latter by the 
leaves But the plant cannot live on these substances 
alone , it requires in addition small quantities of various 
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other substances, -which ib-obtains from the soil, and though 
the quantity required is so small, any deficiency m the sup- 
ply has a most injurious effect on the plant * The most 
important needs are substances which hear the names of 
(1) fotasK (2) fhcsphwtc acid (3) nxtratea , lime, iron 
and sulphur are also required, but the supply of these 
latter substances in the soils -with which we are concerned 
is in practice never found to be deficient, and we need not 
consider them further As regards the other three, it may 
be said broadly that potash and phosphoric acid are oh 
tamed from the mmeral contents of the soil, and mtrates 
from other sources which will be described later 

As has been said above, the soil is composed of small 
paitidespacked more or less loosely together some of these 
consist of vegetable matter to a state of decay , but the 
bulk of the soil is mineral, that is, it consists of fragments 
of rocks which have gradually been broken up, and either 
overlie Che rocks from which they have been formed, or 
have been earned by water (and to a less extent by wind), 
and dropped in a position more or less distant from the 
source Thus the sod of the duab has been gradually 
deposited by the nvers flowing from the Himalayas, and 
consists of fragments of the rocks which form those moun 
tains , while most of the very distinct Bundelkhand soils 
have been similarly produced from the mountains of Central 
India. The thin sods of the plateaux seen m Bundelkband 
have on the other hand been formed where they lie 

Kocks are composed of a large number of substances 
and diSer materially in composition the commonest 
substance is what we know as sand which makes up 70 to 
90 per cent of the total weight of sod In the rocks much 
of this sand is combined -with other substances, among 
* The efiect ol very BSiall quantities of certain Eubetanccs is not 
an isolated phenomenon we see fiometlung of the same hind m the 
need expei eacod by human bo ngs te small quantities of salt 
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which are potash and phospbonc acid , and it is from these 
complex rmneraU that the planta derive their mineral 
food- Bat It IS important to notice that these complex 
minerals are not as a role soluble in water a stone placed 
in water does not dis olve m the «ame way as a piece of 
salt and as long as the minerals are not di^.-olvedin water 
the plant cannot make me of them It is however, found 
that the..e complex minerals do not remain permanently 
unchanged in the <oil butthatsmall partif'les of them when 
exposed to air and water gradua’ly de^ompo e and leave 
the potash and phosphoric a''id in a soluble form. The 
particles of the soil are as ua been aid above, surroun 
ded by a thin film of water and any soluble substances 
forming on their surfa-'es are at on'^ dissolved m this 
Thus, as the potash or phosphoric acid is «et free from the 
complex mineral containing It, It passes at once into the 
soil rater, and becomes available for the plant The 
mineral matter of the 'oil may thus be regarded as a store 
of these substances, gradually yielding them np m small 
amounts The cultivator can to some extent increase the 
rate at which this process is. carried on by " breaking up " 
the «oil as It IS called thus qmckemng the decomposition 
of the complex minerals But it 13 not to be supposed that 
all soils are alike either in the amounts of these minerals 
which they contam or m the rate at which they yield the 
desired suh tances. In many parts of the world soils do nob 
contam sufficient solnble potash or phosphoric acid to give 
good crops, and the natural supply must be supplemented 
by special manures the.e may also be necessary when it is 
desired to get exceptionally large crops off ordinary soil 
In such cases, if f&e soil n. de&ient m t&e suppfy of phos 
phone acid, it IS usual to apply bone-dust, superphosphate 
or some similar man ure containing what xs required, while 
if potash 13 m defect, saltpetre, tainit or '^ome other mineral 
coataming potash is added. Aa a general rule, however 
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the soils of these provinces when carefully cultivated yield 
as much potash and phosphonc acid as is required by ordi 
nary crops, and the application of such special manures is 
unnecessary, while their cost under present conditions is 
prohibitive Saltpetre, however, 13 ooiasionally used, as 
will he seen in the chapter on manures 

Nitrates- 

Finally we have to consider the supply of mtrates, the 
most important matter of all so far as these provinces are 
concerned The substances known as nitrates consist 
essentially of nitrogen in combmation with various other 
substances Now, nitrogen is a very common gas, making 
up about fourth fifths of the air, but combined nitrogen is 
by no means so common The distinction indicated by the 
use of the word ccinbintd will be familiar to readers who 
have studied chemistry it cannot be explained without 
some knowledge of that science, but it may be illustrated 
in various ways Thus ordmary sugar may be regarded os 
a combination of charcoal and water , that is to "ay, it is 
possible to take 23 parts of sugar and separate it into 12 
parts of charcoal and II parts of water but you cannot 
make sugar merely by mmng these substances together in 
these proportions Or, again, if you mix sand with common 
washing soda, you can still recognise the two substances in 
the mixture , but if you heat the nuxture strongly, the two 
substances disappear and glass is formed in their place 
that is, they are now combined to form a now substance * 
Now the enormous quanhty of nitrogen contained in the air 
13 as such of no use to ordinary plants, but combined nitro- 
gen in the form of nitrates is absolutely essential to their 
growth that 13 to say, plants cannot use the mtrogen in 
^the^r as they use the carbonic acid gas , it must first 

The process u in reuhty not qwto go simplo as stated in the teit 
for purposes of illustration 
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enter into the state hnown na combination Unfortunately 
for the cnltirator, this is very difficult so far as is known 
nitrogen enters into combination only in two ways that can 
benefit him. The first way is tmder the inflnence of elec 
tncity, and as a matter of fact a certain amount of combined 
nitrogen is formed in the air dnrmg thunderstorms, and is 
hronght on to the earth m ram The quantity so obtained 
13 rery small , it is not negligible bat is quite insufficient to 
replace what a crop takes off the land. The second source 
of combined nitrogen is found among some very minute 
living heings, which inhabit the soil m enormous numbers 
some of these beings, which can be seen only with a power- 
ful microscope, will under certam circumstances feed on 
the nitrogen of the air, and produce combined mtrogen 
from it, and though each tndindual is so small, the enor 
mous number present in tbe soil make (his source of supply 
most important 

Now the individual cultivator obviously cannot employ 
electricity to produce combined nitrogen. In recent years 
anindustjy of this sort has bcencstablishedm various conn 
tries, and the substances named cyanamide and calcium 
nitrate which are produced, are of high value as fertilisen , 
hut the industry has not yet reached India, and tbe cost of 
importing these substances renders their general use here 
unprofitable 

The cultivator can however do much to aid the growth 
of the minute beings which we may speak of as bacteria 
Two mam classes of bacteria have to be encourged. One 
class, though easting in the soil, can thrive and multiply 
only among the roots of certam kmds of plants belonging 
to what botanists call the leguminous order this group 
indudes plants such as gram, peas arfcar, urd, hemp, and 
other crops, as well as certain trees and weeds, so that the 
cultivator can get a supply of combined mtrogen by grow 
ing these crofs If you carefully dig op a growing gram 
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or arhar plant and waab the roots free from earth, you 
vrjll fi nd them to bear smiJI knots or lumps • these knots 
or lamps, which are known as nodules, are the homes of the 
bacteria in question, and where they are found they indi 
cate that the soil is being enriched m combmed nitrogen. 
The second class of bacteria is not dependent on particular 
plants, hut lives freely in the soil They are known to 
enst m India, hut they have as yet been little studied in 
the country, and their relative importance has not been 
ascertained. 

These two sources are,so far as is known, the only ways 
in which fresh supplies of combmed nitrogen are obtained 
from the nitrogen of the air, though itis possible that other 
agencies may be at work which have not yet been disco 
vered. But m addition to the fr^h supplies of combmed 
nitrogen from these sources there is a very large stock in 
ezistesce, much of which is used over and over again the 
circulation of this stock is a matter of the greatest practical 
interest What we have spoken of as combmed mtrogen 
13 really a large group of substances having the common 
feature that they contain nitrogen in combmation To give 
a list of these substances would be to* enumerate perhaps 
the majority of familiar objects combined mtrogen is 
contained in flesh, in flonr and in milk , in skin and bone, 
in dung and urine , in wood and coal, and so on Yet 
other forms are whatwe know as smelling salts as saltpetre, 
&c , &..C Now, if we consider together all the nitrogenous 
substances obtained from ammala and plants, we see that 
they are used upm one of three ways they may be eaten 
by animals, they may be bonit, or they may rot If eaten 
by animals the mtrogen remains combmed, and eventually 
It will either be burnt or rot In burnmg, the combined 
mtrogen 13 destroyed and the mtiogen returns to the air 
m Its ongmal condition, hence every time that any nitro 
genons substance js burnt, there is a potential loss to 
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agriculture The loss 13 least when the fuel consists of sub- 
stances such as coal or wood, whichcontam proportionately 
little nitrogen , it is greatest when the substance is nch in 
nitrogen. The commonest loss in these provinces is from 
the use of dung as fuel it is unavoidable under present 
conditions, as fuel is a necessity of life, and wood or coal 
are not as a rule arailaWe for ordinary people , but the 
/act of loss should be clearly recognised The process of 
decay is that which interests the farmer most closely , most 
of the substances we have enumerated contain the nitrogen 
in a state which plants cannot use , but when they are left 
alone in moist air, they are at once attached by various 
bacteria which live on these substances, and which are 
present practically everywhere These bactena are of 
different kinds, and the results of their work are according- 
ly different * Some give off free nitrogen they are of 
course hurtful to the farmer, just as if the substance was 
burnt Some give off a substance known as ammonia , it 
has a well known pungent smell which can usually be recog- 
nised about manure heaps, cattle^heds, and the like Some 
of this passes into the air, and is temporarily lost, but may 
eventually return to the land with the ram the rest la 
attacked by yet other species of bactena, which at length 
convert it into the forms known as mtraies (saltpetre is 
the commonest of these), which are soluble in water and 
can be used by the plant The plant takes up the nitrates 
m the water and uses them to build up other substances, 
and so the circulation goes on. 

This subject is of such vital importance that it may be 
further illustrated. Suppose a crop of wheat has taken np 

• Ihe hairafnl bactena as a role Ukivs where there is httle air, 
while tie beneficent ones requite a fteoeopply hence the latter ate 
in a favourable position when the bmI 18 well tilled and drained, while 
the former can do the greatest amonnt of harm in a badly tilled 
Iraterlogged eoJ. 
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20 lbs of nitrates Perhaps 18 lbs of these will be worked 
up into substances stored m the gram, a pound will remam 
in the straw, and a pound in the roots The roots will 
decay in the held, that is, the one pound of nitrate returns 
to the field as combmed nitrogen, to be worked up again 
by the bacteria of the soil The straw will be eaten by 
cattle and the combined nitrogen m it will either go to form 
flesh, milk or hair or will pass out in urme or dung The 
dung may be burnt if so, the combmed mtrogen is lost , 
or it may go to the manure heap where it decays, and the 
combmed mtrogen (or some of it) is worked up agam 
into nitrate for the land. When the cattle die, probably 
the flesh and hair will be allowed to decay and their mtro 
gen similarly worked up into nitrates The milk will be 
consumed by other ammals and the nitrogen m it disposed 
of in the same way os that contained in the straw Finally 
the gram also will be consumed and the nitrogen in it will 
either be lost or will return to the land in the manner just 
indicated there bemg m this respect no difference between 
the functions of human beings and those of ammals 

The practical lessons to be learnt from these considera 
tions are as follows — 

In the first place, no product of animal or vegetable 
life should be burnt if it can be left to decay without risk 
of injury to health in the second place, the decay should 
be so regulated as to lose as little nitrogen as possible , and 
in the third, care should be taken that the products of 
decay reach the soil, and are not carried away into the 
nvers 

The action to bo taken by tbo cultivator will bo consi- 
dered in the chapters on tillage and manurmg , but a word 
may be said here regardmg the attitude id which the 
whole question should be regarded. At one time it was usual 
to place combmed mtrogen on the same footing as potash 
and phosphoric acid, and to say that if there was a deficiency 
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t shoTjld be made good by putting fertilisers on the land 
and this attitude is still common in popular literature 
But the more modern tendency la to consider, not the 
stock of combined nitrogen avadable in the soil at a given 
moment, hut rather the rate of its production m the soil , 
and the arts of tillage anu manuring are now regarded as 
directed in great part to the maintenance of the most 
favourable conditions for the development of bacteria of 
the right classes 

Respiration. 

So much may be said regardmg the food taken up by 
the plant in addition it requires air which in ordmary 
plants 13 breathed through minute openings in the surface 
both of the roots and of the upper growth For the latter 
no precaution is necessary, but it is mc^t important to see 
that air has free access to the roots If the soil is caked into 
large masses, or if the spaces between the sod particles are 
choked by water, the access of air will be hindered , here 
again thorough tillage is necessary, while if there is nsk of 
waterlogging, drainage may also may be required A 
special class of plants, however is adapted to life in water 
or waterlogged soil, having arrangements (which cannot be 
descnbed here) for the snpply of air m other ways Sing 
hara belongs to this class of plants, but the most important 
13 nee The modifications m ordinary tillage required for 
growing rice will be mentioned m the section dealing with 
that crop 

Ripenios:. 

The final period in the development of an ordinary 
plant is occupied by the npenmg of the seed or fruit. 
First the plant flowers, and the flowera develop into seed or 
fruit , the leaves at the same time tend to lose their green 
colour and turn yellow or broWn A flower may be either 
a bright, conspicuous object as in peas or flax, or it may be 
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small and inconspicuous as in wheat or juar, hut m all 
cases two elements, the male and the female, must combine 
to form a perfect seed The male element can usually he 
seen as yellowish dost (known as poUen), while the female 
element is not visible in an ordinary flower but is contained 
in a receptacle which can be seen as a rule at the base of 
the flower In order that seed or fruit may be formed the 
pollen must reach this receptacle, and this is accomplished 
m a great variety of ways, of which we can here give only 
a few instances The simplest case is where both the male 
and the female elements grow in one flower and pollen falls 
direct on to the female receptacle This is usually the case 
■With wheat and some other cereals If we open one of the 
small flowers on a newly^formed ear of wheat we And 
mside It three upright yellow spikes and a white, feather 
like thing at the base The spikes are bags containing the 
pollen, while the feather like thing is the receptacle if the 
flower IS opened early on a bright morniDg, we can often see 
the pollen bags burst open and the yellow powder contained 
in them fall on to the receptacle Once there it penetrates 
inside, and so fertilises the flower Another type of fertili 
sation IS found in maize , here the male and female 
elements grow on different parts of the plants the " spike ” 
at the top contains the pollen, while the receptacle is indi- 
cated by the tuft of baim which grows out m one or more 
places on the stem In this case the pollen gets into the 
air, and thence falls on to the receptacle, so that as a rule 
each plant is fertilised by the pollen of some other plant, 
while in wheat each flower fertilises itself In other 
plants, again, the male and female elements are in the 
same flower, but fertilisation is usually effected by insects, 
which carry the pollen from one flower and place it on 
the receptacle of the next of course they do not do this 
intentionally, but the shape of the flower is such that when 
the Insects enter it for the sake of the honey or nectar 
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it contams, the pollen falls on their bodies, and is then 
brnshed oS when they visit mother plant. Plants may 
therefore be divided into two da^es according to the 
methods of fertilisation , the first case given is described 
as self fertilisation, while the others are spoken of as 
cross fertilisation, and the trsmsfer of pollen from one 
plant to another is known as crossing 

The cultivator cannot interfere with advantage in the 
fertilisation of ordinary plants, tbongh in some parts of the 
world he has actually to arrange for the fertilisation of 
flowers of certam fruits, such as dates , hut the subject is 
of practical importance m that any hindrance to fertilisation 
will have an injurious effect on the crop. Heavy ram, for 
instance, just when maize is flowering, will wash much 
of the pollen off the plants and oat of the air, and 
some of the plants will be imperfectly fertilised in this 
case the plants will look healthy enough, but the cobs 
will develop imperfectly and the quantity of seed pro 
duced will be lessened Such injury is likely to be 
greatest where the flowers are open, and least in crops 
such as wheat, where fertilisation takes place within the 
closed flower 

The method of fertilisation is of practical importance 
m relation to the introduction of superior varieties of crops 
Where the plant is self fertilised, the new variety can 
easily be established in any locality to which it is suited , 
hot where cross fertilisation is the rule, a small area of the 
new variety grown near the easting variety will be largely 
fertilised by the latter’s pollen, and the produce of the 
seed so formed will not be that of the new variety but a 
mixture of very irregular composition Hence it is almost 
useless to grow a few small plots of a new variety of a 
crop like maize in villages where the crop already exists 
if a new variety of maize is to be introduced, orgamsed 
action 13 required over a considerable area to secure 
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tliat only the new variety is sown within its limits so that 
crossing with the old variety shall be impossible 
Contents of seeds. 

Aftei fertilisation the seed or frait gradually develops 
within the flower A seed mast contain first the germ or 
living element which will under proper conditions start the 
growth of a new plant, and secondly enough food for the 
germ to live on imti) it has sent out roots and begun to 
collect food for itself This food is produced in the parent 
plant from the materials that it has collected from the soil 
or the air, and passes into the developing seed large nnm 
hers of different substances are stored m this way by differ 
ent plants, hat they can be grouped in two main classes 
according as they do or do not contain combined nitrogen 
We shall see further on the importance of these two classes 
of substances in ancmal nutrition , here we will merely say 
that the non nitrogenous nutter is usually either starch, or 
oil, while the attrogeoous matter is in various forms which 
are known collectively os a^bv,m,^no^ds or proteids 
Various products of plants 

It IS usually at this point that man steps in and takes 
for his own use the substances which have been stored for 
the growth of the next generation of plants Se^ds such 
as wheat or maize containing starch and proteids, are used 
for human food while seeds such as linseed which contain 
comparatively small amounts of starch but much oil, are 
made to give up the latter substance In a few cases 
seeds are used not for their store of food but for some 
accessory 

The commonest of these is cotton just as many grass 
seeds have long feathery processes attached to them to 
enable them to be earned about by the wind, so the seed 
of the cotton plant is covered with woolly fibres, and it is 
mainly for the sake of these that the plant is cultivated. 
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The poppy again forms in its seed-capsule a particular kind 
of drug, iriuch is extracted as crude opium 

Whatever may he the products fonrhicb the plant is 
grown, it IS a general fact that the quantity stored depends 
on the health of the plant Wheat grown in land which 
contains insufficient plant food, or an inadequate supply of 
water, will yield’BtoaU thin seed and also a small number 
of seeds to each plant The weight of seed obtained from 
an acre will therefore be much leas than m the case of a 
properly nourished crop A starved poppy crop again, will 
give a small yield of,‘opium , a starved linseed crop, a small 
yield of oil j a starved cotton crop, a small yield of 6bre 
And not only will the yield be smaller bub the quality of 
theyteld wdl common} y be iltered, the composition of the 
gram may vary considerably accordmg to the conditions 
xmder which it has been grown 

Special types ot crops. 

The account which has been given above of the develop- 
ment of-a plant applies in its entirety only to those plants 
which are known es annuals, that is to say, those which 
produce their seed at the end of the first season’s growth 
and thereafter ordinarily wither and die, or at least do not 
produce a second yield of seed This is the case with the 
great majority of farm plants such as wheat, rice, barley, the 
various millets, and the pulse» In some cases, however, 
the cultivator does not wait for the ripening stage, but cuts 
the plants during growth this is done with juar grown 
for fodder, and occasionally with other plants grown for 
the same purpose , with tobacco, which is grown for the 
leaves, and with some green vegetables or salads Further 
there is a type of plant which only yields its seed in the 
second season of growth During the first season these 
plants grow in the ordinary way, but instead of forming 
seeds they store up the food which they have gathered in a 
form in which it will remam available during the second 
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season the plant then ceases to collect fresh food, and lives 
on what It has stored upuntil ita seed is matured In this 
case the cultivator’s obje-t 13 to facilitate the storage of as 
much food as possible, and then at the end of the first season 
take the store for his own use The store is usually formed 
underground in the roots or the lower part of the stem 
as with radishes and turnips the amount of storage 
depends mainly on the facilities which the plant has for 
collecting food, and consequently the pnn''iple3 of cultiva 
tion are generally similar to those already indicated for 
annual crops 

The case of the sugarcane is somewhat exceptional, as 
the plant can live for several years this plant during the 
season of growth stores up food in theforra of sugar, which 
it consumes later on here the food u stored not in the 
roots but in the canes The cultivator prefers to cut it at 
the end of the first season and extract the sugar so stored 

There is further a large class of plants known as 
“perennial,’ which yield seed or fruit year by year for 
periods of varying length, the plant continuing to live on 
Trees come under this class and the cultivator is mainly 
concerned with fruit trees such as ll e mango, the guava. 
&C. The special features of the growth of these perennials 
will he dealt with in the chapter on tree planting 
Summary. 

From the account which has now been given of the 
growth of plants it will beseen that the cultivator has many 
points to attend to the principal needs and the niethods by 
which they are attained arc summarjxed in the following 


table — 

Hoods o( the pUot 

0[>eTSticai to meet these coeds 

1 Oood seed 

Cho CO and pteservation of seed 

2 A auitable seed bed 

I Tilbes occMionallj imiiatioa 
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Keeds of the plant. 

Operations to meet these needs 

3 Support for the plant . 

Til)^ 

< Boom for development , . 

(1) llethod of sowing (3) weeding 


f Directly— irrigation or drainage. 

£ Supply of water 

) 


(.Indirectly — tillage and manuring 

6 Mineral food 

) (1) T Hage, (2) manuring (3) rotation of 

7 Combined nitrogen 


8 Air for tbe roots 

TjUaga and drainage 


It TTill be seen then that the Ullage of the soil may affect 
slmost: all the conditions ol development tbs is the most 
important part ot the cultivator’s work, and will be con 
sidered before the more special operations of sowing, 
weeding, irrigation, manunng and selection of suitable 
crops in rotation But when tbe cultivator has done nil be 
can, tbe weather still esercises a controlling influence on the 
success or failure of his efforts we will therefore begin 
our description of the agriculture of the provm''e3 by a 
short statement of the type of weather that may be expect 
ed and of the effect that unseasonable weather may pro- 
duce 

yoitt to Chapter I 

(a) TbvioUoiriBg fibres will lielp giro aa idea oltbeexteot 
to wluch matme plants consist of tlie difletent thmga tbe; have taken 
np bat It must be remembered that water IS constaatl; being given 
oC by the plant, and therefore the amount of water it has used is 
tar more than what remains in it at maturity A crop of wheat which 
I saw growing gave about 2,000 lbs. of giaui and 3 000 lbs of straw 
(bbosa) to tbe acre Tbe total wei^t of the crop rezaored from tbe 
jancf was r&os s&out ddUVi'di 0a<of tfus aftout CV^fbs was water, 

1 200 lbs woody hbie of little use for food, and over ^00 lbs misceU 
laneoQS substance;, (mcluding a little oil) Tbe things really useful 
as food were starch (and lubstauces cd the same kind) 3,000 lbs 
albuminoids (> e nitrogenous matter) SOO Ibs^ and m nereis about 3S0 
lbs. Twiktluids ef the starch sad albomuzoids were m tbe gram and 
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phcBphorio acid will ba rery sach tlie eanw as la tia clay, and that 
oi nittogea 7ety bttle greater, eery rarely as touch as } Ih m all 

It 13 Boticeable that while an ordmary bhnr soil may contain 750 
lbs oi ssnd out oi a total weight oi 600 Iba , even a stiS clay contains 
as much as 600 Ihs ,oc three-qnattea of its whole weight. It is thus 
easy to see why the size o! the soil particles is of such great importance 
as eren the has nest clay is three-qoarters sand 

(t) The reader who desires to study iocthet the subjeot of plant 
growth will find a very complete intfodnction in Agrtetillural Sotany, 
by John Petoival (London Dnokworth i. Co ) A thorough recent 
treatment cl the subject will he found m VegttMe Fhystology by 
Professor Reynolds. Oreen (London / and B OhurchiU) 


Chapter II —THE WEATHEK 

Introductory. 

The ordinary type of weather in the provmces is so well 
known that a bnef description will suffice Ham sets m 
about the end of June, and from then tiH nearly the end of 
September the air is full of moisture, and ram occurs on 
the average about once m three days As a rule, the ram 
comes in bursts there will be heavy ram for two or three 
days together, and then an interval of finer weather The 
actual amount of ram received m this period varies with 
the locality it is largest in the districts lying under the 
Himalayas, and among these it is greater towards the east 
Further south the ram diminishes from east to west and 
also from the north to the Ime of the Jumna nver The 
smallest ramfall is received m a strip of country of varymg 
width lymg along this river and extending roughly from 
Aligarh and Muttra to the south of the Fatehpur district . 
further south m the Bundelkhand districts the ram is usu 
ally heavier The weather clears towards the end of Sep 
temher, first m the western districts and then gradually east 
wards once the skies have cleared the temperature falls 
rapidly until January Light ram is often, but not always, 
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leceived bet-ween December and February, and after the 
latter month the weather rapidly becomes warmer, and 
no more ram can be expected till June except in the way of 
thunderstorms 

Seasons. 

The year is naturally divided into two seasons the 
khanf and the rabi The former begins in June or July, 
the latter in 0 tober Id the former are grown those crops 
which need a high temperature and a large supply of water, 
m the latter those that require cooler weather and a moder 
ate supply of moisture The kbanf season usually opens 
earliest in the east and extends up country as £he monsoon 
current progresses The harvest matures earliest m the 
west and latest in the east The season for sowing rabi 
begins earliest in the west from which the monsoon cur 
rents first withdraw the rabi harvest on the other band 
begins earliest m tne east 

Distribution of rainfall 

Perhaps the mistake ino»t commonly made m estimating 
the character of the season is to judge by the total amount 
of rainfall without considering its distribution in pomt of 
time the distribution is usually the more important con 
sidcra ion of the two The following may be taken as an 
ideal distribution m those parts of the provinces where rice 
IS not largely grown To begin with, there should bo some 
rain at the end of May or the beginning of June so that 
ploughing can be started as soon as possible Next, heavier 
lain 13 wanted later in June to get the land thoroughly 
wet fo ’ on ed by a period of fine weather for tillage and 
sowing The rest of July and August should bo marked by 
0 cauonal heavy falls with bright intervaU between but no 
intcrv 1 should last louger than a week or ten days Sum 
lar weather with rather less ram is wanted in September, 
hut tou aids the end of this month there should be one 
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or two falls of rain to get the land ready for rabi opera 
tions Where late rice is largely grown this distribution 
should be somewhat modified on the whole, more ram 
and less sunshine are wanted, there should be at leist 
one very heavy fall of ram lowardt, the end of July, and 
the following month should be wet, wuile a final fall m the 
early part of O tober is most desirable 

So much for the khanf season For the rabi the first 
requirement, assummg that the September rams have left 
sufficient moisture in the sod, is that the air should cool 
down rapidly so that the soil may fall to the proper tem 
perature for gerounatioiL This cooling occurs most rapidly 
when the wind is moving steadily from the west and the 
nights are free from cloud. During November and the 
early part of December the weather should remain clear 
and get steadily colder but soon after the middle of 
December a light fall of ram is beneficial A second fall 
13 desirable m the first half of January after which the 
eastern half of the provmces mil want no more ram, while 
a further light fall m February will benefit the western 
districts It 13 of the utmost importance that the cold 
weather ram should not extend over a long penod, but 
that the showers should be followed promptly by clear 
weather a contmuance of damp cloudy weather in Janu- 
ary and February is almost sure to have a disastroua effect 
by promotmg the spread of various plant diseases The 
rest of the season should be dry, and (especially) free from 
hailstorms the west wind must be expected to blow 
strongly durmg March, but it is an additional advantage 
if its strength is moderate As soon as the rabi crops are 
snd scored, rsiir fnS da great gowi', ifenejSttng tis 
young sugarcane and other standing crops and enabling 
the cultivator to start his ploughing for the next year 
A year of the type sketched above will enable the culti 
vator to till his soil to the best advantage and to obtain on 
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the whole good crops : the reasons why certain kinds of 
weather are important at parlicolar times will appear m 
later chapters , for the present the statements which have 
been made must be accepted as based on experience It 
must he remembered too that there is usually some conflict 
of interest between different crops and also between indivi- 
dual cultivators Tbns, late rice may be enormously bene 
fited after a dry season by a fall of ram late in October, 
which may at the same time have disastrous effects on the 
rabi whether such a fall is a benefit or the reverse in any » 
locality depends on the relative importance of late rice, and 
relative importance may m ordinary cases be measured 
roughly by the area under the crop. Or egam, when ram 
falls in the middle of December it will be of great benefit 
to crops which have not been irrigated, but may even do 
harm in fields which have been irrigated a few days before. 
Thus, whatever may happen, you will always find indivi 
dual cultivators ready to grumble and usually with good 
grounds what benefits the locality as a whole may cause 
loss to mdividuals, while, on the other hand, individuals 
may derive benefit from the calamities of their neighbours 
Such considerations are often of great importance in connec- 
tion with the realisation of rent and revenue 
Effect of abnormal weather. 

An endeavour should be made to foresee the probable 
effects of ahnoimal weather the remarks which follow 
summarize the experience that has been gained on this 
subject Dealing first with the khanf season, there is the 
case when no rain falls between June and September This 
actually occurred in 1877 over some parts of the pro 
Vinces In this case it may be possible to bring a few 
fields to maturity fay the aid of irrigation, hut the beat 
IS likely to be so great that the ground will dry very 
quickly a field will need three or four times the amount 
of water that would bo required in the cold weather, 



and it Trill hiTe to hv imgnted very mucb oftener so 
that as a fact the balk of the khanf \nU not be "own at 
all or, if shoTTCrs at the begmnmg of the season have led 
the cultivators to «ov, the crops will be lost In this ca«e 
there will be a famine* nnleas the people have adequate 
resources in reserve and in anj case there will be a 
fodder famine 

Next there is the case where the rams begin late, but 
once started are fairly copious It la not possible to state 
from experience the latest date of ram beginning which is 
consistent anth a moderately good khaiif crop, but we 
know that if the rams have started by the middle of 
Aaguat and are fairly copious thereafter, enough food and 
fodder can be grown to keep the people and cattle gomg 
until the rabi is harvtoted. The area sown, especially of 
the earliest crops, will probably fall short and the outturn 
generally will not be up to the standard , individual culti 
vators will be found who have got practically nothmg, and 
«otne localities may suffer much more than others 

Is ext there u the ca»v where ths. rams cea^e prema 
lutely The season of 1896 t> a good example of tliia up 
to the third week of August m that jcir the rams were 
normal, but from date the} ceased altogether The earlier 
ciopa (maize for instance) npened well enough in mo«t 
places, but the later crop?, were generally failures. They 
were, however, available for fodder, and there was no 
fodder famme in tht» reason though there was acute un 
employment over a large part of the provinces It muat, 

* The Una ‘ (asuoe ’ has acqxured a new zaea&isg m the last hall 
centner StneUj speahing it indicates a condihen where the food 
inppiy IS msniTaeaV ih leea' i2e peojib aaif iBis conoltloo was 
forzneitr oomzQOQ derdopiBeBt of thenulwajs and of trade hat 

taade an actual want ot food a most uaprobable conti&Eencj and 
the condition which is oSc aSj described as fazmee is priznanij oss 
ct acute oseiarlojmeiit azoo&g labcmeis cwmg to the cessatrn ct 
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however, always be borne in mmd that the drought of 1896 
was the climax of a succession of misfortunes, and that its 
effects would in all probability have been much less serious 
if the previous seasons had been fairly prosperous The 
experience of this season then shows that good rains up to 
August will not secure the kharif, experience also shows 
that one heavy fall of rain in September will save the 
crops in such seasons, though the outturn will be reduced, 
and there is likely to be a serious loss of the rice crop 

Next we may take the case of prolonged intervals of 
fine weather An interval of ten days without appreciable 
rain need hardly ever cause anxiety, and ordinarily the 
crops can stand a break of three weeks without senous 
injury anything over this period is likely to cause loss 
The facts of a break, however, depend largely on two 
circumstances first on the amount of moisture in the soil, 
and secondly on the character of the wind If the soil is 
at the outset very wet after a spell of heavy ram, a long 
break will do much less damage than if the soil were dry 
while a dry wind (usually westerly) will deprive the soil 
of us moisture far more quickly than when there is a 
damp east wind or a calm Sunshine again dries the soil 
more quickly than cloudy weather Tnese considerations 
make it impossible to lay down bard anl fast standards of 
the variations in weather that are sufficient to cause 
injury in addition it must be remembered that some 
crop! suffer from drought much more than others It will 
never therefore be safe to assume that no damage has 
resulted from a break lasting only a fortnight, nor, on the 
other hand, can u be asstimed that serious damage has 
been caused by a break lastmg for three weeks , the whole 
character of the season, and the nature of the crops, must 
be taken into account 

So far then wo bn o considered abnormalities duo to 
deficient rain Earn may be in considerable esec'-s without 
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causing serious or general mjary especially in the middle 
of the season Excess is moat injurious when occurrxng 
(1) just after sowing, (2) when the crops are flowermg 
In the first case the excessive moisture may cause the 
seed to rot or to develop weakly, and it may be necessary 
to resow the land in the second case the proper formation 
of the seed may he prevented and the outturn consequently 
reduced. In addition low lying land from which the water 
cannot escape will suffer from excess of tain, as the soil 
becometj waterlogged and the access of air to the roots is 
for the time being cut off Particular crops too are liable 
to injury from excessive rainfall at critical periods of 
growth', cotton for example suffers severely from heavy 
rain in September or Chtober 

The most senous danger to the rabi crops is that the 
soil may be too dry for sowing, as the result of a dry and 
hot September In this case only those fields can be sown 
which can be irrigated , and though the cultivators will 
make every effort to get as large an area sown as possible, 
there will be a senoos shortage which cannot be^mada up 
by subsequent favourable weather Further some of the 
fields 80vm will get a bid start and sowing will be delayed 
by the need for irngation before ploughing If m such a 
season no ram falls these late sown crops will suffer, while 
the supply of labour and of water may be insufficient to 
keep all the crops alive 

If the ground has been sufficiently moist at seed time, 
and no ram falls durmg the cold weather, there need be no 
anxiety for the harvest as a whole, since the area command 
ed by irngation is reasonably safe The dry crops must in 
this case suffer and may even be an entire loss in the dner 
soils, hence upland sandy villages and the umrngated 
tracts of light soil south of the Jumna will be the- greatest 
sufferers 

The nsk from excessive run is much greater than is 
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if it occurs when the cereals are flowering, that 13 ahoui 
the end of January in the centre of the provinces and 
somewhat later in the north and west. Such a frost may 
also damage the sugarcane reserved for planting, and thus 
reduce the cane area to be harv^ted in the following 
year. 

Hail may occur at any time from December to April ; 
it does as a rule little damage early in the season but 
when the plants have flowered and are forming seed, great 
injury can be caused by tbe flowers and immature grains 
being bruised and destroyed, and by the ears being severed 
from tbe plants. Fortunately, the area affected by a 
hailstorm is. almost always small, and within this area its 
effect varies enormously one field may be seriously 
injured while others a few yards away may escape almost 
untouched. 

It will be noticed that the causes of injury which we 
have discussed in this chapter are beyond the control of 
man • no method is known of regulating the rainfall or 
controlling the occurrence of frost or hail.* Consequently 
the system of agriculture has been so devdoped as, where 
possible, to miiumise the inevitable risks : and where this 
is not possible, as in tbe case of had, the risks must be 
accepted as part of the cultivator’s busines's, 

Safe io Chaffer tt. 

The best description o! the veatber to be fooad in ThiClxmate* 
and Weather of India, Ceylon and Bama, b7 H. P. Blandfora 
(Lcaioa tfacmiUaiib For deteiled accoonta of the effect of abaor* 
mal weather on agriculture, it is neccasary to consult the reports of 
the various Famine ComnussionB, 

* A system mtended to prevent haiUtorms is carried out in parts 
of Europe, the means adopted being to &e charges of explosives, which 
are beheved to produce sufficieot disturbance in the air to prevent the 
formation of hail The success of this system has been denied by the 
experts who investigated it. in any case there is mote chance of it 
tncoeeding among the narrow valleys when it originated than on open 
plants. 
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CHiPIEB in— THE SOILS OP THE 
PROVINCES 

Introductory 

The soils of the provuicea fall into two mam classes 
depending on their origin On the south of the Jumna 
most of the soils have been formed from fragments of rock 
brought down from the bills of Central India and they 
are very different from those of the rest of the provmces 
which are derived from the Himalayas We shall consider 
here the latter class under the name of duab soils the 
Bundelkhand sods will be dealt with m a separate chapter 
Obvious differences in soils 
No one can fail to notice the superficial diffssrences in 
the duab soils In some places may be seen an uneven 
surface of loose sand which ehi^ under the mfiuence of 
a strong wind in others the land is a hard, bare plain of 
closely packed grey or brown earth These two types are 
extremes atvd neither is cuUurable at a profit under ordi 
nary circumstances the first is usually known ns hhur 
with the addition of some uncomplimentary epithet (e g 
uran yi a. word which mdicates that the soil can be blown 
away by the wind) the second is most commonly termed 
usar The ordinary cultivated soils lie between these 
extremes Closely allied to the bhur la the sandy cultivated 
land which usually bears the same name closely allied to 
the usar is the infenor clay which grows only nee and is 
known variously as jfaabar dhsukar or matiyar and inter 
mod ate between these lies the great bulk of the cultivated 
land the loam known as dumab or doars 

This classification of soils which is recognised by the 
cultivator in most if not all of the duab is based on real 
differences in nature and is therefore properly desenbed 
as a natural class Gcation of soils Further on we shall 
have to notice another system of classification which places 
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the fielda according to their position with regard to the 
village site 

Formation of soils. 

The natural clasaifieation depends on the average sise of 
the soil particles, a subject which we must consider at some 
little length If we look at one of the hill streams shortly 
after heavy ram, we can see that the water contains a good 
many fragments of rock which it is gradually carrying 
downwards. The largest of these fragments may be stones 
of considerable size, while the smallest will be mere dust 
which can be seen only by the cloudiness it produces in the 
water between these two limits fragments of all sizes will 
be found 

If we follow the stream to a point where its speed is 
cKecked, probably at a pool, we find further that much of 
the solid matter is deposited at the bottom of the pool, and 
that It 13 deposited m order of size, the largest stones at 
the point where the speed is first checked, the gravel a 
httle farther on, then the coarse sand whether the finer 
«a&d and the dust are deposited depends on whether the 
tiow of water is absolutely stopped or whether it continues 
at a reduced speed We thus see that the size of the par* 
tides which can be earned by water depend* on the speed 
the greater the speed the larger the particles Thus, if we 
charge a stream of water with fragments of various sizes 
and then check the speed the water will sort out the frag 
menta and deposit them roughly in order of size It is 
this sorting action of running water which is mainly 
accountable for the differences in the duab soils 

Let us now turn from the hill stream to the Ganges 
khadir somewhere in the centre of the provinces and see 
what happens there “We will find no stones or gravel, as 
the speed of the river is aot great ecoagh to carry these 
materials and they have all been dropped soon after the 
river has left the hills But we see that the water is mud 
dy, that i», it IS still carrying solid matter, and if we put 
fome of the water in a bottle, this solid matter will sink to 
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the bottom Again Tre find that the rner Tvlien in flood 
has been depositing solid matter in diflferent places in one 
place lb has covered good fields with some inches depth of 
coarse sand in another it has left a layer of fine mud on 
top of sand deposited m previous years Again, if we look 
at a place where the shrub known as jhau has sprung up 
in the sand we can see that fine mud has been dropped on 
the up-stream side of many of the plants, while there is 
much less or none at all on the down-stream side All 
these phenomena are illustrations of the sorting action of 
the water The river when in flood has carried large 
quantities of maten ds of all sizes from coarse sand to fine 
dust where the flood water has spread out over a v ide 
stretch of land its speed has decreased and the coarser 
sand has been dropped (thus perhaps ruining what was 
fertile soil) further on where the speed has decreased 
further, the finer mud lias been deposited So when water 
13 flowing round the stems of thejhau its speed is checked 
at each plant and a little of the finer mud dropped there 
Isow, there are strong leosons to believe that what we 
see going on m the khadir on a comparvtively small scale 
went on tormerly over the whole of the duab, and that 
in fact the lind of the dnib las bcuii built up by this 
means, in other words, the dual was once all khadir with 
the rivers flowing over it in uitdchiied and shifting chan 
nels Where the flow of the water was only slightly 
checked, we have the bbur • where there were back waters 

* The continuout stretches of taoU kloog both banks of tbs raUs;! 
el tbs larger rivers form a sinking featore of the physiography of the 
provinces In some of tbs older betUemenC lieporcs then formation 
IS ascribed to the gradual washing out of the bner particles of soil by 
etoiion and drainage and the p ling np of the sjtid by the aotion of 
the prevailing vsiLdi This theory appears to be inadequate , and it U 
Bote probable that when geological changes caused the rivers to beg n 
10 curve out the wide vsUeye which we kntw as khadir, they gradually 
soillcd in ihc iiicicLca ol sand wbtto channels could bo easily cut, 
and alsndoLcd the clay iikctB where ihc luilsco is much mo e rcsis 
Unt The abanduced ebanneU in the clay 1 acts vre now icprcscotcd 
by the cbiios ci jbils so vlten Uuud jaialJel wilh Ibe cxiiting rivers, 
but ouiside ibeii valleys 
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and pools we have the -mr, and elsewhere we have the 
“table sods made up of partrdes of ratermedrate ^re 
And just 03 we now see saud deposited ou 1 ““ 
on sand -o m times past changes in the dire tion and 
speed of the Cow have resulted in layers of sand above 
oLy and clay above sand such as we find whenever we 
lool at an ereavalion in the ground, W e can also un 
stand why on the whole the soil is more -andy near he 
Ms andlore clayey further off Of -ne toe m clay 
m the Meerut division and there Is sand in Benares but, 
on the whole the southeastern sods are heavier than the 
north western, since m si of the larger parti ^ 
deposited a* the p'aces where the speed is first eheched 
Materials of the soil 

Ihe coarsest parno'es deposi ed by water m the plaim 
.reiuamly composed of the subs ance named .di a, and 
3 natilv so? cu of as saud Toe smaller pariioles 
de!cnl.eda. silt or clay con am compounds of 
rh atauairon po ash soda and other subs an- 
” ^jieae compounds being named "ilica es Ottbc»etho 
::: ^ of alula predominate and they form the pnn 

cioal cons ituen a of clay ,..11 

Lime IS ano her snbslan e which m found in almost all 
sods It IS of grent impor an e in cul ivation as its pre-_ 
sel IS apparently necesnary for tie heahh of the nnrate- 
t O, bleria, while it mfiaenees the aggreg. ion of the 
1 nar 1-les * and thus affe ts the wa er supply But the 
duabld., so’ far as is known everywnere contam adequate 

supplies of this suhslane 

Silica alumina, audhme together mat e np pr^tically 

the wnole bulk of the sod Tne other mineral suo-tancK 
lr”re essential for piaut life are present in snob small 
quantities that they do n ot affect the appearanc e^ 
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land and can be detected only by special chemical methods, 
but they are essential all the same we have already 
enumerated them, potash, phosphoric acid, compound of 
iron, sulphur, and some substances which are not so well 
known The only other mineral which requires to bo 
mentioned is soda, a substance which we know in ordinary 
life m such forms as common salt and washing soda In 
small quantities this substance is harmless or beneficial, 
but when there is anything over one part per thousand 
of It to the total weight of soil it la most injurious or fatal 
to all plant life as we see in the reix plains — reh consisting 
essentially of soda 

To complete our account of the composition of the soil 
wo must again mention (X) tho decaying vegetable matter, 
(2) tho bacteria of innumerable species, and (3) the water 
and air which it contains 

Classification by materials. 

Tho natural classification of the duab soils does not 
depend to any great extent on ilie materials of which they 
are composed Great differences in the amount of hme 
would, It IS true make a marked distinction, but they do 
not apparently occur with any degree of frequency, except 
in the extreme nortli east of the provinces, where a soil 
remarkably rich in this substance is distinguished by tho 
people under the name of bhat The quantity of soda 
when great indicates a distinction between plain usar and 
reh usar, but in tho present state of our knowledge this 
distinction is of little practical importance, as both classes 
are unfit for cultiiation "When the silicates of alumina are 
present in quantity tho boil is sticky when wet and apt to 
crack when dry, as we see in the nee land i, but these 
peculiarities are due not so much to the nature of the 
material as to the smallness of the particles Vegetable 
matter is important m classifying soils by position, hut 
not ID the natural classification. 
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RecO£ 7 )it!on of different 50 II 5 . 

The difference between the three main classes, sand, 
clay, and loam can nsuallj be recognised by the eye A 
further simple test 13 to moisten a pm''h of ‘'oil and rub it 
between the finger and thumb Where the particles are 
very fine (that is, where the ‘:oiI is clay) a slimy mud is 
produced with Iitile or no gnt where the «oil is sand, 
there is no slimy feeling but the gnt can be distinguished 
at once 

Water contained in the soil 
The reason why the average size of the particles makes 
such a difference that the people have taken it as the basis 
of their classification is to be found m the behaviour of 
water m the soil We have seen that the particles of soil 
ate usually surrounded by a thin film of water from which 
plants derive both their mcostare and their stock oi plant 
food- Now, the amount of water held as a film wUl dep 
end on the surf‘ice*area of the particle , and the smaller 
the particles the greater the surface area m a given quan 
tity of soil For instance a cube of sis mcbes has sis 
faces, ea'’h of 86 square inches its total surface of area is 
therefore 216 square inches If the cube is cut into tao 
equal halves the surface of each half is 144 square inches, 
so that the total surface in the sp»ie occupied becomes 288 
square inches , and the more the cube u* subdivided the 
greater becomes the total surface area , that is, the smaller 
the particles the greater the surface area, or the smaller 
the particles the greater the amount of water which will be 
held by a given quantity of soil 

JVp»OTJKa.n!?i«\s*«Rvsw*-p^ TKstA'i 
Secondly, the smaller particles will pack more closely 
together than the larger, that is, the air spaces between 
them though more numerous will be individualli smaller 
Now, the movement of water w the soil, both upward and 
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downward, is controlled by the size of these spaces Coo 
sider first the downward moTcment (that is, drainage) If 
water is poured on a lajer of coarse sand, most of it passes 
at once through the spa ea between toe particles and runs 
away downwards if the ®and is rep!a''ed by fine clay, very 
li tie water parses vhrojgh, but most lemain'son the surface 
Wuh loam some oi tue water will gradually drain away, 
bat It will not run straight through as in the case of sand 
Tuis then is one pra lical distinction speaking roughly, 
water passes freelj through sand but not through clay 
Capillary movement of water 
But the downward cour^ of water, though the most 
obvious, IS not the only dire'iion in which it moves If 
you Viet the bottom of a lump of sugar, the whole lump 
gradua lybe"ome^moi>t, tiali-5 to say thewa er has travelled 
upwards through the lump ^ow it has been ascertained 
by experiu eat that till* form o( moaon (which you will 
read of under the name of capillary movement) depends 
on the narrowne s of the spa^e ^eparaan^ the particles in 
the lump of sugar or o her sii jstance under consideration 
tne narrower the space*, the quicker is the rate of flow, at 
least so long as the spaces are wide enough to allow of an} 
movement This capillary movement may goon many 
direction and it takes place in su^h a way that the distribu 
lion of tl e water m the lump tends to equahtj If then 
we have the surface soil dry and the sub soil wet, w ater will 
constantly pass upwards from the wet layer to the dry until 
the amount of water in the two layersis more or less equal 
But the speed at which the water travels depends on the 
average size of the particles In coarse sand the pa'’e will 
be slow, so slow indeed that when the wet Ia}ers lie a long 
distance below the surface the movement of viater "iH 
practically cease In the finest clays too the movement 
will bo comparatively slow, as the spaces are so narrow that 
obstruction results In the loams the movement will be 
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qmcl^er, and among them the speed ■will be greatest •where 
the particles are finest- 

Loiis of water from the surface 
The pra'"tical importance of this upward morement of i 
water i3 very grea* In ordinarj soils the surface is dner 
than the subsoil throughout pra'^tically the irhole cold 
•weather and also through a part of the raio} season any 
one can satisfy himself of this fa^t by digging holes in cuUz 
rated hnd. The reason -wfaj the surface is drier is that 
tbewiteron the surface particles tends to pass away into the 
air at any time -when nin js notactually falling Theratea 
which this process (known os evaporation) goes on depends 
partly on the temperature and partly on the amount of water 
already contained in the air so that other things being 
equal the hotter and drier the air the more quickly does 
the surra''e soil lo^e in> water If then the surface soil 
could not obtain water from below it ivould soon become 
so dry that p ant*' could nov obtain water from it, and the 
growth of crops would be impoasible As a matter of fact 
We see that in a drought it is the crop* on coarse sand which 
wither first, and thooe on fine loam wbch last longest 
the former get httle or no wa^er from the deeper soil 
levels, while the latter have a steady and fairly rapid 
supply 

Again water leaves the soil not only from the surface but, 
as -we have already seen through the plants growmg on it , 
a heavy crop will estnv’t from the soil an enormous weight 
of -water, nearly all of which passes into the air This water 
IS drawn from the soil immediately surrounding the roots, 
•which are usually near the sorface , and if there were no 
upward movement of water the soil m contact with the 
roots could not provide enough wa er for the needs of the 
crop. As a matter of fa^t the water drawn up by the roots 
replaced by -water from above if the surface is -wet, and 
from below if the surface is dry 
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Resfulation of the movements of water so as 
to benefit plants. 

Thus m the ordinaryconditionof the soil water is travel 
ling upwards and escaping either at the surface or through 
the plants and except ■where water is in excess the culti 
vator obviously wants as little as possible to leave the 
surface which does him no good, and as much as possible 
to pass through the plants, which it helps to nourish on its 
way Now the process of evaporation is not beyond the 
control of the cultivator , indeed it is just in this matter 
that the skill of our bestcoltivatorsis most marked. He 
cannot of course control the amount of water in the air , 
he can however, to some extent, control the temperature of 
the surface soil The soil denves its heat from the sun 
and if some of that beat is kept off the soil will he kept 
comparatively cool and will lose less water than would 
otherwise bo the case This shading of the soil is done by 
keeping it covered with crops the commonest device is 
the growth of low spreading crops lo between high crops 
wherethe plants are wide apart, thus gourds are grown in 
maize gelds, and urd and other pnlstis in juar fields, and 
so on This practice probably docs not reduce the total 
amount of water withdrawn as the shade plants themselves 
have large requirements but it does reduce the amount 
withdrawn unproducUvely Further, theamount of water 
lost from the surface of a field depends on the state of the 
surface when the land is beaten down into a crust water 
escapes very quickly, while the escape is much slower when 
there is a layer of loose soil on top The reason for this 
difference is to be found in the laws which have been dis 
covered regardmg capllaty movement, laws which we can 
not discuss in this book. In practice the rate of evaporation 
can be reduced by loosening the surface with a plough or 
hoe , it can be increased byroUmg the surface or flattening 
It by drawing any heavy object over it In the chapter on 
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tillage vre shall see some of the rraysia which the cultivator 
takes advantage of this principle 
Behaviour of different soils with respect to water 
We have novr seen the fundamental distinction between 
the different soda clays hinder the downward passage of 
water and to some extent retard its upward movement 
they will sometimes be too wet and sometimes too dry 
sand lets water escape downwards too easily and does not 
let it come up at suEBtaent speed it will often be too dry 
rarely too wet (unless the escape of water is prevented 
an important exception which we will notice m detail in the 
chapter on drainage) Finally m loam the movement of 
waterboth upward and downward IS regulated to the best 
advantage 

Formation of reh 

As we have just beenconsidenngtbe question ofevapor 
ation It will be cocven ent here to notice the fate of the 
soda which as we have seen exists u the duab soils and 
which in quantity is fatal to all cultivation Soda behaves 
in the soil like potash (vtrfa Chapter I) Most of it is in the 
form of insoluble compound which gradually wither and 
give up the soda m a sitnp'er state Where there is a 
downward movement of water that isdurmgandafter ram 
m sand and loam the soluble soda is washed out of the 
soil and escapes into the drainage water ultimately reach 
mg the sea where most of it is found in the form of salt 
Hence in properly drained soils the free soda is not accumu 
lated to a dangerous extent In the c!ay& however the 
soda has a peculiar effect on the clay particles which is 
termed deflocculation it breaks up any aggregates of these 
particles such as are ordinarily formed and the oil becomes 
a mass of the finest particles only and these so closely 
packed together that there is pracUcaily no downward 
movement of water The soda then cannot be washed out 
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of the soil by thw means and consequently in the dry season 
the accumulation tends to move upwards with the water in 
which it IS dissolved Soda cannot, however, like water, 
pass away into the air so that, when evaporation takes 
place it remains at the surface and appearsasa white crust 
or dust on the soil This crust is dissolved again as soon 
as the surf'V'‘e IS wet and is earned down into the soil bo 
far as the wvter penetrates but is nou washed out, and is 
ready to rise again as soon as the surface dries The problem 
of utilising land of this sort is too complex to be discussed 
here • 

Loss of plant food by draina^re. 

The question will naturally be raised why loam and sand, 
which readily lose their soda by «!rainago, do not also lose 
the potash and phosphoric acid which arc also soluble m 
water As a matter of fact such loss does not occur to a 
material extent because iho substances lend to become 
insoluble in the conditions whicli then prevail, but the 
processes which take place cannot be explained here Tro 
fact remains that while the injurious boda is rapidly lost, 
potash and phosphoric acid remain in tlio soil nitra es on 
the other hand are lost almost as readily as soda, but it 
will be remembered thattheyaro produced by bacteria and 
used up almost is rapidly as they arc formed probablj 
therefore they do not he in tho soil long enough to be lost 
in great quantities, but the extent of the loss has not yet 
been ascertained in tbeso provinces 

Summary of the effects of water in soils. 

It will perhaps be well if wo recall at this point thopnn 
cipal ways m which the soil water is important to the crops 

An adequate supply xs needed bj tho plant for its growth 

* It It oft«a nigod tb»t tbe me hods which bare been tuccesifal m 
wathing lalt out o2 tbeaoil m other couatr ea would be cquilly luccest 
fol with eode here but this eoggettioa ovcrloolis tho fact that ult does * 
hot break np the aggregate* of particles as the soda of cut soils docs 
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and also to carry the nitrates and the mineral plant food 
while a certain degree of moisture is essential for the effi 
went work of the soil bactem Too much water, howerer, 
reduces or suspends the actiTity of the bacteria and at the 
same tune cuts off the air supply from the roots Thus, on 
the whole the regulation of the supply of^ soil water is the 
greatest necessity of all, once the plants have started to grow, 
and consequently there is every reason to base the cla&»ifica 
tion of soils on their bebaviourin this respect At gemuna 
tion, however, water fulfils yet another function. We have 
seen that successful germination depends on the moisture 
and the temperature of the soil but tbe temperature itself 
depends to some extent on the moisture since the process 
of evaporation reduces tbe temperature We make use of 
tins principle when we cool our houses by a thermantidote 
we force tbe air to take up moisture knowing that it will be 
coole^l in doing so In the same way if a field is too hot 
for sowing (as is often the case m October) it can be 
cooled bf^hastening evaporation which as we have seen, 
can be effected by rolling tbe land It xs not, on the other 
hand, practicable artificially to warm laud which is too cold 
for sowing, but the question seldom or never arises in the 
duab, as tbe Sun can usually be trusted to bring the soil to 
a sufficient temperature 

Improvement of soils in respect to water. 

Now, seeing the extent to which the value of land depends 
on the average size of the particles we may consider what 
can be done to improve land which is defective in this 
respect The first obvious suggestion is to mis soils to put 
clay on the bbut and sand on the usar Unfortunately this 
process IS usually so expensive that it cannot be carried out 
profitably For instance to put a layer of sand one inch 
deep on usar will require over 120 cart loads of sand to the 
acre, and sand is usually not to be had close to the usar, so 
that the expense of sanding becomes very heavy, while we 
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know by exporience that a dressing of so httle as ono inch 
of sand makes very htllo differcnco Apparently claying 
sand 13 more likely to bo profitable, os a littlo flay has 
moro effect on sand than a httlofland on clay, the process 
has in the past been extensively carried out m England 
and I have heard of a few persons in Oudh who have tried 
it on a small s^ale but it la not in general use The Oudh 
practice of scattering <dods dug from tanks on the fields 
has some effect in this way, though its principal benefit 
appears to bo in the fact that theso clods contain a certam 
amount of organic matter dcnvetl from tho water of the 
tank However broadly epeaking, we may say that the 
process of mixing soils 13 notcarned on in these pronnees 
and that its costwill probably conlmuc to stand m tho 
way of its adoption m most cases Another possible course 
13 to alter tho size of tho particles already present wo con 
not ID practico break up those which are too largp, hut 
there la a means of making small particles adhere together 
and form larger complex particles thus opening tho texture 
of a clay Thus is done by means of chalk or, better, quick 
lime if you shake up a littlo heavy clay in a glass with 
water you will get a turbid brown liquid which does not clear 
rapidly on being allowed to stand , if to this you add a 
littlo lime tho liquid clears almost at once and tho solid 
matter settles in the gloss, not in a slimo but in small lumps 
Clays are regularly limed in England and other countries in 
order to open them up in this way by forming larger par 
tides, and tho same treatment is apparently effective on 
some of the 1 cavier clays in theso provinces , but hero again 
tho question of cost is acnous we ncctl perhaps ten tons of 
limo to tl 0 acre and iho cost of this may approach, if it 
does not exceed tho prico tl at the land would ho worth 
if entirely reclaimwl 

Another method of improving defective texture is to add 
orgamc matter to the soil, but it will bo more convenient to 
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postpone this subject till ire have considered the altema 
tive system of soil classification, which depends on the 
amount of organic matter 

Natural classification of soils# 

We may now sum up the characters, of the natural soils 
as foHoirs 

Clay —Most of the particle^ are very fine and readily 
cohere The soil forms compact masses it will absorb a 
large quantity of water, but will not allow any great quan 
tity to pass throngh. When wet it (otzds a slimy mud 
When dried its surface is cut by cracks, oaring to its bulk 
shrmking in consequence of the loss of water When tbs 
soil containa considerable quantities of soda, the surface 
will in dry weather be covered with a white crust 

Sand —The particles are large and do not adhere to> 
gether, so that the soil is loose It will db:)orb less water 
than the same bulk of clay, hot will allow water to pass 
freely throagh it, and will dry very rapidly It will not 
form mud when wet or crack when dned, nor will it have 
a crust of reh. 

£oam — AH soils intermediate between clay and sand 
are c^led loams 

It 13 obvious that these classes are not entirely distinct : 
It IS impossible to lay down a definite distinction between 
the lighter clays and the heavier loams, or between the 
lighter loamsand the firmer sands, so that questions regard 
mg the class of particular fiel(b will often cause difficulties 
ClassificaUoD is tbereforea matter requirmg judgement, and 
differences of opmion must be expected. For practical 
purposes the important point is that the classification should 
be as uniform as posaible over the area under consideration : 
thus a settlement officer working in a defined area is con 
cemed to see that what is classed as loam in one village is 
not classed as sand m another but it doeo not much 
matter if the line between loam and sand or between loam 
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and clay is drawn chfFerendyin different districts What is 
important is to remember that the classification may and 
does vary in detail from district to district, though its 
general scheme may be nnifonn Again we often meet 
with sub divisions of these main classes, first and second 
class clay for instance these sub-divisions are made with 
the object of facilitating a settlement officer’s work, and the 
line dividing them is almost always a matter of 
convenience 

When therefore an officer comes to revenue work in a 
new district his first business is not to apply some scheme 
of soil classification wluch he has learnt elsewhere but to 
understand the scheme actually recognised m his district 
He will find the outlines similar, but the distinctions drawn 
at different points , m particular be will probably find that 
the general character of the locality has influenced the 
point of division, thus soil will be classed as loam in a 
sandy district which would be called sand where clay was 
predominant 

Another point of some practical importance in classify- 
ing the natural soils is to distinguish culturable land from 
arren The question arises at both ends of the scale. 
There is no doubt that clays containing much soda are not 
cu turable by the means at the cultivator’s disposal, while 
t 0 very stiff clays though not contaminated by soda 
cannot be tilled effectively On the other hand, the lighter 

clays are perhaps the most fertile soils of all Where to 

raw the line between these extremes is a question that can 
be decided only by practical experience Much depends on 
ensity of the agricultural population , where the density 
IS great and there IS not enough good land for all, the 
inferior soils will necessarily come under cultivation The 
resource, of the cnltivaton, are .!» factors to be eeus. 
dered, strong cattle can tffl laud which would be worth 

wit weaker animals The prevailing prices of producs 
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are also important Similarly mth sandy land, the density 
of population and the value of piodnce contribute largely 
to determine the point up to which sand will be cultivated, 
bat in both cases the facts of any locality can be ascer 
tamed only by study on the spot 

Classification of soils by position, le by amount 
of organic matter 

We must now turn to the alternative system of classify 
ing cultivated land according to its position with regard 
to the Tillage site the artificial classification of soils 
The basis of this classification is the amount of organic 
matter present in or supplied to the soils It is obvious 
that under existing social conditions the fields immediately 
adjoinmg a group of houses will re eive most of the refuse 
that IS thrown away by the inhabitants and most of their 
ezcrement These supplies of organic matter are an la 
portont feature in all oases u addition the practice over 
the greater part of the provin-'cs is to apply the available 
manure to the fields nearest the site thus avoidmg the 
expense of carrying it to the outlying land Thus the fields 
nearest the site are most ofleo manured fields lying a 
little further off are manured occasionally, and those at the 
greatest distance get no manure at all The result is 
obnous to the eye when the crops are on the ground each 
group of houses is a centre from which the fertility gradu 
ally decreases to the outskirts of the land depending on the 
village or hamlet The most remunerative crops are found 
near the houses and the infenoi* crops further off 

The highly manured land round the houses is known 
variously as gomd gaulian or hara the outlying un 
manured land as palo, uparhar or by other names the 
intermediate zone usually as manjhar Obviously the 
pomt at which one cl^s passe^ into another will in this 
case also be a matter of opinion, and the remarks made 
above as to the natural classification Will apply with at 
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least equal force In some cases tlie classification has been 
simplified by the omission of the middle zone, so that only 
two classes are kept, the homeland and the outlying land 
The character of the ganhan or homeland will depend 
first on its natural features, thaf is, on the nature and size 
of the mineral particles, the greater quantity of orgamc 
matter will however enable it to hold more water than it 
otherwise would, smce orgamc matter can absorb large 
quantities of water Secondly, the large supply of organic 
matter will support increased numbers of the small living 
bemgs which form nitrates, and the supply of mtrates will be 
more rapidly increased Thirdly, the manures applied will 
madeutally return to the soil in an available form some of 
the mineral plant food which has been removed from it by 
previous crops The dtstmguisbing featured of the home 
land IS however us wealth in mtrates, and, on the other 
hand, the outlying land is usually marked by its poverty la 
this form of plant food In practical revenue work it la 
however most important to remember that the fertility of 
the homeland is largely controlled by its onginal character 
Where a group of bouses basbeen built on heavy clay the 
fields round them will never be so good as if the land had 
been loam , the defect of the clay (obstructed drainage) 
remains almost untouched Sandy land, on the other band, 
benefits enormously by proximity to houses since the addi 
tion of organic matter tends to remedy the rapid loss of 
water which is its most obvious defect In some districts 
where the classification of soils 13 very detailed account is 
taken of these facts, and the gauhan is divided into gauhan 
dumat, gauhan bhur, &o , elsewhere the same facts are 
recognised by dividmg the gauhan into two classes, superior 
and inferior 

It IS mteresting to notice that the distinction between 
homeland and outlymg land decreases in the provinces from 
East to West No one could fail to notice it m (say) 
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Jaunpnr or Parfabgarh, vrhile the crops arc oa the groand, 
•whale m Balandshahr or Mcemt the di-'tmction is often 
imperceptible. The rea«^ of this is that the prac- 
tice of coltirators differs* the western cnltirator-., 
especially the Jats, are accas^omed to manure all 
their land, home and ontlymg m turn «o that no portion 
13 specially favoured , the homelands may not give so good 
a yield as further East, hut that of the outlying lands is 
much superior Probably on the whole the western system 
gives a greater yield of produce from a given area but it 
does not follow that it would be more economical for the 
eastern cultivator to adopt it TheJat cultivator nsually 
has a cart, and can spare cattle to cart the manure to a 
distance • the eastern cnltivator canno* do «o, and the cost 
of carrying it m head loads may be prohibitive. Thia 
point, the economy of the labonr available, will need our 
attention further on it is mentioned here merely as fur 
lushing a partial explanation why the «oil cI^^slficatlon in 
the West must frequently proceed on different lines from 
those found mo^t suitable in the East. 

For the sahe of simplicity we havespoken of the system 
of manuring as altering from East to West, but thesame 
change is noticeable to some extent as one goes from South 
to North (Bundelkfaand being of course left out of account). 
In this case too the change is probably due m part to the 
larger stock of cattle which can be maintained in the more 
northerly and damper districts. 

Another difference between East and West is the posi 
Uon of the cultivator’s house In the west the bouses are 
usually aggregated in large -nllagea, and the outlying fields 
are far distant, ■whilem the Ea^^t single houses and small 
hamlets are much more commonly found. The result is 
that the manure-supply i3 more widely distributed m the 
East than would be possible if the •western system of large 
villages prevailed. 
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Increasing the organic matter ot soils 
Obviously the amount of organic matter present in the 
soil — being the result of mans efforts— can be altered by 
man that is to say, if you treat outlying land with heavy 
dressmgs of manure such as are given to the homelands, it 
will gradually approach the homelands m fertility And 
mdeed this process can be seen at work m places where the 
refuse of a large community is trenched mthe soil far away 
from houses , the resulting soil is of the highest fertility 
But in the country the amount of organic refuse is not so 
large as to render this course practicable, and if it is 
desired to improve land m this way the organic matter must 
be prepared specially The usual course in other countries 
13 to grow some cheap crop on the land to be improved and 
leave the whole crop on the land ploughing it in, so as to 
bury it m the soil If a leguminous crop is used, the soil 
will in this way receive all the combmed nitrogen which the 
crop has obtained from the air, as well as all the matter 
manufactured by the plant from water and carbonic acid , 
and in any case the latter products will be added to the soil 
As a matter of fact this process is almost unknown in these 
provmces , a man with a small holding cannot often spare 
the land for a season as he needs the whole produce of Ins 
holding to support his family for the year , while the cost 
of seed, small though it seems, is an important matter to 
the small cultivator Further, the process of ploughing 
m requires some judgement m order to secure that the crop 
shall be put under the soil m condition favourable for the 
work of the proper bacteria otherwise, as will be under 
stood from what has been said above, the combined 
nitrogen may pass either mto the air or into tho drainage 
and be lost The experimental ploughing in of green 
crops on fairly fertile soil at Cawnpore given contra 
dictory results m practice, and it seems that this method 
of mcreasmg the orgamc matter of the soil should be 
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necessary If therefore the water in the sand cannot 
escape it remains as a reservoir from which the loam can 
draw water to replace what is evaporated As a matter 
of fact water can m such cases osuaJly escape, though not 
very rapidly , the surface of the underlying clay is ordi 
nanly somewhat sloped and the water will gradually travel 
down the slope Now if we suppose that at a little dis 
tance a ravine has cut through this layer of clay the water 
flowing on the clay will appear on the side of the ravine 
and will flow down to the bottom If we look at a ravine 
some time after heavy ram we can often see the water 
oozing out from just above one or more layers of claj 
So much of this water as is not evaporated flows down the 
ravine til! it reaches a nver and thence goes on to the sea 
Of course this water carries with it the injurious soda 
«a!ts which it has dissolved m passing thioiigh the loam 
the ultimate destination of these is the sei But tho sea 
18 constantly losing fresh water by evaporation while the 
soda salts remain in it it is therefore gradually getting 
Salter and in fact we may assume that its ealtness is due 
mainly to this steady accumulation of what has been 
washed mto from the soi! 


This then is an instance of drainage of the simplest 
kind Where the clay bed is not cut by a ravine the 
water continues to pass over it and possibly it mny come 
to flow under a second clay bed there we get a layer of 
saturated sand between two layers of clay Further on 
the onginal layer of day may get thinner and thinner till 
at last It disappears and the lajer of -^and unites with 
another that lay below it Erperionco gained in sinking 
wells shows that the surface soil rests on successive lajers 
of sand and clay and that these lajers are often not con 
tinuous over a large area a bed of sand may bo entirely 
enclosed by clay or a bed of clay by sand. 
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"Unless the sand is entirely enclosed by clay, it ivill 
usually at some point touch on a ra\ine or rner banh, 
and wnter vrill drain out of it at this point in the manner 
described above while a bed of sand so enclosed by clay 
that any flow downwards IS pre\ented can lose its water 
only by evaporation upwards through the surface soil. 
Thus all the nater that passes through the soil is accounted 
for • but much of the rainfall flows ovei the surface of the 
stiffer soils till it either enters a ravine or collects in a 
natural depression or what we know as a jhil. 

Plow of water through sand. 

It Is important to know that w.ater does not flow tbiough 
sand as quickly as it flows over a smooth clay surface 
much time is lost in p.i«smg through the sand, anti the flow 
IS theiehy retaided , the coarsei the sand and the greater 
the slope, the quicker is the flow Natural drainage is 
therefoid A slow process, and sand may remain saturated 
for a considerable time if the water has to travel for a 
long distance through it We may also note that, though 
for simplicity we have considered the claj as impervious, 
man> clajs will let some water pass downwards through 
them, though the amount is small compared to that which 
passes thiough sand 

Effect of natural drainage on cultivation. 

It will be ‘:een from this descnption that the value of 
most surface soils for cultivation will depend greatly on 
the nature of the underlying layers. Thus a coarse sandy 
soil lying unmediately over a heavy clay will get water- 
logged very quickly, while it will diy up in a verj short 
time : the crops on a soil of this kind will therefore suffer 
greatly m wet and dry seasons ahke. On the other hand, 
a clay soil, if the surface layer is at all thick, may be 
almost independent of the nature of the underljmg lajers, 
as so little water can penetrate through to them ; this 
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remark applies m paiticular to many usar soils which 
consist of a solid block of day several feet thick. On the 
whole, the soils which suffer most from want of natural 
drainage may be divided into three classes (1) the heavy 
clays, (2) the light sods anderlain by heavy clays, and (3) 
the lower parts of natoral depressions We may' now 
proceed to consider what measures can be taken to remedy 
these defects 

Methods of artificial drainage. 

Ariihcial drainage can be carried out either by surface 
cuts, leading to a ravine or nver, or by underground 
channels or by diainagc wells A drainage well consists 
of a hole pierced thiough a clay stratum so that watei 
tan flow thiough to the sand below it These wella are 
not in use to .my extent in these provinces, and we may 
pas* over the details ol then construction Underground 
channels, which have usually to be lined with earthenware 
pipes to pievent their choking, are common in many ooun 

tiiesj but they involve a considerable capital outlay, and 

aie not used in these piovmces, so we may pass over them 
also Open drainage cuts, on the other hand, aie common 
leatuies of all canal districts they are simply channels 
dug tiom the place which needs drainage to the nearest 
laviiie, and their cousUuction is simple, their alignment 
on the othei hand usually lequites accurate suiveymg and 
trained judgement, and wherever possible an experienced 
engineer should be employed to carry out tho work 
Drainage of clays 

Now of the three classes of land requiring diainage, the 
heavy clays containing appreciable amounts of soda cannot 
apparently be drained effectively by surface channels 
such channels receive water from the surface but they do 
not any extent provoke a flow of water through the cloy 
which, as we have seen, is essential to wash out the 
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injurioub socK compound'? and keep the land aerated. 
Underground channels have been tne on uch lands, bat 
so far tnthoufc success as the fine particles of clay get into 
the pipes and choke them The expense too is so great 
that It IS ^erJ doubtful whethei such drams -would ever 
paj Drainage wells have been tried «o far without 
success so that the problem of draining these soils is still 
unsohed The lighter days containing little soda can on 
the other hand he drained more or less effectively by 
surface channels 

Orainase of light soils 

The second cKsb light sods resting on heavj clays 
could apparentlj be treated by drainage wells, but this 
has not been tried open channels are usually cheaper 
The question of draimng such soils is however complicated 
by the fact alreaclj pomled out that they dry very 
quicUj The more you dram them the more they will 
suffer in drought and os irrigation of such sods is expen 
Bive and unsatisfoctorj, drainage may ilo more harm than 
good What IS usually required m such casea is merely 
to keep open the natural drunage lines rarely to supple 
ment them by artificial cuts We usually find natural 
drainage lines lunning through the bhur tracts they may 
be well defined atxeams with a legutar though sluggish 
flow or they may be found ab a line of jhils separated by 
barriers ot sand As long as they aie flowing they shorr 
that drainage is pio ceding, and to increase the rate of 
flow may do more harm than good at least it should 
never be undertaken without careful expert examination 
of the particular locality Where however there is no 
regular floiv, and the pei^le complain of oversatuntion 
It IS usually desivable to cut through the barriers obstruct 
leg the stream and enable the water to flow away , not bo 
much as to empty the jhils rapidly, but just enough to 
mamtain a slow current The barriers which separate 
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the jhils aie formed naturally in streams that flow near 
sand If you look, at a place where water has flowed into 
such a stream jou will see that it has left a moie or less 
fan shap d heap of sand at the point wliere it has entered 
the current the reason of this is as we have seen that 
the amount of sand which can be tarried by flowing water 
depen li on the rate of flow the speed of the water is 
checked wl ere It meets the stieain and the sand is depo 
sited Ah time goes on bars of sand may be formed across 
the stream damming it up and thus the flow of the 
stream li reduced and it in turn drops some of the sand 
which It carries If a heavy flood comes down such a stream 
It may tear theso bars away otherwise the stream may 
be giadually cut up into jhils and the water from the 
undergroun I hand can no longer csuipe the countiy will 
therefore get moio and more w iteiloggod By cutting a 
channel throug 1 the bai Tiers we only restore a stieam 
which ha* been accidentally mteiiupted 

It follows tlat the piospenty of theso sandy tracts 
depen Is to a large extent on itguKr attention to tl cir 
drainage linos But what i* evtiybodvs business is no 
bj ly s business ind individual landholders do not as a 
lult. keep their drunage Imoh in order besides one 
negligent landholder can obstruct a whole clianntl Such 
prainage channels tbeitfore demand the care of the autho 
rities 

Drainas'e of natural depressions 
The third case ol obstructed drain ige nituial depres 
sions in the surface is usually dealt with by open drains 
which can be cut through the higher ground surrounding 
the depression and on to the nearest stream or ravine 
The questions whether it is desirable to dram a particular 
depression and if so to what depth are exceedingly diffi 
cult to decide and no general rules can be framed for 
dealing with them each case must be deaded on its 


\ 
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merits The problem rrsnallj presents ttself somewhat 

mthefollowmlfoim wo have a shallow depression with 
oently sloping sides the higher parts of the slopes are 
fal good Lm and are imgated when neces-ar j from 
he wafer contained in the depression below ^ 

heavier soil nsnally fit for r- and aho irrig ed in the 
hhanf when necessary below this apin there is the s fi 
clay bottom on which the water lodges ^ 7'’ 

of very heavy rainfall the depression may almost Sll up 
wirlaterfthe rice may --rCy lost -d the hh^ 

re“brt:\rerlv::popo;ther^ 

rtL'’rghTrter’^f:^”t>-t^ 

the hhanf will probably be good 

or no water for the rabi irrigation in 
be enough even to hcep 
hhanf If a dram is cat so that the p_^^ 
flow away the evils incident ‘o “ 5 

hut those of a dry >eai are intensihe 
drained out that would have been ml a 
Whether such a dram is on the who e ata^ 
depends on the local circumstances 

easily and cheaply on the higher ^rs o j 

to protect these in dry seasons the drmn . nsuaUy 
advantage so it is if the lower parte 

“yir’ o± f^ri^frrhfgher " 

^re^eSns":) 

ted the dram may be~ome a greater. 

If a landholder or an officer h-vs 

adramshouldbe made m »ch crcuinstances. bs only 
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<9afe course is to hear the views of all the cultivators who 
would be affected by it and estimate as far as he can the 
relative advantages over a sen^ of years He will of 
course allow for the fact that cultivators all of whose land 
IS on a high level will bitterly oppose a dram which may be 
demanded as a necessity by those who hold only on the 
lower slopes If the balance of advantages is in favour of 
the dram he may have to satisfy individuals by a small 
reduction of rent or by giving themabit of land m a better 
position while he can (subject to the rent law) test the 
desire for the drain by ascerlaming whether those who 
demand it are willing to pay a small enhancement 

The level to which the dram is to be dug must be 
decided partly on engineering and partly on agncultural 
grounds It may for instance be found that to dig a drain 
to the depth that would give the greatest advantage would 
involve an eicessue amount of earthwork while adrain a 
few feet shallower could be constructeil at a very much 
smaller cost and do nearly as much good Or the more 
efficient drain might have to pass through land belonging 
to some one else who would object to its construction while 
the alternative might lie entirely in tho village All such 
questions ha\ e to be gone into thoroughly before a dram 
age proposal can be fully dealt with 

Cases may occasionally be found where a large tract of 
country contains many landlocked depressions and could 
be benefited matenallybj a large mam drain into which the 
depressions could discharge their surplus water Cases of 
this kind have been successfully dealt with in tracts where 
the introduction of a canal has necessitated Government 
interference outside the canal tracts such projects cannot 
be earned out without great difficulty, as it is very difficult 
to secure unanimity among a large body of landholders 
and no satisfactory means have jet been devised for distn 
buting the tost among those who will derive benefit from 
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tte trork in many cases too the discussion of such a pro- 
ject may produce so much ill feeling among neighbours 
that any good it might do is more than counterbalanced 


Cbapter V — TILLAGE 
Implements and their use 

We hare seen in the first chapter that the method of 
tillage affects almost all the conditions of plant growth 
which the cultivator can control We have now to enquire 
how these operations ore earned out The cultivator us^ 
ordinarily four implements the plough, the clod-crusher, 
the spade, and the hoe The plough is a wedge shaped 
block of hard wood with an iron solo it has a handle by 
which It IS guided, and a beam projecting m front by which 
It IS drawn. When the plough is drawn through the 
ground the point of the wedge cuts a furrow and the body 
of the wedge presses the soil at the side into the space left 
by the last furrow, but does not to any great extent invert 
the «oil the soil is thusstirred up and if it has been packed 
together, broken into smaUcr pieces The art of using this 
plough consists first in using it at the right timeandsecond 
ly ID working it evenly If the ground is wet and muddy 
It Is useless to plough, as the soil does not get broken up 
while if the ground is hard and dry the plough cannot be 
worked properly by bollocks, but merely makes a scratch 
on the surface of the soil The ground must, therefore, be 
neither too wet nor too dry but only practical experience 
can enable a man to judge whether land is fit for ploughing 
or not Much depends on the consistency of the soil a 
light sandy loam can be ploughed when to plough a clay 
would be a waste of labour, or would even do harm by 
workmg the surface into regular mud. As regards the 
vforkmg of the plough it is important to get an even depth 
80 that the whole field maybe tilled uniformly , the depth 
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Usually attained may vary from three to five inches accord 
mg to the size of the plough, -which in its turn depends 
largely on the strength of thecattleavailable thus the nch 
cultivators of the western districts, who can afford and are 
accustomed to use powerful cattle, have their ploughs made 

larger and heavier than those of the east Again, ibisim 

portant that the furrows should be straight and at a proper 
distajipe apart if they are crooked, or too far apart, spaces 
of untilled land will be left between them, and the field will 
be patchy The regulation of the plough’scourseis effected 
by pressure on the handle, and its management can be 
learnt only by practice 

The clod crusher is merely a fiat log of wood which is 
drawn over the field by bullocks, the driver 8 tan<Sng on it 
It ^^aks tn 4 »y of the clods left by the plough and also 
bmoothos off the ndges so that a level surface is left In 
some of the western districts a roller of wood or evenstoae 
18 occasionally used instead of aflat log The spade (pha9ra) 
lb used mostly for odd jobs, such as mending or cutting a 
field boundary digging a corner left by the plough, &c., 
bub an important use is for lillmg land intended for valu 
able crops which require a deep soil A whole field is then 
dug 01 er by the spade to a depth of ten inches or a foot, 
that 18 much deeper than the plough cau rea''li again the 
fields bearing a crop of young sugarcane are often dug 
between the plants with a narrow form of spade or a broad 
pick The spade is also used for breaking up new land , 
for instance when a piece of heavy clay in the khadir is to 
be brought under cultivation, it is sometimes so firm and 
so full of roots that a plough cannot be worked , if so, it 
13 dug with a spade and allowed to weather, after which 
the plough can be used The spade is also used for tillage 
by persons have only a small field or two of land and 
oumot afford to keep biillo-ks Finally the hoc (khurpi) 
is a small iron blade lived in a handle which can bo used 
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for a great variety of purposes its principal use m tillage 
IS to remove weeds and to loosen the surface soil round 
ycimg plants 

Kharlf tillage of an ordinary field. 

The mathods by whjdi the cultivator uses these simple 
mstrumenta to produce a most effective result can best be 
explained by describing the treatment of a field intended 
for one of the staple crops First then wa mil tabe a 
khanf crop such as maixe The field has probably been 
under a rabi crop deared away in Apnl its surface soil 
13 dry and more or less compact, and it cannot be ploughed 
to advantage until run falls If a storm comes m the end 
of May or early in June the field will Le ploug ed rougMj 
This brea\s up the surfv^ and adrm a air into the soil, 
thus, probabl) fanliiatiag the form-i ion of mtratej, buu the 
immediate obje t of theculiivator is to make the field ready 
to retain the next ram. When heavj ram falls on n drj 
ind compa’t field, much of it flows off the surface, bearing 
with It some of the sTirfaoe partides of soil, which preaum 
ably contam plant food m a soluble condition thus both 
water and plant food are lost When, however, theland has 
been ploughed, the roughness of the surface prevents the 
ram from flowing away and nearly all of it soaks mto the 
ground. Thus an early ploughing secures that the soil 
shall get thoroughly wet sooner than would otherwise be 
the case When the ram has come m earnest, ploughing 
will he resumed as soon as the surface has dried sufficiently 
usually at least two more ploughmgs will be given but 
the exa-^i number will depend oo many factors the work 
to be done on other fields, the ploughs and cattle available, 
the weather, &3. The cultivator will afm at havmg 
the soil a* thoroughly starred and pulveriaed as posaible in 
the time and with the means at hts disposal and he will 
sometime cross plough, that is, plough first along and then 
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across the field to secure this object ho will then sow his 
seed When the seed comes up the young plants will not 
be alone in the field the seeds of innumerable weeds, 
which are always in the soil, will germinate in the condi 
tions which suit the seed sown and if these are allowed to 
grow the land will be overcrowded the next operation 
therefore is to remove the weeds before they injure the 
plants Tnis is done by scrapmg the surface of the field 
with the hoc , tho weeds are thus either uprooted or severed 
from, their roots and soon wither they ate gathered mto 
heapi on the boundary and usually left to rot (Some weeds 
are suitable for human or animal food and these of course 
are used and not thrown away) The surface soil, which 
has probably packed under tho influence of ram, is loosened 
by the hoe in removing the weeds this is an important 
benefit ae the loss of water by evaporation goes on much 
more rapidly from a packed smooth surface than when tho 
surface soil is loose , and even in the rams the cultivator 
has to think of saving the moisture m the soil, for the heat 
of the sun is so strong that thesurfa‘'e soil dries very 
rapidly, and the Inzunaot crops grown at this season 
consume imiuenie quantities of water In some seasons, 
and with some crops, it may be necessary to hoe the 
soil once more, in order to save the moisture this will 
happen when the soil has again been compacted and ram 
holds off another hoemg will then be of service inthe same 
way 0 her occasional operations may be necessary 
during the kharif it may be necessary to drain off water 
that has lodged on a low lying spot, or to bank up earth 
round plants (e g maize) that get top heavy as they grow 
but the mam pro-ess is over when the cultivator has 
thoroughly broken up the soil before sowing, has removed 
the weeds and has loosened the surface soil to the extent 
that may bo necessary to keep the field thoroughly 
moist 
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Rabi tillage of an ordinary field. 

Tillage for the rabi iviH usually begin in August as soon 
as thekhanf crops have re eived a’^tention if however, the 
land has been bare since the last khanf, one ploughing will 
have been given in the cold weather provided enough ram 
has fallen to make this possible Tois, by breakmg up tbe 
soil, will facilitate the disintegration of some of its particles 
into soluble forms, and also the manufacture of nitrates 
From Augus*^ to Sep emher the land will be ploughed as 
often as can be managed, haring regard to the weather and 
tbe urgency of other work In this way the cultivator 
will by the middle of October have the fields intended for 
wheat and other good crops thoroughly pulverised and in 
excellenb condition for sowing The after tillage in the 
cold weather depends lai^ely on the irrigation if it is 
found desirable to irngate early while the plants are very 
small and much of the ground bare, the irrigation will 
perhaps be followed by hoeing to keep in the moisture 
but if the first irrigation is delayed until the ground is well 
covered hoeing will be unne essary and might be mjurious 
to the thick growing plants Ko further tilhge is then 
required 

In both seasons then tillage is, on paper, a simple thing 
requiting only that the soil should be pulverised as com 
pletely as the time and the cultivator sresources will allow, 
and that the surface of the land should be kept loose while 
the crop is young , but practical experience is quite essen 
tial not only to do the work thoroughly but to know wh en 
it should he done The result of tillage as carried out by 
an expert cultivator is to produce a layer of loose, finely 
pulverised soil four or five inches deep on top of the unal 
tered soil this layer is ample for a seed bed in which the 
seeAi can germmate and tbe young roots make a start , later 
on they have to grow through the untiUed soillpng below 
This loOae layer of sod dnes rapidly, but as has been said 
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above it serves as a protection to tbe moisture in the soil 
lying below which is the source from whi'’h the plants 
must derive most of their water as soon as their roots have 
developed to any extent 

Depth of titlage 

The want of depth m tillage is an obje tion frequently 
urged against this system of cultivation Now the cultiva 
tor knows that in certain circumstances a deeply tilled soil 
IS an advantage and he often digs a field with the spade 
when growing crops such as potatoes or vegetables which 
will pay for the cost Butthetime o cupiedsnd the cost 
incurred la diggmg make it impossible that any large pro 
portion of the land of tbe duab can be cultivated in this 
way and tbe cattle of tbe country are not as a rule strong 
enough to draw a plough mu h deeper through tbe soil It 
must be retnembered too that in really deep cultivation a 
greater quantity ot soil i* -xlmost ne e^arily exposed for a 
time to tbe direct sunlight evaporation is therefore in 
creased and more of the sto k of moisture is lost it seems 
probable then that tillage to a relatively great depth would 
□ot be an advantage and this con lusion is supported by the 
results of experiments On the other hand there is no'fl 
little doubt that somewhat deeper tillage in the course of 
which the soil is inverted is profitable provided that it 
can be done by the cattle at the cultivator s disposal , and 
there are now onthemarketseveral types of ploughs which 
fulfil this condition and whose low price puts them within 
the reach of all substantial cultivators 

Possible improvements 

The worst feature of the ordmary system of tillage is 
that It takes an excessive amount of time When the 
weather is unfavourable, the number of different plough 
mgs required cannot always be accomplished m the time 
available and therefore either the seed is sown late 
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(sometimes a serious disadTantage as -will appear furber 
on) or it IS soirn on land that is not properly tilled Another 
defect 13 that the plough cannot make its way through a 
dense growth of weeds snch as is to be found particularly 
JQ khadir land when tillage has been prerented until the 
end of the rams and another is the tendency of the 
country plough and clod-crusher to heap up the soil at 
the corners of the fields which grailually develop a saucer 
like surface in which crops grow badl; 

All these defects can be removed by the use of an 
iron soil mvertmg plough of one of the types to which 
reference has just been made A single ploughing with 
one of these does more good than three plougbings with 
the country plough it does much more effective work m 
weedy land and it can be so u»ed as to counteract the 
tendency of the fields to form saucer like depressions 
The introduction of such a plough u therefore desirable 
on all substantial holdings The fact must however be 
borne in mind that an iron plough will not serve all tbs 
purposea of the country implement It is required for the 
early ploughinga but in tbe later operations it is desit 
able merely to stir the soil and no to turn it over The 
stirring can be done by the ordinary plough but more 
quickly and efficiently by a cultivator or harrow 
either implement consists in essentials of one or more 
rows of iron hoes fitted to a frame the frame is drawn 
over the ground by bullocks and tbe hoes stir the soil The 
adoption of an iron plough consequently involves a re 
latively great increase in the capital invested in imple- 
ments but tbe investment is well worth makmg on all 
hut the smallest holdings 

Use of the cIod>crusher 

As has been notised incidentally the use of the clod 
crusher (patah or patela) is not only to level tbe field and 
break the clods thrown up by the plough but also by 
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Compacting the surface to bring moisture from the lower 
layers to the surface soib If you go on working a plough in 
the upper three or four inches of soil, you get, it is 
true, a finely pulverised seed bed, but it is often too dry , 
the water ivhich it contained has passed into the air, while 
the capillary movement of water from below is inter 
rupted as we saw m a former chapter When, however, 
this loose layer of soil is pressed down by the patah, the 
capillary movement is facilitated and water comes from 
below into the surface soil It will then be understood 
that It IS as impossible to lay down rules for the use 
of tho patah as for the use of the plough the general pnn 
ciple IS to use the patah when the surface soil is too dry 
for a proper seed bed, so that it is more frequently used 
in the rabi than in the khaiif, but it is used in the khanf 
too when the cireum 5 >tance> requiio it, and it is only by 
practical erpcnencc that its proper use can be learned 
General remarks 

Tnc ait of ullage then consists first and foremost m 
getting a proper seed bed that is to say, in having the soil 
jnsl in the best condition for germination in respect of 
tcxtuie warmth and moisture If the seedbed is much 
too cold or too hot much too wet or too dry, the seed will 
not germinate at all while even if the defect is only 
slight, the plants will start growing rather weaker than 
they should and some of tho seeds may not even start, so 
that on the whole the crop will be poorer than if the seed 
bed were exactly right The crops sown in the same 
season differ considerably in their requirements for 
instance, the best seedbed for gram 13 not altogether 
suitable for wheat , and tho cultivator must, and docs, 
know tho requirements of each If tho field is loo wet 
and too hot he waits till it dries and cools, — processes 
which go on together , if it is too dry and too hot, ho 
waiers it so that ik is cooled as tho water dries, be 
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Scarcely ever has a field too dry and too cold except for 
sowing sugarcane but if he has he must wait till the sun 
warms it and then water it while finally if it is too web 
and too cold he can usually do nothiog but wait till tlio 
next season In many cases he has to be content- with a 
field imperfectly pulverised for if he waited to plough it 
oftener it would get too cold or too ho*" or too dry accord 
mg to the season , thus contmued wet weather m Sep em 
her and October usually means bad tillage for the rabi 
After the seed is sown the ar«< of tillage consists in 
keeping the Hud free from weeds and legulatmg the 
supply of moisture by loosening the surfa e or leaving it 
untouched thus it is bad to hoe maize when the land is 
very wet for then the superfluous water should be allowed 
to evaporate away as rapidly as possible but if the field 
IS getting too dry it must be hoed at once to check the loss 
as much as possible Alike before «owing and after sowing 
judgement la requited at every step and sound judgement 
can be based only on long experience Fortunately each 
cultivator has not to acquire all his experience by hia own 
mistakes he begins to work on his father s land or per 
haps goes out as a very small boy to work for Wages and 
by the time he comes to manage a holding of his> own tlie 
stock of experience he has acquired, together with the 
common knowledge of his neighbours is usually sufficient 
to save him from the most senous mistakes But there 
are great differences between individual cultivators in this 
matter of judgement some men will be found m most 
castes and most villages with an almost unerring judge 
ment and others who never get the most out of their land 
On the whole however the average uj highest among 
those castes such as K-urrois and Lodhas who are by long 
custom cultivators and nothing more and lowcs among 
those who (like many Brahmaie) think manual labour 
beneath their dignity solcmgat least as they can pay some 
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one else to Jo it for them But the least skilful cultivators 
are constantly being weeded out : when a run of bad sea 
sons sets in, they get behind with their rent and lose 
the whole or part of their land, which goes tC those who 
have enough ability to enlarge their holdings > and thus 
the average of skill does not deteriorate but probably 
increases slowly from generation to generation 
Tiltasc of fallows. 

As will ho seen m a subsequent chapter, the usual 
rotation on land that is cropped once in the year to take 
a kharif crop m one year and a rabicrop m the next The 
land m such cases lies fallow from about November to 
October in one year and for Apnl and May in the next 
Cultivators know ra general terms that it is well to plough 
the fallow instead of leaving the surface to compact , anfl 
the most industrious cultivators make the most of every 
fall of rain to get some of their fallow ploughed. The 
practice has two great advantages In the first place it 
promotes the welfare of the beneficent bacteria of the soil, 
and if the conditions have favoured them durmg the period 
of fallow the next crop starts with far better prospects 
than would otherwise be the case In the second place, 
most of the serious insect pests that cause reenmng loss 
to the khanf crops depend very largely on the sod and 
stubble being left undisturbed, as will be 
chapter X , and if the stubble is ploughed in good time, 
the number of insects will be greatly decreased in the 
following season It is desirable therefor® that the 
practice of ploughmg fallows should be extended as 
widely as possible 

Its extension will be greatly facilitated by the use of 
soil inverting ploughs, because it has been found by ex 
penence that if one ploughmg is earned out such 
an implement, the subsequent cultivation can be easily 
effected without depending on lain or irrigation If then 
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a start can be made, the fallois’ can be kept in good con 
dition up to the tune when it is sown. The first plough- 
ing however requir&s either ungation or a fall of ram, or 
m the alternative a special type of plough. Kam cannot 
be depended on, and irrigation with this object la likely to 
be confined mainly to fields on to ■which canal water can 
flow ■without being lifted > the practice could probably be 
extended by the grant of specially low rates for canal 
irrigation for this particnlat purpose The most smtable 
type of plough for breaking up stubble in dry weather 
has not yet been determined, but the operation has been 
proved to be possible Individual cultivators cannot be 
expected to keep such ploughs for a single purpose , but 
one such plough kept in a village would enable all the 
cultivators to break up their stubble in turn, audits pro- 
vision will probably be within the reach of the ordinary 
landholder or co-operative society 


Chapter VI -SOWING AND SEED 
Time for sowing. 

We have seen in the last chapter boiv the cultivator 
prepares a good seed bed, the next operation is to put the 
•=eed in the ground. In ttus matter, as m tillage, the 
greatest difficulty is to know when to act In ordinary 
seasons the cultivator rarely makes a mistake, but fais 
experience is occasionally at fault m exceptional weather, 
and sometimes he has to take a good deal of nsL For 
instance, after the failure of the rams in 1896, it was of 
the utmost importance to each mdividual cultivator to get 
as large a rabi crop as posSiMe seed ivas no doubt very 
dear, but advances to meet its cost were readily given both 
by Government and by the majority of landlords, and so a 
large area was so^wn that would probablj have been left 
fallow if the need of producmg food had been less urgent. 
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or if there had been less help in obtaining seed Some of 
the fields so sown gave an adequate return while others 
did not but there is no doubt that the outturn of food was 
on the wl ole far higher than if the people had not been 
helped to sow The principle thus established is that 
when there is a serious deficiency in the khanf and when 
the ground is rather dry in Oi-tober cultivator^ should be 
given eiery facility for obtaining seed and left to decide 

eacli man for lumself w lether it is worth wl lie to take 
the risk of 50V, ing it No one elbe Government or land 
holder can poasibly decide this question it must be left 
entirely to the individual cultivator 

A similar question will sometimes ari«e wl en the 
early rainfall in June and Julj is unusually light and the 
principle IS the same aithu season however, the culti 
vator can usually afford to wait longer as there is alwajs 
a chance of copious rain coming to change the situation 
while ram m the end of October or early in November is 
exceedingly rare A more common risk in the khanf is 
that heavy rain may come just after a large area has been 
sown the soil will be for a time too wet for germination 
and the seed may either rot entirely or at best germinate 
weakly or partially This t» a risk which the cultivator 
cannot avoid if the seed is lost there is usually lime lo 
resow the land if more see«l can be got so tliat the loss 
la not very serious forinstance 20 lbs of maize sown on 
an acre may yield 800 lbs of grain the net increa'^e being 
780 lbs , if the field has to be sown twice ov er, the net 
increase 13 reduced to 760 lbs not a very material differ 
ence The lois of cour&e is greater ifa larger weight of 
seed has to be sown wl eat for instance requires about 
100 to 120 lbs to the acre And there is often a difficulty 
in getting a fresh supply of seed a cultivator wl o usually 
saves his own seed will as a rule have to buy hi'j se^'cnd 
5 ipjily when prices are very high and there 1 ‘j little money 
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m the house, while a man who depends on his> banher for 
seed may find diffioultiea in getting a second adranoe 
The lo» from the need of reaowiDg is therefore Tery real, 
though it la not to be compared with that which results 
when the land cannot be «!OTm3t all 
Method of sowing 

If, however, we leave theae queationa out of couai 
deration and assume that the state of the ground is favour 
able for •=owing the important points to consider are, first, 
the p^a''ing of the •^eed and, «ecoiidly, its quality We 
have seen in the first chapter that each plant requires a 
certain amount of «pace from which to draw its nonrish- 
meat if the plants are too crowded, individuals will be 
iQsuffi'.iently fed while if they are too far apart, space will 
be wasted and the outturn of the field as a whole will be 
reduced The ideal system of '■pa''mg u to plant each 
seed separately after ineasurmg the distance apan This 
course IS mere or less followed m a few cases where the 
seed Is verj expensive , seed potatoes for instance, are 
verj costly, and thfe.e are «own in rows or drills '•eparated 
hy equal distance^, while in each drill the potatoes are 
pla-^ed at equal distances apan the distances are not 
actually measured with a rod, but they axe approximately 
equal The system of «!owing sugarcane cuttings is practi 
(Silly the 'ame. 

This system takes a good deal of labour and time, and 
the cost increases as the mdividual seeds are ■'mailer and 
as the quantity to be ■'own n$es , with crops of mtermedi 
ate value, such as wheat, another plan is followed, the seed 
being dropped by hand m a farrow or drill made by the 
plongi * Jb this cass^ tiw disiasro between fije draJL- 25 
regulated as ea^’h successive drill is made by the ''ame 
• In the western disbicts the rabi crops are csnally sovm 
tiTOTigh a banTjco attacted to the plongh m ■■ccli a way that 
Ite ‘eed m c iLs lurrow 
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plough working evenly bnt the seed is dropped by hand 
m the drills in such a way that, while each plant is assured 
of sufficient room on two aides on the other sides it may 
be crowded or unnecessary space may be left The result 
can be seen by carefully exanuning a drill of wheat in an 
ordinary cultivator’s field here and there plants will be 
found crowded together, while elsewhere there will be blank 
spaces A certain amount of loss results by this method of 
sowing, but It la not serious when the seed is dropped by a 
careful and experienced labourer and in any case the cost 
of placing each seed separately in its exact position would 
probably outweigh the advantages to be obtained. With 
inferior crops again even the system of drilling os abandoned 
and the seed is scattered broadcast over the ploughed field, 
and in this case the spacing most always be defective, 
and an inexpert sower may cause considerable loss This 
system is therefore applied mainly to those crops which 
will not pay for anything beyond the minimum of labour, 
but it IS frequently adopted with khanf crops such as cotton 
or maize, which would certainly pay for better spacing The 
cause 13 probably the hurry with which khanf operations 
have to be conducted , each favourable hour has to be made 
the most of if work m to be done lo time, and broadcasting 
13 much quicker than dnllmg There has been a marked 
change in practice during recent years among cultivators 
who can obtain canal water and a large proportion of the 
area under cotton and maize is now sown before the rams 
break in a seed bed prepared with irrigation The pressure 
on time during the rams is thus mitigated, and the practice 
has other advantages to secure its full benefit the cotton 
and maize should certainly be dnlled 

In some cases the patah is run over the field after the 
seed has been sown, while in others the surface of the land 
13 left rough Whether it is used or not depends on the 
state of the seed bed , if it is on the dry side the patah will 
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te used to enable moislure to nse from below while if it is 
rather wet it will be left to dry as quickly as possible 
Hence the use of the patah after sowing is commoner in 
the rabi than in the khanf and in the rabi it is most usual 
when there has been little ram in the end of September and 
the beginning of 0 tober 

Thinning: and traniplanting: 

Whether the seed is sown broadcast or m drills the 
cultivator as a rule uses a larger quantity than is actually 
required to cover land evenly Hi* object is to guard 
against some of the •^eed being dead and unable to gerroin 
ate a common enough thing when he gets his «eed from a 
gram dealer If then all tbe seed germinates some of the 
plants will be overcrowded and it may be desirable to thin 
out a few in order to give the rest more room this process 
IS not common m the provinces On the other hand ivith 
some crops it is possible to fill up blanks that bare been 
made by the seed fading young wheat seedlings for instance 
can be taken from places where the field is overcrowded and 
planted in the blank spaces but this requires much minute 
labour and it is always doubtful whether the process pays its 
expenses In other cases blanks can be filled by sowing 
more seed in holes opened by hand or with the kburpi this 
too IS a rare practice but it may pay with crops such as 
maize and cotton where the number of plants in a field is 
comparatively small and the loss of even a few may make 
an appreciable difference in the yidd of the plot 
Thick and thin sowing 

The spacing of the plants in the field has a marked effect 
on the way in which they develop As a general rule plants 
sown close together grow taller and with fewer branches 
than if the spaces between them were greater consequently 
plants which by habit throw out Beveral stems or branches 
each of which bears flowers and seed require more room, 
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and therefore are sown more thinly than those that have a 
single stem with few branches or several stems growing 
up close together Arhar, for instance, may be sown very 
thinly along with juar, but if the season suits it it may 
grow so thick and bushy as to fill the whole field after the 
juar has been removed The commonest practical use of 
this principle is the sowmg of juar for fodder when this 
crop IS sown mainly to produce gram, not more than tea 
or twelve pounds of seed go to the acre, but more than 
twice this quantity is sown for fodder , the plants are crowd 
ed close together and grow to a great height, so that the 
quantity ol fodder gathered from an acre is much increased 
while (if they are allowed to form grain at all) the headi 
contain much less gram than where each plant has had a 
greater apace Again hemp which is grown for the fibre 
contained in the stalk is sown very thickly so that the 
stalks, and therefore the fibre they contain, may be as long 
as possible On the other hand, low, bushy crops like gram 
are sown thinly, so that the individual plants may not be 
crowded, and stunted in their growth 
Quality of seed. 

The quality of the seed is a most important question 
In the ordinary course of ihmgs some of the seeds produc 
ed by a plant are in some way defective, that is, either they 
will not gemunate at all or they will produce inferior plants 
which will yield at most a reduced quantity of inferior 
seed , and on the other hand, some seeds will produce 
plants of exceptional health and vigour The proper choice 
of seed is therefore an important matter m an ordinary 
lot of seed it is not nniisal for ten per cent or more to be 
bad, this would mean a corresponding reduction in the 
outturn, but as we have seen the cultivator usually endea 
vours to protect himself from the loss by sowing more seed 
than is actually needed. This course involves a certain 
amount of waste due to faulty spacing as there is no 
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certainty that the bad seedwillbeeienly distributed, but it 
mimnuses the loss at the cost ‘of the extra seed required 
In some case", too, the loss can be further reduced by trans* 
planting, but undoubtedly the best course is to sow good 
seed, and it is a course which the cultivator adopts when 
he can. 

Seed supply. 

It must be remembered that the ordinary cultivator can 
not go into one of a number of shops and choose the seed 
that he thinks will suit him if he is fairly prosperous, he 
will have saved his seed from the previous year otherwise 
he is dependent on the grain dealer who finances him 
Now a cultivator may either take only the best seed or he 
may take all that is not bad The former course which 
IS usually called seed selection, will in ordinary circum 
stances lead to a gradual improvement in the crop , the 
latter will prevent a gradual deterioration 

5eed selection. 

Seed selection IS commonly practised o\eT large parts 
of the provinces m connection with certain cropa Its 
action IS based on the great principle of inlieritanee, that 
plants tend on the whole to resemble their parents Thus 
if a cultivator picks out, say, the fifty finest plants m a field 
and savejj their produce for seed, he can be Confident that 
the plants raised from thn, seed will, on the whole, be at 
least as good as the parents. The term “ finest ’ which 
has just been used means most suited to the purpose for 
which the crop is grown if it is a gram crop, the finest 
plant IS ordinarily that which yields the greatest quantity 
of good gram The crop of which seed is most commonly 
selected is juar iF you sec a cultivator in the central duah 
starting to thresh his juar, you will most probably «ee that 
he puts aside a small pile of the largest heads, and he wdl 
tell you that he is saving these for seed Similarly for 
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maize the finest cobs are often set aside and I hai e been 
told that some of the Trestem cultivators e^en cho'ie 
wheat seed in the same way The process is certamlj 
desirable in all cases but as with so many other desirable 
processes the question arises whether it is worth the labour 
The labour depends on theease with which individual diffe 
fences can be recognised now juar and maize are just the 
crops where the ease is greatest for a man with any 
experience can see at a glance which heads or cobs are 
the best and he can do the selection on the threshing floor 
as juar has only one head and oiuntry maize not (as a rule) 
more than two cobs to the plant With wheat on the 
other band where the productivity depends, so largely on 
the number of ears to the plant the choice must be made 
in the field while the plants are standing and anyone who 
cares to try tlie experiment will find it a matter of consider 
able difficulty to pick out the best plants even in a half 
acre field With crop^ such as peas or urd agam the plants 
are so much mtertwined that selection becomes almost 
impossible The^e facts explain the apparent anomaly that 
many cultivators sele t from such inferior crops as juar 
while they do not select from wheat and further expla 
nation is to be found in the fact that men can afford to keep 
a few pounds of juar seed though they have to sell (or 
hand over to their bankers) the whole produce of their 
wheat Seed selection i?> thus limited not only by practical 
difficulties but by economic considerations 
5eed rejection 

The alternative toseedaelection isto reject those seeds 
which are noticeably bad and sow all the rest Some of 
the most careful cultivatoiu habitually hand pick their seed 
rejecting any seed that looks abnormal I have seen this 
done even with such a cheap crop as urd and a very 
laborious pro ess it is A readier b it not so effi-ctive 
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method IS to pass tbe,seedoTerasie\e,rejeetiDg all under 
Sized seeds (as small size as a rule indicates weak ordefec 
tive seed) and this al<=o is commonly practised , but many 
cultivators sow all the seed theycan procure without sepa 
rating out the defective seeds or impurities, taking in fact 
what 13 given to them though they appreciate highly an 
offer of better seed 

Deterioration of seed stocks 
Thus no improvement in the local agriculture is needed 
more urgently than increased facilities for obtaming good 
seed It must be recognised that under present conditions 
the chances are m favour of a pr igressive deterioration of 
the crops in those cases where the seed is advanced bj the 
gram dealer A gram dealer receives at harvest a large 
quantit) of wheat (for mstance) some of which he will keep 
for issue of seed nest season while the re-jt he will sell in 
the towns for consumption as flour Now tbo price of what 
he sells depends on its quality while m practice he can ad 
\ancaaQy quality be likes for seed It is not in human 
nature that the average dealer should keep his best wheat 
for sowing the ordinaryman will ibe best and keep for 
sowing that which would command the lowest price m 
other words the process at work is the selection of the 
worst not the best «ecd and this process must lead to 
gradual deterioration The irapoitance of this ques+ion 
to the country is obwous 

The existing system of seed supply leads also to the 
mixing of several varieties in the field and with commercial 
crop> such as wheat and cotton mixed produce fetches lower 
prices than could be obtained for pure varieties It is how 
ever httle use for the mdindual to keep his seed pure if 
ills neighbours will not do the same and the improvement 
of seed sto ks is essentialK a matter for co operative action 
so that a sufficient quantitj of pure produce maybe offered 
to tempt buyers to pay a fair pnee 
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Change of seedi 

Another point of interest in connection inth seed is 
that seed from the same stock sown year after year in the 
same lo ahty tends m some cases to deteriorate in such 
cases it IS a great advantage oocasionally to obtam seed 
from some distance This of course is impossible for the 
ordinary cultivator > but the benefit is secured to some 
extent as a result of the periodical scarcities when local 
supplies becomeinsafiBcient and largequantities of seed gram 
have to be imported from elsewhere The need is probab 
ly less important where pure strains are grown than where 
the seed is mixed 

Introduction of new crops and varieties 

Lastly a few words may be said as to the introduction 
of new crops or varieties It is as a rule of little use for a 
landholder or cultivator to sow a small plot of a new crop 
because it attracts so many enemies that it is likely to be a 
financial failure while if the produce is to be sold there is 
not enough of it to make a market A plot of maize, for 
instance sown in a locality where maize is not grown will 
attract so many birda and vermia that without fencing and 
coustant watching there will be very little yield , again where 
a new lariety of an existing crop is tried on a few small 
plots the process of cross-fertilisation referred to m chapter 
I will prevent its mamtenaaco in a pure condition and 
will probably obliterate the verj qualities that give it its 
superiority The introduction of new crops or varieties 
requires organised action by landholders and cultivators 
To begin with demonstration plots should be arranged in 
the villageci concerned these should be controlled by the 
agricultural department, which can carry out the special 
precautions required m each case Then if the cultivators 
decide to try the new crop or varietj arrangements have to 
be made that neaTlj all of them shall grow it , and 
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simultaneously steps must be taken to provide a market The 
process is by no means simple,aiid requires either the active 
co-operation of the landholders, or organised bodies of 
cultivators such as are now to be found m the co-operative 
societies 


Chapter VII— IRRIGATION 
Introductory 

The cultivator can conserve by proper tillage much of 
the natural water supply for the benefit of his crops, and 
there are some regions in the plains where the supply m 
ordinary seasons is abdut suflBcient for bis needs This is 
the case in most of the river valleys and also in a large 
part of the submontane tracts where the heavier rainfall 
and the drainage from the higher ground combine to keep 
the land sufficiently moist Over the greater part of the 
duab, however, irrigation is necessary to make the best 
use of the land m the rabi season, and it may also he 
required to tide over dry periods lo the kharif 
Sources of irrigation. 

The first question is, where to get water, the second, 
how It can best be used The sources available are (1) 
canals bringing water from the great rivers, (2) local 
streams, jhils and tanks , (3) wells 

We are not concerned with the construction or manage 
ment of the canal systems, whidi are m charge of an expert 
department The water is laid on in a series of channels, 
according to the level of the country, from these channels 
which are maintamed by the department, it is led through 
the village by smaller channels constructed by the land 
holders or cultivators These village-channels are as a 
rule so badly designed and maintained as to cause very 
serious loss of water , and the consequence may be that 
culti\ ators cannot get the water which they need, and which 
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would reach them tlirough a well maintained channel It is 
thus the interest of the landholders to see that the channels 
on their estates are properly maintained and that waste of 
water is avoided, and wherethe channels are of some length 
the advice of an ofBeer of the Irrigation department should 
be sought and followed 

Streams and jhils. 

The use of local streams and jhils is largely governed 
by customs (which are as a rule recorded m the village 
papers) securing to different interests «omethmg Iikea fair 
share of the limited supply of water available In fact the 
limitation of the supply is t!ie disUDguislung feature of 
these sources they can usually be drawn on for late rice 
and for the first watering of the rabi, but m a dry season 
they commonly prove msufficient even for these purposes, 
and It IS only rare)> that they can be relied on for a second 
rabi watering Id fact it may be said of these sources that 
the greater the need the less help con they give 

Tanks. 

The term tank has different meanings m different parts 
of India, and these must be clearly distinguished. In more 
or less hilly tracts, a description which covers part of 
Bundelkhand and smaller areas in Mirzapur, Allahabad 
and Agra a tank is a reservoir formed by tlirowing a dam 
across a valley or depression between two hills the reservoir 
so formed catches the nunfall on the lulls, and water is let 
out from It to the lands lying at a lower level m addition 
the soakage from it keeps the land below the dam much 
moister than it would otherwise be, and ensures a suppl} 
of water m the wells. Reservoirs of this description are 
unknown m the duab, where the surface does not permit 
of their construction bnt somewhat sinular results are 
obtamed on a smaller scale bj dams thrown across the 
drainage-lmestoholdupwaterforthence crop In theduab 
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'I tank means simply an ctciv^iod in the le% el ground the 
earth escaTated la thrown op ronnd the edges, gaps being 
provided b} which the surface dnmage from the neigh 
bourmg land can flow into the excavation These tanks 
are not capable of assisting irrigation on a large scale 
They are usually shallow (as the cost of excavation m 
creates greatly with the dq>th), so that the amount of 
wnter stored is not great, and it diminishes rapidly by era 
poratioo in hot and dry weather Further, as with jhils 
tanks hold least water when most is wanted Tanks are 
however, bj no means useless near houses they are most 
useful for watering cattle and for various domeatic purposes 
and in ordinary years they can usually give a first watering 
to a certain amount of land , they cannot, however, serve 
os an efficient protection against drought The chief point 
to attend to in their construction is the nature of the sod 
the bottom of the tank shoold be a thick layer of claj 
which will, as we have seen, serve to keep the water from 
diammg away it la otten possible to dig a tank too deep 
and cases are known where in the attempt to increase the 
value of a tank all the clay bottom has been dug out and 
a «andy bottom left which held no water at all Such a 
mistake would not be made by a practical cultivator, but 
IS not unlikely to occur when a tank is being made by an 
Ignorant land agent. 

Wells. 

Finally there are wells, the most important source of 
all In parts of the countiy south of the Jumna the wells 
are sunk into rock and supplied with water through the 
cracks and fiasures which they cross In this case depth is 
the chief need^ and the people sink the wells as deep they 
can afford But in by far the largest part of the provmce, 
the wells do not penetrate within many hundred feet of rock 
then supply is drawn from the subsoil, and the conditions 
under which ^\'vter is obtained should be clearly understood. 
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If a hole IS dug in the ground it will sooner or later 
reach a point where water begins to collect at the bottom 
the depth at which this occnrs is called the percolation level , 
m the alluvium it vanes between about 10 feet and 100 
feet below the surface If the hole is dug deeper, water 
will collect in it and will stand at this level , and if the 
water is taken out, more will Eow in until it has again 
reached the level 

Such a hole constitutes a percolation well Wells of 
this kmd are exceedingly cheap but they are very short 
lived as the sides soon fall in, and the supply of water 
which they yield is as a role very small 

The other kind of well is called a spnng well We 
have seen in the previous chapter that below the surface 
of the ground there are large beds of saturated sand more 
or less enclosed in clay a spring well is one which draws 
water from one of these underground sand beds The well 
is sunk down to the clay overlying the sand and a hole is then 
driven through the clay bed the water rises through 
this hole and fills the well to the percolation level or there 
abouta, and as water is drawn out more comes in through 
the hole in the clay and this level tend'> to be maintained 
These wells have this advantage over percolation wells 
that the supply of water is ordinarily much greater, and 
that being stored at a greater depth from the surface it is 
less liable to loss from evaporation This greater depth, 
on the other hand, involves more expense in raising the 
^water, while in many cases the well has to be lined to keep 
the sides from falling in The great value of these wells 
is that they can be relied on m years of drought when 
streams and tanks have dried up, and percolation wells are 
liable to fail It is of course conceivable that a severe 
drought should result in these nnderground supplies fading, 
and this has actually occurred over limited areas, but os 
a rule, though the percolation level may fall after a 
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drongbt, the well remains serviceable and the level rises 
again when wet seasons ensue 

Limns: vvells. 

We have jnst mentioned that the sides of a well maj 
need protection it is the extent of this need which mainly 
determinea the coat of mahn g a well Linmg may be 
required for wells of both kinda and the methods adopted 
in the two cases are generally similar Where the "oil 
through which the well pasaea n. throughout clay oi stifi 
loam it may be possible to do without any protection, as 
the earth at the sidea will retain it, place even when wet 
Deep unprotected wells of this sort may last for a long 
term of yeat^, but they will eventually wear out as the 
slow oozLQg from the sides and the splash of water spilt 
while being lifted tend to loosen the earth and make it fall 
into the well 

It may, however, happ<=>D that the well has to pass 
through a bed of sand or light, fnable loam , if tbia la left 
unprotected, the loose earth soon falls into the well, bring 
mg with It the loam or clay which rested on it, and the 
well IS spoilt Very ingenious methods have been devised 
by cultivators for preventing (his mjury the commonest 
13 to protect the weak part of the well by a thick rope of 
twigs colled round it arbar stalks and the coarsest high 
grasses are usually employed for this purpose Some- 
times a hollow cjlmder of arhar stalks is woven basket 
fashion and fixed in the weak place , sometimes the 
cylinder is built of pieces ol wood p^ged together, and 
sometimes the weak place is Imed with bncks resting on a 
shelf or bevel cut m the well Cjlmders of corrugated 
iron can also be employed they cost more than the other 
devices but last longer In the case of a percolation well a 
linmg 13 usually required for a few feet at the bottom 
If however the soil is '-andy throughout, or if there are 
numerous bands of sand, the whole well must be lined. 
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Either the well may be dug m the usual way and then 
lined from the bottom with bncks uncemented or cemented 
only with mud, or a masonry cylinder (strengthened some- 
times with iron rods or hands) is built up on a strong ring 
ot wood or iron (called the curb) and gradually sunk by 
digging the earth from beneath it until the cla^ bed on 
which It is to rest la leached 

Tnere are m mj important points in this operation 
winch we cannot deal with fully the practical work of 
sinking a cylinder must be earned out either by a profes 
sional engineer ox by a practical builder who has ex 
peuencG of what has to be done One great danger is the 
use of bad mortar, which may lead to the cylinder break 
iDg another u that il may be sunk crooked, usually with 
the same result 

Conditions for spring wells* 

Apart then from the u«e of good materials and the 
employment ol careful workmen, the great point in under 
takmg the expensive work of sinking a masonry spring 
well is to be reasonably sure (1) that a bed of saturated 
coaiso* sand exists at a reasonable depth, and (2) that it 2 S 
covered by a layer of clay snfiBciently thick to support the 
cylinder that will rest on it In popular language the bed 
of clay lying over tb® saturated sand is known as inola, and 
‘foundation-clay’ isaconvement English equivalant Foun 
dation-clay is generally, but not universally, met with in 
the greater porticm ol th® well irrigated area in the 
Gangetic plain from Aligarh northwards its distribution is 
more irregular and further east there are numerous loca 
litics where the layer is too ihin to support a well or is 
altogether absent In Tillage® where wells are numerous 
the cultivators rarely or never make a mistake in locating 
the site of a well the localities which should be avoided 

■ If the sand is very fine, the stater xv 11 not flow rcaSil) tb« 
well 
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Imve been learned by experience which is carefully trea- 
sured up But xn a localitj where failures have been 
frequent or where there are few existing wells, cultivators 
dare not risk making a well which may prove a failure; 
hence theie localities remain umrngated and are liable to 
serious injury in dry years In all csises where the cul- 
tivators are doubtful whether a well can be sunk, it is 
advisable to begin by taking trial borings A boring is 
"imply a narrow hole sunk in the earth the nature of the 
earth brought up is noticed and a person trained in the art 
can infer almost with ceri'iintv from these indications 
whether a well can bo "unk or not This precaution should 
always be taken when it is de?.ired to sink a well in a 
place where a cultivator is not willing to take the risk In 
some of the western di>tncts the profession of well borer 
has come into existence in recent jcars , but in most parts 
of the provinces it fc> necessarv to engage one of the borers 
who are provided bj the Agricultural department tnd 
supplied with suitable tools 

It occasionally bappeiw that a well is a failure it goes 
wrong m sinking, or though properly sunk verj httle 
water flows into it In such cases is not necessary to 
pronounce the well useles-s a defective well can often be 
cured by an expert We cannot describe here all the 
defects that may occur or the remedies that should be 
applied and must leave the subject as one on which the 
ordinary person should be content to obtain expert advice 
Two common cases may however be mentioned Some* 
tiroes the foundation-clay i3 so thick that it cannot be 
pierced by the ordinary tools when this i-, the case, the 
tools Dsed for tnal bonnys are effectiv e A^ain, when the 
supply of water is deficient, it may often be verj greatly 
increased by sinking a pipe down to the next underlying 
sand bed bonng tools can be used for this purpose 
also 
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Methods of ralsingr waten 
As a rule the water available is at a lower level than 
the field which ib is desirable to irrigate, the only exception 
being where a canal flows above the level of the surround 
ing land, or m hilly country where a reservoir waters land 
below its embankment or where a stream can be earned in 
branches over sloping ground The first thing m utilizing 
the water is therefore to raise it to the required level 
The best means of doing this depends on the height to 
which the water has to be raised 

For lifts of less than four feet, the ordmary implement 
13 a closely woven basket held at the ends by ropes This 
13 worked by two labourers who swing the basket into the 
water and then empty it at the lugher level into the 
channel by which it is meant to flow This is hard work, 
and four men working by turns must be employed to each 
lift the merit of the system is that it involves little 
capital cost while its defects are (I) that a good deal of 
water falls back each time the basket is raised (2) useless 
work 13 expended on raising the basket (8) the process is 
slow When the nse is up to eight or nine feet two lifts 
have to be employed each witb four men An alternative 
to the basket lift is tbe chain pump which consists of a 
series of discs on an endless chain passing over a wheel 
and through a pipe as the wheel is turned, the discs rising 
through the pipe bring up a constant stream of water A 
small pump of this sort requires rather less labour than 
a basket lift when properly fitted there is no loss 
by spilling nor is there any useless work as the cham 
and discs coming up are counterbalanced by the chain and 
discs going down This pump can do better work than a 
single basket lift but its efficiency is greatest between four 
and twenty feet as it can then replace two or more lifts 
Its drawback is its first cost (about fifty rupees) which 
puts It out of the reach ofthe ordinary cultivator It is 
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however evton-ively used by cultivators who h-vve a large 
area under crops such as cane and potatoes, which require 
large quantities of water Two pumps of this hind can be 
geared together and worked by a pair of bullocks this 
forms a most efficient lift but the cost of gearing is «o 
great that only the largest cultivators can afford it A 
simpler lift (the Baldeo) IS made on a different plan to be 
worked by cattle but its practical efficiency has not yet 
been fully determined and it is in use id only a few places 
Canals are usually so planned that the lift does not 
exceed eight or mne feet, and this is the usual limit also 
with jhils and tanks though in special cases water is raised 
from these sources by three four or even five successive 
basket lifts For shallow percolation wells (say six to 
fifteen feet deep)tbere are twocoinmon lifts the charkln and 
the dhenkU These are simple arrangements for lifting a 
jar of water and counterpoising the weight of the jar, and 
can be understood at a glance For deeper wells it is 
usual to raise the water m a leather bucket drawn by cattle 
walking down an inclined plane For lifts over twenty 
feet no cheap lift has yel been devised which can compete 
with this indigenous system. The inclined plane is worked 
on different methods in the east and the west of the pro 
Vinces in the west two pairs of bullocks are used to each 
lift one pair coming up to the well while the other pair 
raise the bucket while in the east the work is done by a 
single pair The western system (known as kill) savfe> 
time and is less severe on the bullocks which do not 
undergo a sudden jerk as the empty bucket is returned to 
the well the eastern system (iagor) involves less capital 
expenditure on bullocks and is therefore mote suited to 
the means of small cultivators 

The form of lift known as the Persian wheel is in com 
mon nse with wells in the extreme north and extreme 
south of the provinces, but is unknown in the intervening 
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country It consL'its of a rough fnme •work, ■working in 
the mouth of the well with an endle-is string of earthen 
pots hanging on it as the drum is turned by a rough 
wooden gearing worked by cattle the full pots come up 
out of the water and emp^y into a trough This arrange 
nient appears to be less effective than the inclined plane 
but it IS suited to the particular conditions of the tracts 
where it is found 

There is a wide scope for the employment of mechanical 
power — preferably oilengines — m raising water from the 
rivers and the larger jhils The actual cost of raising 
water b\ an efficient engine and pump is very much les> 
than that of the indigenous methods but to secure economj 
a certain minimura supply of water must be kept up 
This method therefore is beyond the reach of individual 
cultivators, but can be profitably adopted by groups of 
cultivators or by individual landholders Probably some 
wells also would yield a sufficient mimmum supply to 
justify the use. of an engine but in this case there is the 
risk that the foundation clay may collapse if too much 
water is drawn, and landholders should obtam expert 
advice before deciding on an installation 

Application of water to the land 

The proper application of water to the land is a matter 
requiring much experience and judgement, and also a cer 
tain amount of luck No rules can be given for judgmg 
when a field requires water and a cultivator is often 
tempted to withhold water for a few days in the hope of 
ram If the rain does not come, the growth of his crop is 
injured but, on the other hand if ram comes just after 
irrigation, some of the land may get an excessive supply, 
and at least equal injury result 

The amount of water required and the number of water 
mgs vary with the crop Mid with the soil Particulars 
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ti,e ne«b of cch crop mllbe fonnd m the dclail«l 
on L rogacdn .he roJ,.. .mhe 
rememheicdthat plants roqmro a continnora supply 
^ater adequate bn. not excessive I>oiv, xs a field can on y 
be iingatrf from time to time, it n, obvious that its soil 
i.iU be sometimes ratber too net and sometimes rather too 
J„ for the best possible growth hence an occasional 
light irrigation m desirable in preference to a single 
hlavj scaling, but the cultivator is a busy man and 
„ust attend to all his land in tarn, and m practice he 
arrives at a rough sort of compronnse. giving perhaps 
rather more water on fewer occasions than is desirable 
Again It t, obvious from what we have seen regarding 
drainage that a well drained sindj od wdl reqmre 
far more w Iter than i nch loam to beep it m condiHon , 

m fact the very sandy sods require o ^ch water 
that thei are practically never irrigated On he other 
hand the heaiiest clijs are seldom o. never irrigateil 
in the cold weather as the effect ol watering these 
IS to waterlog the surface Between these two ejtremca 
the cultivator regulates the amount ol water to the best of 
hu ahllrty so as to gtve the plants the greatest chanee of 
favourable growth the piacuce of the skdled cultivator 
cannot be nuproved m ihn, repe t In one point, how 
ever practice is frequently defective, for when canal water 
can flow on to the lands, loo much K very often used at 
one time Where water has to be raised the coat and 
laboni of ranting it ensure that there rs no excess but 
when It flows freely, less care is tahen and the lower parts 
of a field are apt to get swamped , , , 

Another pomt of importance is to see that each part of 
the field gets us fan share of water This IS usnalf} 
effected by dividing the field mto compartments by low 
ndges of earth (known as Imrt), as soon as the seed has 
been own The water IS then allowed to ran mto each 
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compartment ui tum till it is snfGciently moist Obvions 
ly the smaller the compartments the more evenly can the 
water be distributed but, on the other hand smaller com 
partments involve more labour both in construction and in 
watering and here again the cnltivator effects a compro 
mise The most valuable crops get the smallest compart- 
ments as we can see if we compare a poppy field with a 
barley field and the greater the cost of raising water the 
smaller are the companments, so that generally «peaking 
the size of the compartments is smaller in well tracts than 
in canal tracts, and within canal tracts is smaller for lift 
than for flush ungation 

Relative value of canals and wells 

The question is often asked whether well or canal 
irrigation is best l»ow there i» no doubt that for all 
ordinary crops canal irrigation is easier consequently 
canals will as a rule supersede wells where they come into 
competition In spe''ial ca»e» however wells may still be 
preferred, the reason bemg that the water contains some 
valuable plant tood. Tbi» is specially tme of wells near 
houses which contain the substance known as saltpetre ■“ 
composed of potash and combmed mtrogen this is an 
admirable manure for most crop» especially for tobacco 
and so we find that tobacco is where possible irrigated 
from such wells It ronsi not be supposed that canal 
water contains no plant food the fine silt which it carnes 
contains a certain amount of mineral plant food while 
combined mtrogen is also present derived partly from the 
ram water and partly from organic substances which have 
fallen into the water and decayed But the manunal 
value of canal water is nothing hke that of a well very 
rich in saltpetre though it may be equal to that of a well 
in the open country 

To sum up in the practice of irrigation as in tillage 
the average cultivator has little to learn His success is 
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conditioned by the capital be can command, and for want 
of capital he often has to pat np with an inadequate supply 
of water and with inefficient means of raising it to the 
surface It follows that the greatest benefit a landholder 
can confer on his estate is to ensure an efficient water 
supply for all land where irrigation is possible 
ifott ta Ciapler VII 

Aq immenie mass of inlormatioo oo wells will bo tousd m tbe 
papers lelatizig to tbe constructiOQ ol wells for miration, pcbl abed 
in 1833, by the College Press at Roorkee The theory of wells is con 
c sely eiplained m “The Afanunl of Irrigation Wells" by Mr E A 
hlolony (Allahabad Government Press) For a discnision o! the wider 
principles of imgat on the reader may be referred to the Bsport of the 
Irrigation Conaniss on of 1901—03 

CHAPTER VIII— MANURING 
Supply of mineral plant food 
As we have seen m the first chapter, all crops take some 
plant food from the soil, so that in process of time tbe 
mineral plant food must decrease id quantity But the 
reserye supply is so great and the amount consumed is so 
small that this question is not of immediate practical im 
portance in tbe case of ordinary cultivators further little 
of the mineral plant food can be absolutely lost as neither 
potash nor pbospbonc acid can pass away into the air, and 
therefore these substances return to the soil in ashes, ex 
element or decayed matter so long as the produce of the 
land IS consumed on it Where however, the produce is 
exported the land is certainly impoverished and to this 
extent the provinces lose mainly by tbeir export of oil seeds 
and of bones, the latter contammg large quantities of 
phosphoric acid Under tbe esistm^ conditions,, however 
these exports must continue though they undoubtedly re 
present a sale of part of the capital of the country , the 
cultivator does all he can when be sees that the ashes or 
refuse of whatever is consumed goes back to the land 
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Supply of combined nitro^fen. 

A regards combined nitrogen the position is different. 
We have seen m the first chapter that the stock present in 
the soil at a given moment is probably of less importance 
than the conditions for bacterial activity but there is no 
doubt from the practical point of view that the utilisation 
of all nitrogenous manures available in the village is a 
matter of fundamental importance Tlie mam substances 
which the cultivator has at his disposal are (1) human ex 
crement, (2j human unne, (3) excrement of cattle, (4) 
urine of cattle {5) dead leaves, stalks wool, hair, and 
household refuse generally 

Use of human excrement. 

The disposal of human excrement and urine is governed 
by the social habits of the people and there is no near 
prospect of any regular system of sanitation being intro 
duced in the villages a matter of fact, however, much 
of the excrement does go to enrich the soil of the fields 
close to the houses and even tbe portion which is deposited 
on waste spaces m the village is not wholly lost, as some 
of the products of its decomposition find their way into 
the underground water and so into wells but it would he 
a distinct benefit to agncuUure as well as to samtation if 
public opinion should prevent the pollution of the village 
site and require all excrement (solid and liquid) to be de 
posited in the fields In towns which are too large for the 
population to be within easy reach of the fields, the excre 
ment is removed by sweepers and either sold to those 
cultivators whose caste rules permit them to handle it, or 
else buried in the ground The latter course is usual in 
the neighbourhood of the larger towns ordinarily a pit is 
fiJJpd wjjib aod thss iswiMvas? jrat.b sajU-b ivfter 

sufficient time for the putrefactive processes to go on, the 
pit will contain a dark substance which can be handled 
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wlfhonfc offence and is known techmeally as pondratte it 
IS an exceedingly valnable manore containing large quan 
titles of combined nitrogen and la osed chiefly for the 
more expensive crop such as po atoes vegetables and 
''Ugareane thongh it can be n-^ profitablv for the aple 
crops al«o This system does not however «ave all the 
combmed mtrogen of the excrement the aggrega ion of 
large mas^e'* with insn6Bcien acce-o of air is no the most 
favoanble condition for the ba tena which wonld effect 
putrefaction m the most desirable wav and considerable 
quantities of combined nitrogen escape in the form of 
ammoma the pungent Tnel! of whi h (flavo ired by other 
products of decav) is a pennanent feature of the localities 
where excrement u buned. An alternative system which 
IS pursued to man) cantonments is to bury the excre 
ment in very thin layers m shallow tren hes and to 
colbrate the land os soon as putrefa tion is complete. 
This system vhich is to be preferred on «amtar 5 
grounds u aUo effective from the agncnltnnl point 
of new as the la's of nitrogen is much le^ it requires 
however a very large area to deal with any con 
siderable amount of excrement and it u. not wholly «atis 
factory in heavy cla\ where the soil is not easily penetrated 
by air The best results are obtamed with light «andy 
soil 

Various other methods of sanitation are now on their 
trial the common feature of which is that the excrement 
13 caused to putrefy not in earth but m water that 
the combmed nitrogen dissolves in the water which 
can then be n ed both for irrigation and manuring 
It EJKst he recognised tbtt the di>po>aJ of escremeat 
in cities and towns is prunanly a question of sanifa 
tion, the agncnltunst has merdy to make the be>t 
u«e of the material which the sanitary authorities pro- 
vide 
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Excrement of cattie. 

Next as regards cattle excrement The value of cow 
dung as a manure is well known to the cultivators, and if 
they burn the dung instead of applying it to their land it 
IS mainly because they cannot obtain other fuel , to a cer 
tain extent also cowdung has special advantages as fuel 
in that It keeps alight for a long tune with little consump 
tion Whether landholders can profitably take steps by 
providing other fuel to save the cowdung for the land is 
a question the answer to which depends on the resources 
of mdividual estates , jt may be noted, however, that a 
custom frequently prevails under which so many months 
dung 13 kept for fuel while the balance is set aside for 
manure, and that of course the ways of individual cultiv 
ators differ enormously the good cultivator is careful of 
his dung pit 

Dung^pits. 

The beat results are not obtained by putting dung on 
the land while fresh, it is better to keep it together till it 
has rotted, that is, till the combined nitrogen has come 
into a state where it is available for plant food. The 
method of storing is most important, as bad storage may 
lead to considerable loss, and the cultivators of these pro- 
vinces are perhaps less skilful in this than m most branch 
es of their work To begin with, the dung pit should be 
out of the reach of ram, as water will wash out of it such 
portions of the combined mtrogen as have become ready 
for plant food the pit should therefore bo protected by 
some sort of a roof, and it should have low walls to pre 
vent surface water flowing into it Secondly, much 
depends on the conditions nnder which putrefaction takes 
place we must regard a dnng pit as swarming with many 
different kinds of bacteria or small living beings, each of 
which wants to feed on some part of the contents, some 
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kinds of these living beings -will tvaste the combined m 
trogen, while others will put it into a proper form , each 
kind will thrive best under certain conditions of moisture, 
temperature and aration, and the cultivator 3 object should 
be to keep bis dung at such a heat and so supplied with 
air and moistnre that ^e beneficial bacteria will thrive 
and multiply and the harmful species will find it difficult 
to exist There should not be too much air inside the 
heap of dung, or m other word^ it should be fairly closely 
packed, tbe heap should not be too dry so that m hot 
weather it is desirable to spnnUe it occasionally with a 
very little water If these conditions are fulfilled and 
especially if the free access of water is prevented in the 
manner described above, all that the cultivator can do will 
have been done 

Urine. 

If much of the cowdung is lost to tbe land, tbe case is 
even worse with tbe unne, hardly any of which reaches its 
proper destination unless actually voided in the field or 
soaked up in the dung used for manure It is not desir 
able to collect the unne as a liquid and put it while fresh 
on tbe land, and if desirable it would not be practicable 
Inmost countries cattle have litter (straw, leaves, &.c) 
put in their stalls for warmth much of the unne 13 
soaked up by this, and as the litter when foul is thrown 
on to the manure heap tbe nnne reaches its proper destm 
ation In the greater part of these provmces the cattle 
have to do without Utter as the straw m needed for fodder, 
and what dead leaves are available are used for fuel tbe 
cattle therefore when not at work stand on bare earth, 
into which the unne soaks and is lost lluch of it can 
however be saved very dieaply and effectively wherever 
the cattle are kept under a roof tbe top layer of the floor 
should be dug out at intervals and the earth added to tbe 
manure heap, while fresh earth is put on tbe floor This 
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practice is followed by a few cultivators and its more 
general adoption would be a distinct gain 
Other refuse 

As regards the other refuse of the house it is usually 
pitted along with the dung and the organic matter rots in 
the same way while the mineral matter contained in 
the ashes is unchanged The mixture so obtamed is 
spread over the field to be manured and the field la then 
ploughed so as to mix the manure with the soil before the 
seed 13 sown 0 casionally however dung is scattered in 
small pieces over land on which vegetables or valuable 
crops such as poppy and tobacco have been sown 

Urine earth can be applied either as ordinary manure 
or else scattered over growing crops It gives very good 
results when used as a fop-drcss^np, that is applied to a 
growing crop 

Feeding cattle on the land 

It 13 not absolutely ne<x»sary to keep the dung and 
urine near the cattle shed and then carry it to the field in 
many countnes it is usual to feed the cattle on the land 
to be manured and leave their dung and urine to work 
into the soil thus fodder crops such as turnips are large 
ly fed on the land In the duab this practice does not 
prevail in many parts the cultivator cannot spare any 
part of his land solely for fodder crops but must grow 
crops which will feed lumself and his family as well as 
his cattle while in the west where the larger holdings 
allow of the growth of fodder crops the need for tilling 
the land as soon as the fodder cm be cut the risk of theft 
if valuable animals are left out at night and the want of 
feucmg cotnbme to make it better to carry the fodder to 
the house but it is a common practice in the eastern 
districts to keep sheep on land that is to be put under 
sugarcane The sheep which naturally feed very closely 
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eat the stubble and weeds that are on the land and leave 
their dung and unne on it in other ivord^ thej are 
employed to turn the •weeds stubble and any other food 
they can pick up into manure containing its combined 
nitrogen. That the cnUivator considers this a benefit is 
shown by the fact that he makea a small pajTiient to the 
sheep-owner for the use of the sheep 
Special manures. 

The cultivator has in addition to dung urine and mis 
cellaneous refuse a fe'w special manures at his disposal 
One of these IS saltpetre which is verj valuable as con 
laming both potash and combined mtrogen m a form 
which can bo taken up directly by the plant Where this 
substance is available it is used in small {juaotitits as a 
top-dressing for valuable crops It u found muted with 
other substances m places which have been inhabited for i 
long^penod. In such cases the ground always receives a 
large quantity of combined mtrogen especially m the form 
of unne this is worked op by the b-vctena in the soil 
and unites with the potash present there and eventually 
makes its appearance as a while incrustation on the surface 
of the ground. This is of course mixed with earth and 
the mixture is used under the name of noni mttli 

Another special manure is the substance known as cake 
which remains when oil has been pre:>sed from •'eeds In 
most cases this is too valuable to be used as manure as it 
IS an e-vcellent cattle food , indeed til-cake is occasionally 
eaten by human beings but castor-cake has certain medi 
cmal properties which prevent its use as a cattle food. 
Now we have seen that m oil seeds there are two prmcipal 
classes of substances (1) the oil and (2) the substances 
containing combmed mtrogen When the oil has been 
removed the residue cxmtams a great deal of the latter 
substances and makes an admirable manure for such crops 
as the better kinds of sugarcane Tbe quantity available 
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for this purpose js 0/ course small Other cakes are also 
available on a small scale the best of them is that which is 
obtained when the oil has been pressed out of the seeds of 
the Titm. 

As has been said above, bones contain a great deal of 
phosphoric acid and also a certain amount of combined 
mtrogen, they have therefore a considerable value as 
manure Unfortunately however, these substances are 
not m a condition to be used by plants, and bones decay 
very slowly In many countries they are made into an 
excellent manure by treatment witb sulphuric acid, the 
product bemg known as superphosphate or as dissolved 
bones The cost of sulphuric acid in these provinces ren 
ders this treatment commercially impossible, and the only 
way known of utilising the bones is to grind them into 
powder before puttmg them on the land This grinding 
accelerates the changes which are required to make the 
bones readily available, but the powder must be very fine 
to be of real value, and grinding is expensive Many 
castes too have a prejudice against handling bones, while 
the ordinary alluvial soils contain sufficient phosphoric acid 
for the growth of ordinary crops The use of bones is 
therefore likely to develop very slowly, if it develops at 
all 

In most countries mmerals containing potash or phos 
phone acid are largely applied as manures, but in the 
duab there is as a rule little need for these, and their use 
IS economically impossible they do not exist on the spot 
and the cost of bringing them from long distances is pro 
hibitive 

As regards the distribution of manure over the 
vanous parts of a cultivator s bolding, something has been 
said In the chapter on soils, and we shall return to 
the subject when dealing with the management of a 
holding 
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yol6 to Charier Till, 

Detailed descriptions of Tarions mothods of Esving duag aod nrioe 
will he foand m B^ltaUn No 14 of tho Agt cnltaral Secies, pabi abed 
by the Soper ntendent of tbe AUab^bid Gorernmeot Press A goo-I 
lumiaary of what IS known regarding the ronjog of msnore w 11 be 
fonod m “Agricultural Bao eriology ’ by H tV Coon (London, 
Rebman) ‘ The Farm Manual * published by the'bupermtendent of 
GoTernment Fr nting ac Calcutta may ba refirred lo for an acconat of 
the shallow trench system of diapostsg of refuse 


Chapter IX— HARVESTIN'G PAYMEXT OF REXT. 

AND DISPOSAL OF PRODUCE 
Time of harvesting. 

The right time to harve=it a crop oannot be ascertained 
by reference to rules, but can only be learned by esperi 
ence A crop has to be harvested as «ooq as it is ripe, 
sm-’e a ripe crop standing in tbe field very soon detenor* 
ates some of it stolen, some taken by bird» or animals, 
or knocked off the plant by ■mod or rain, while in some 
cases, especially sugarcane, t’'e composi ion of the produce 
undergoes rapid changes Ripeness in fact means that the 
produce has just reached the stage where it is most valu- 
able for the cultivator’s purposes 

Harvesiing of some crop or another is going on almost 
throughout the year from August to Hay In August 
indigo i5 being cut and the first of the "mail millets are 
ripening By September tbe maize bai vest is w full sirintr^ 
and the earlier rices are bcmg cut the mam kharif bar 
vest (millets, pulses, cotton and finally, late rice) goes on 
from October to December by which time tbe earliest 
sugarcane is ready for pressing This operation continues 
till February or March, and as soon as it is over the earliest 
of the spring pulses are ready to be gathered, then follows 
* the wheat and barley harvest, which lasts till about the 
end of April Meanwhile all sorts of minor crops have 
been gathered potatoes come in during February, a ’arge 
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'variety of taeloub cucambets aod puupkiiis at mlervala 
from April till October the hot weather millet (kBown 
as either chehn i or «awan) dunisg May and June and the 
mango crop in the same months The rabi ripens much 
earlier in the east than in the west there is nearly a full 
month a difference between Benares and Meerut The 
prolonged cold wea her m the west accounts for the differ 
en e as up to a certain point plants mature quicker the 
higher the temperature In the kharif season on the other 
hand the crops usually mature earlier in the west where 
the ram of September is as a rule less copious than in the 
east 

Methods of harvesting 

There are two mam methods of harvesting besides 
numerous special methods applicable to particular crops 
Where the ears of gram are comparatively few and con 
spicuous it 13 usual to cut them off and get out the gram 
separate from the rest of the plant This is done in the 
case of juar bajra and maize in the first two the ears are 
pieced on a bare piece of ground and cattle driven round end 
round over them the feet of the cattle gradually knock 
the gram out of the ear and in time (for it is a tedious 
pro ess) all the gram is separated As soon as this point 
IS reached the gram is winnowed this is done by lifting up 
the stuff that has been trodden and letting it fall m a 
current of wind the gram is heavy and falls straight to the 

ground wt’ile the fragments of the heads are lighter and 

are blown a little distance off The gram thus accumu 
lates in one heap and the broken heads or chaff m 
another 

In the case of maize the cobs (as the heads of grain are 
called) are not trodden out as this would damage the bulky 
bced but beaten with sticks till the gram falls off This 
method of beating is also practised with some other crops 
either the ripe plants are beaten with sticks or they are 
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themselves beaten against the ground till the gram falls 
out 

V?ith moat of the crops that produce large numbers of 
heads of gram, the whole crop not the heKls only, is put 
on the threahing floor and trodden out by cattle, and the 
gram 13 then winnowed out by the method just described 
This IS done with wheat, barley, moat of the pulses, and 
vanoua other cropa Winnowing, which looks so simple, 
reallj needs a good deal ol skill in order to judge the best 
height from which the gram should fall and the "peed of 
Its descent Given thia skill it is a most efficient process, 
and the gram is left m a heap wonderfully free from chaff 
and dust the chief drawback u that sometimes m Novero 
her and De''ember the wind fails, and it be''otQes necessary 
to create a current of air by waving a blanket or cloth , 
failure of the wud need hardly ever be feared in March or 
April 

The method ot harvesting naturally aflects the state in 
which the rest of the plant is left When the ears are 
trodden out separately the plant is left unbroien , in some 
parts of the country the juar and bajra stalks are left 
standmg m the field* till wanted for fodder, while else 
where they are cut and st3''ked in the field or stored m the 
house. Before being used for fodder they are chopped op mto 
pieces of half an inch to an iii"b long, whi''b are easier for 
the cattle to eat than the long stems Mai 2 e steins when 
dry are very mnutritious and are used mainly for fuel , but 
the green stems are given tocattle, usually mixed withjuar 
Where the whole crop has been trodden, as m the case of 
wheat, the plant is left broken into small pieces which can 
diegiveir ctrcjoWlr iTn,‘iknit*jfaTahn"piwp2nvPi\uic 

The special methods of harvestmg are employed mainlj 
mth those crops which are grown not for food but for some 
* This IS a most objectionable practice because the Btalbs hatbonr 
w»«t-pests a< will be explained ra the next chapter 
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other product Thus the whole indigo plant is cut when 
green and steeped in water to extract the dye the cotton 
pods are picked separately by hand and the fibre removed 
from the seed by a pro ess known as ginning hemp is 
soaked m water to rot the stems which are then beaten 
till the fibre is freed the heads of the poppy are lanced 
and the opium that oozes out is scraped off the leaves of 
the tobacco plant are picked and dried m the sun and 'o on 
Again we have seen that some food crops are grown not 
for the seed but for the reserve of nourisl ment which the 
plants store under ground in these cases the crop la bar 
vested simply by digging up the store when it is fully 
accumulated as with potatoes radishes yams and vanous 
other vegetables Sugarcane is treated by a separate pro 
cess the jui e 13 pressed oat of the canes as soon as they 

are cut and is boiled down till the whole is obtained as a 
solid or a tbi k liquid These special processes will be 
described where necessary in connection with the crops to 
which they are applied 

Defective methods 

It 13 important to remember that these me hods of har 
vesting whi h cultivators have worked out for themselves 
in the course of centuries are adap ed pnmanly to their 
own needs sin e there was no possibility of exporting ordi 
nary produ e until quite re ently It is therefore only to 
be expe ted that their methods o casionally produce results 
that are not welcomed in European markets This is least 
no i-^able in the case of gram all that anyone wants is 
to have his gram unbnused and free from other substan es 
and the cultivators methods give this result very fairly 
Indian wheat had nntil re ently a reputation for being 
full of dirt but Dr Voelcker s enquiries showed that most 
of this dirt did not come from threshing floor but was 
added afterwards by way of adulteration and since English 
buyers have insisted on a high standard of purity the 
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.^dard has bee. reasntamed ssathout ifficUy to the 
ether liand, no European market would loo. at the slug 
that the culUvator turns out as sugar hts fibres arc some 
ttmes so badlj prepared that much of them value is lost 
and the flavour of his ordmarj toba-uo is not appreumed 

even by Ills richer neighbour. The quedion of adapang 
his method, to the tastes of a 

practical importance but can hardly iscusse , 

L-e the he.t chance appears to he the multiplication o 

Lllecting agencies under skilled supervision wlich shall 

take over the raw produce and work it up tor the market 
The great spread of codon ginning nulls in recent years 
mdiates the dirediou which this movement may take m 
future 

Disposal of produce. 

Tne enltivator has usually to dispose of most of his pro- 
duce as soon as « is harvested When possible he stores 
enough food to last his f.only tdl the neat crop t. npe and 
to meet his etpenditure on wages , and ho usually keeps his 
small supply of hemp fibre, a li.Ue of lu= cotton, and so 
on, but to has to sell a good deal to pay his rent and to get 
en^ush money tor his miscellaneous «penditure Some 

times, however, he IS heavily m debt audbas tohaud over 

ueaily the wnole of his produce to his creditor, who theu 

allows him enough to keep his family alive tdl the next 

harvest Cultivators m the, position have no mterest m the 

disposal of their crops beyond keeping whatever they can 

out of their crednoEs hands The man whose produce m 
mbs own hands either selle It to a trader Iivmg m has 

vdlage or Ukes it to the nearest market , but there are cer 
tam crop, which are commonly grown under another 
arrangement, namely, mdigo. sngamane and poppy The 
manutturers of these products are naturally anxious to 

assureaaupplyofrawmatermlfortheyear.and a system 

has grown up under which they assure themselves by giving 
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advaoces of money at seed time to cultivators who under 
take to supply them with the produce of a certain area at 
a fixed price Theoretically thw js a good system the 
< ultivator 13 assured beforehand of hi-s market and the 
manufa'’turer of his raw material, while the former gets a 
cash advance just when he most needs money, and where the 
parties can trust ta^h other the system works well in prac 
uce This IS seen most conspicuously in the case of poppy, 
where the advances are given by Qovemraent, and in the 
neighbourhood of some indigo factories held by opngbt 
and considerate manufacturers But where the manufac 
turer is untrustworthy (as in the case of many of the 
smaller indigo concerns, and a large number of sugar boilers) 
the pra-'tical result of the system is evil the accounts are 
manipulated against the cultivator and as soon as he 
can be shown to be in debt at the end of a season 
he may be forced by threats of legal proceedings to 
grow a larger area than he can manage, and often to 
accept a lower price He thus falls mtu the power of the 
manufacturer who takes good care to maintain his bold 
over him 

One practical evil ot the system when worked in this 
way 13 that it interferes with a proper rotation of 
crops thus whila the indigo business was prosperous 
mdigo was sown far too often in many fields, and the soil 
injured in consequence so, too, there are parts of Rohil 
khand where the land 13 forced under sugarcane so frequent 
ly that it has become impoverished , the cultivator is 
bound to grow a certam area, for he 13 ordered to do so by 
the manufacturer who la his creditor, and as he cannot 
enlarge his holding he must use some of his land that bore 
the same crop quite recently, when, if he were a free 
agent, he would certainly grow something else Jt ® 
remarkable fact that the decline in the cultivation of 
indigo due to the fall in the pn'*e of the dj e was a source 
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of intense satisfaction m many Villages that formerly put 
a large area under this crop 

The necessity for the prompt sale of produce is un 
doubtedly an evil Just after harvest so many cultivators 
are m a hurry to sell that the buyers are able to lower 
prices, and the seller loses accordingly, had he enough 
capi^ to enable him to hold bis produce for a few weeks, 
he cquld get substantially higher prices. But this evil 
IS not confined to these provinces, but is to be found 
wherever small holdings are common and the holders are 
not organised, one of the moat valuable results of 
organised co-operation m agriculture is that it enables 
cultivators to wait for a favourable market 
Payment of rent. 

As we have indicated above one great cause of early 
tales 13 the need for paying rent the landholder is usually 
in as great a harry for cash as the cultivator In most 
parts of the provinces rents are calculated and paid m 
cash, and may vary from one rupee an acre for the worst 
bhur and the more precarious ncefields to from twelve to 
fifteen rupees for the rich goind round villages, and to fifty 
rupees or more for market gardens near the larger cities 
The rents of course depend largely on the competition 
for land , in tracts such os Buodelkband and the unhealthy 
Tarai, they represent a much lower share of the produce 
than in the central and eastern diatncts, where every patch 
of fertile land has many claimants and the difference 
between the two cases is seen not only m the amount 
which the landholder asks for but in the amount with 
which he is contented. Where tenants can be found 
easily, a man who does not pay promptly can be got nd of 
and replaced by a more satisfactory tenant, but in the 
backward tracts the land is waiting for cultivators and 
ejectment is very rare, hence the tenants pay on the whole 
a much lower proportion of the demand than in the 
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iliatnctq that are thicWy populated , they claim more consi 
deration for any accidental injury to the crops, and if the 
landholder insists on foil payment, they are apt to leave 
the rent unpaid throw np tl cir holdings and tahe fresh 
land in a neighbouring village Thus the real pressure of 
rent in such tract is oven less than is suggested by the 
amount demanded which is in fact an ideal only to be 
realised in the best of seasons 

Cash rents are however not universal In some largo 
tracts and numerous BOiallcr areas the rent is calculated 
by somo system that makes it depend on tho amount of the 
produce T1 eso bystenrvs aro usually found where the pro 
ducc IS procanous the landholder has then to share the risk 
< f loss m order to get tho land cultivated Tno simplest 
of tl eso systems w actual division of the prodii o (b tt'iij 
tho grain on the tlireshmg floor is weighed and the land 
holder s sharo handed over to him tho share varying from 
one half to one fo irth or oven lois according to tho risk ir 
volvod in cultivation and tho streuglh of the tenants posi 
tion Tho drawback to this system from tho landholder s 
point of view is the risk of fraud tho risk is least where 
ho lives m tho village and collects his own rent while 
when he lives at a dwtan''oand employs an agent his share 
19 often con iderably reduced before it reaches him A 
variation of the system more favourable to the landholder 
IS the method known as kankut under which the amount 
of the standing crop is estimated and tlio landholder a 
share valued at a fixed rate the value being payable in 

cash Hero too the landholder is liable to bo cheated in 
the estimation but on the other baud ho is often able 
to insist on a rate much more favourable to himself than 
he would got if he took tho produce to market 

These are the commonrat syotema of calculating rent, 
the otl ers are much localised and need not detain us 
though wo may mention that in which tho rent of a field 
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vane> from year to year with the nature of the crops sown 
on It, a plan that looks cumbrous but is apparently suitable 
to the tracts where it is to be found In all cases, except 
that of actual division of prodnce the cultiiator is forced 
to sell soon after harvest to pay his rent and even where 
produce is divided the landholder is apt to sell his share at 
once, so that the objectionable flooding of the market is 
not appreciably reduced 

yot« ta CttapCer IX 

TLe Kata] sjstezns prevailio^ la the pronocea cas best be sicdjed m 
tbe earner settlement rcpoTt', there seems to be do work deahsg Trth 
this interesting subject as a nhole 


Chapter X— PLAVT DISEASES AVD PESTS 
Growing crops are exposed to injury from an immense 
variety of living things , we may conveniently classify the 
liMUg ensnues of crops as either ammals insects fungi or 
weeds, and we may «ay roughly that the smaller theindivi 
dual enemy, the more numerous it is and the greater mjuiy 
does It cause 

Animal pests 

Among ammals pests there is first man who steals the 
melons, the maize cobs and the fruit, and occasionally 
reaps part of some one elsee field. Then there are the 
cattle which are apt m their hunt for food to graze on the 
growing crops and the monkeys, which religious senti 
ment still allows to congregate m such numbers that they 
do a great deal of damage m the fields Of wild animals, 
pig are probably the worst they live usually in the low 
lando but come mto the cultivated ground at night hunting 
for tke roots wbicb coBstitute ^lew fsTOante food, oad do 
much harm by rooting and diggmg among the crops Deer 
feed on growing crops, and do nearly as much damage 
with their feet as with their teeth jackals make aspeciali 
ty of maize, pulling off the cobs, and al«o eat sugarcane 
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porcupines dig up seed potatoes and other root crops, and 
m some places are ruinous to young trees , rats construct 
extensive burrows in the fields, and sometimes cause con 
derable loss by eating the produce or by stormg it in their 
burrows, squirrels and some birds pick the ripe grains out 
of the crops , and in fact there is hardly an animal that has 
not to be guarded against 

Remedies, 

Watching is the great preventive of all attacks of 
animals , for the fields are almost universally unfenced and 
the country is so open that they can go where they like 
As soon as the crop comes to a dangerous stage, a shelter is 
put up m the field often raised high above the ground 
and the members of the family take it in turns (sometimes 
with assistance from labourers who are past other work) to 
occupy these shelters scare away the birds and ammals 
and keep a look out for thieves Where wild aDimals are 
numerous some one in the village often possesses an ancient 
gun which IS fired occasionally rather to frighten than with 
any intention of killing, and the liberal grant of licences 
for such guns is the only way of helping the people living 
near forests or riverside jungles, care bemg of course 
taken that the guns are such as to be unfit for use by 
criminals 

Monkeys cannot be killed or injured, as they are sacred 
to most classes of Hmdus, but when they increase so much 
as to become an intolerable nui^nce, an expert is occasion 
ally hired to trap them and take them away to an island or 
let them loose on the far bank of a river 

For field rats the most effective remedy is to irrigate 
the field drowning some and driving the rest to shift their 
quarters Musahars or men of some equally low caste are 
occasionally employed to catch the rats, but when a field is 
badly infested, nothing but a thorough flooding seems to 
have much result. 
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a fence along the edge of a forest so as to keep animals off 
a large area of cultivated land Soma years ago Govern 
ment fen-'ed in this way part of the Agra district which 
was going out of cultivation owing to the inroads of wild 
cattle from an adjoining state the operation is however 
very coatly and can be recommended only in exceptional 
cases 

* Birds. 

It IS important to know that all the birds seen in the 
fields are not enemies Those which live exclusively on 
seeds or fruit are enemies as a rule, but those that live on 
injurious insects are indispensable to the farmer, and if their 
numbers are seriously reduced * the insects on which they 
feed may increase to an extent that involves enormous loss, 
insect eating birds should therefore be protected and en 
couraged in any way that may be possible Recent inves 
tigations have shown that the great majority of the birds 
commonly seen in the plains are beneficial to the cul 
tivator 

Insects 

This brings us to the second class of pests— the insect 
Not all insects are obnoxious for, as we have seen in a 
previous chapter, some of them are indispensable to the 
proper fertilization of the plants, and there are some that 
live on other injurious insects, but the number of insect 
pests 18 very great They have not all been studied in 
detail, and all that we propose to do is to describe a few of 
the commonest and most injurious 

(1) Many caterpillars do a great deal of harm by 
eating the leaves off the growing plants or boring into the 
unripe seed pods and eating the seed The commonest 
perhaps is the one known as chheda, which is to be found 
attacking the pods of gram peas and arhar at the end of a 
wet cold weatlier His ravages are not very obvious while 
the crop is on the ground, but when the pods are opened 
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the seed is missing, and what looks like % good crop miy 
giveasery poor outturn. There are numerous otlier cater 
pillars, nearly all of which seem to thrive in wet weather 

(2) The borers do great harm to juar and sugarcane 

Certam moths lay their eggs on the young plant, and 
the grubs coming out of the eggs bore into the shoots ancl 
then settle down there, feeding on the nutritive material 
which the pi ant is building up for its own use The most 
important measure to be taken to reduce their number is 
the destruction of root‘4 or stubbles in which they can 
live during the interval between one cropland the nest 
The borers are known by various Dimes in different 
places, or, dhola and being perhaps the commonest 

(3) Plant lice (aphis) ire another common pest , they 
are familiar on rose trees and other garden plants and 
ID the field are commonest on rape or niusiird When the 
weather his been damp m January or February every plant 
of rape in a field may be seen swarming with these small, 
green insects they suck the sap out el tlie plant and thus 
abstract the material that should go to form the seeds 
This aphis 1 $ usually known as mahun It is kept under 
control by Hdy birds, which can usually be seen attacking 
it on the plants 

(4) With these may be compared the nee sapper (known 
as gandhi), an evil smelling fly that settles on the stems of 
the nee plants and sucks the sap out of them 

(5) In the same way a sort of fly attacks the buds of 
the mango tree in damp cold weathers The attack may 
be detected by the slumng sticky stuff that esudes over 
flowers , this is the sap mnmng out through the hole bored 
by the pest and where it has escaped hardly any fruit 
sets 

(6) A pest that has appeared recently is the potato 
moth the larvae of which bore into the plants and also 
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into the potatoes while stored, and make a large proportion 
of them unfit for use 

(7) The cane hopper, usually called phangi, has caused 
much injury to sugarcane in the eastern districts during 
recent seasons. This insect lays its eggs among the roots 
of the cane, and the eggs he dormant through the hot 
weather, the young insects emerge when the rams 
break, and soon begin to feed on the leaves of the 
feugarcane 

Regarding almost all the insects that come under the 
foregoing types, it may be said that little or nothing can 
be done when the pest has appeared in numbers, but that 
their numbers can be kept down by action taken at the 
proper time by all or oeaily all the cultivators of a locality 
Much progress has been made in recent years m the study 
of the life history of these pests, and we now know in many 
cases the stage of their life at wluch they are most vulner 
able and can suggest changes in agncnltural practice which 
will bring them under control Thus the eggs of the cane 
hopper can be easily destroyed by ploughing or digging the 
stubble fields between March and June the borers live 
through the winter in very small numbers and most of 
them will be found in the juar stubble, so that if the fields 
are ploughed and the stubble collected and burnt durmg 
the winter there will be relatively few borers in the 
following rams But it is not easy to convince the mass of 
the cultivators that theaction recommended will be effect 
ive A few enterprising men may try it, but this will do 
no good as there will still bo plenty of msects preserved m 
their neighbours' fields, and the al»ence of any apparent 
result will lead to the condemnation of the method In 
this case, as in so many others, progress depends on the 
bulk of the cultivators being organised for joint action , 
probably in the course of the next few years the co opera 
tive societies will serve as effective pioneers of the changes 
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in practice which are indicated as the result of scientific 
investigation. 

White ants. 

Three o^her insects may be mentioned which in their 
vanons ways do a good deal of harm, white anta, locnsts, 
and weevils The familiar while ant CdimaLj la to be 
found almost everywhere m the ground , usually it lives 
on dead matter, but in some places it attacks the seed when 
placed in the ground and eats off the joung root as soon as 
it fonui The injurj is ^eidom 'trioU'. in the case of most 
crQ|B, though the number of wheat plants that mature in a 
field mav be apprecnblj reducetl bur ivne suffen» greath 
if the pieces put in the ground for «eed ore attacked The 
most effective remedv ts to dig out the nests taking care 
to destroy the queen ant but timelv irngation will usuallj 
prevent venous loss The use of such manures as caster 
cake or mm<ake is al'O adiamageous as these are disliked 
b} the ants , and the numbers will be kept down if the 
land IS cleared of stubble after harvest ■‘ince there will 
then be little food available 

Locusta. 

Locusts appear to breed m \ery few parts of the pro 
vmces but from time to time they pass over us in enormous 
Swanns from their breedmg grounds in Rajputana or 
further west Where they settle they devour everj green 
leaf and choot and may cause great loas m a limited area 
It IS usual to frighten them away by noise when they seem 
inclmed to settle if they persist the best way of mitigat 
mg the loss IS to drive them into trenches containing 
Some water Should they be allowed to breed, the next 
generation will do enormous damage. ■'O that it becomes 
uec&jsary to gather by hand the egg!> which they have 
deposited m the ground 
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We«vif5. 

Weevils are small grabs that attack many 

kinds of gram when stored, especially during the monsoon, 
they eat all that is worth keeping and leave only an empty 
husk Cultivators whostore their own gram manage usual 
ly, but not invariably, to avoid loss, but gram dealers some 
times lose a great deal m this way Where regular store 
houses of masonry are not available, the best course seems 
to be to plaster the inside of the receptacle thickly with 
cowdung and Ime it with bhusa , further it is advisable to 
store the gram m several receptacles rather than all in 
one as weevils spread very fast Small quantities of gram 
required for seed can be preserved in an ordmary pAum 
with a clay saucer cemented over the mouth , and in all 
cases it 19 a recognised rule that gram stores should not be 
opened during the monsoon The method of storage is 
however less important than the condition of the gram 
when stored it should be clean dry, and if possible hot , 
and the climate m May makes it quite possible to dry the 
wheat to a degree that will exclude weevils 
Funsi. 

The third class of pests is the fwngi A fungus is a 
group of very small livmg beings, which cannot (like 
ordmary plants) draw their food from the air and soil, but 
require it ready made Some of them have acquired the 
habit of livmg inside other plants and feeding on the 
materials which the plant has prepared for its own con 
sumption, the result being that the plant cannot fill 
seeds with food materials, or, m other words, that the out 
turn of the crop is greatly reduced There are enormous 
numbers of these fungi, but the only species that do great 
and common mjury in these provinces are those known as 
rusts (m vernacular raftia or girwi) There are many 
rusts three are known on wheat, others on barley and 
others on hnseed , their appearances differ m detail, but 
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they can usually be recognised by yellow, red or darL 
spots or streaks formed on the leaYCs* or stems They may 
be ob'erved m almoat any field and any «e'i«0Q, but a 
rule they do not multiply enongh lo came «enons los^ 
Damp, cloudy weather, Lowerer, enables them to spread 
with enormous rapidity, and where the dampness of the air 
conhnues for «ome tune m January and Februarj, rery 
’'enous damage must be expected. 

To take wheat as an example In January small red 
or yellow spots may be nouced here and there on the leat es 
of a few plants in a wheat field let damp weather set in 
and the number of these «pots will increase rery quickly, 
so that the whole crop looked at trom the ground level has 
a colour like iron rust, and m places the ground it«elf is 
coloured with a nisty powder Tms means that tbefungns 
Is living tTwide M* phints, and the rusty powder coiLiats 
of what are called the fpor&j being parts of the fongus 
(analogous to seeds) whr h separate off from ic and can «tart 
a new life When the atta''k bad n extends to all parts 
of the plant , later. Ions', black 'treaks will be seen on the 
stems, while if the ears are examined it will be found that 
the gram is shrunken or -hnvelled, or even m the worst 
years that there is only a -mall black speck where the gram 
should be. In such cases the appearance of the growing 
crop may be most deceptive, for the damp weather will 
have made the plants grow high and thick, and an mei 
penenced otteerver may think there is an excellent yield if 
he does not take the trouble to look made the ears 

The study of these rusts is very difficult, and is no- yet 
Complete. It is known however that what we have just 
described m a wheat field la the work of three different 
species, all living on the plant , and we can say with some 
confidence that no remedy mT> be applied. To what extent 
the attack can be prevented or avoided is a qnestion to 
which we will return. 
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\Veed5. 

Lastly there are weeds It is common knowledge that 
innumerable plants spring np of themselves on any piece 
of land that IS not hopelessly barren and the cultivator 
regards any plant in his field as a weed if he does not 
want It Tne aeed^of plants are present everywhere 
many are earned about by the wind some by water, some by 
birds and animals while many he where they have fallen 
from the plant Where the cultivator makes a seed bed 

to start his crop, he cannot help makmg a seed bed for 
many of the other seeds that are present, and they 
germinate along with what was sown Hence follows the 
necessity of weeding as otherwise the weeds would com 
pete with the crop sown for light and air, for water and 
plant food, and might smother it altogether These com 
raon weed?, however, are not a very serious evil so long as 
they are taken off the land before they drop their seed, m 
fact the cultivator uses some of them for vegetables 
gives many of them to bis cattle, the serious danger is that 
a plant with a very large rootsyslem may establish itself 
in land and hinder cultivation 

A good instance of this is the weed toisurav which w 
found in the middle duab from Aligarh down to Etawah. 
and also m a few other districts This plant has roots of 
exceptional depth, so that it can draw water from a low 
level If It gets a start dunng the cold weather, it grows 
almost into a shrub by July and has to be removed by 
hand, a laborious process, before the land can be tilled 
again But the best known instance is kani grass, one 
of the plagues of Eundelkhand. Its tough, wiry roots go 
very deep and also spread sideways, matting together m 
buch a way that a plough cannot be driven through them 
"When then this weed has got hold of a field, the eultivrhyi 
is almost helpless, and in Bundelkhand he lets the field 
alone till the weed has worn itself out, a matter of ten to 
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twenty years The weed can, it is said, be killed by 
repeated flooding, but water is not to be had whore it is 
commonest, and no other remedy la known at present, 
tkongh It IS probable that cffectwe ullage implements will 
be devised for its eradication These lye the only two 
weeds that affect senously large areas of the provinces, 
though there is no doubt that many others would give 
great trouble if the field* were not weeded with the minute 
care they receive 

General remarks. 

"We have indicated above that the seeds of innumerable 
weeds arepresent everywhere, waning for a chance to 
spring up • a sumlar remark u> true also of fungi and of 
insects, and this must be realized clearly if we want to see 
the exact position of the cultnator lo regard to these pests. 
As a matter of fact, the cultivator is not in the same posi 
tion as a mechanic or other workman. A mechanic takes 
the materials he needs and makes what be wants out of 
them, and he need not be afraid that his matenaU will pro- 
duce other things of their own accord , a carpenter making 
a box IS not liable to find that his wood and nails have 
used themselves to produce something quite different But 
this 13 very nearly the position of the cultivator His 
matenals are the light and air, water, and the plant food 
m the soil he may arrange them to the best of hia ability 
to grow a crop of wheat and find that he has got a crop of 
weeds mstead or having got his wheat to grow he may 
get no benefit of it, because the spores of rust were among 
his materials and the weather has given them a chance to 
multiply, and to absorb the plant food which was intended 
to form the gram 

Speaking generally, the pJants or msects that we con see 
living on a square yard of land at anymoment are verj' far 
from showing its capacities There are probably hundreds 
of seeds, and thoxwands of spores lying in the ground, 
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because the weather conditions do not give them a 
to grow change those conditions by ever so little and 
some of the seeds or spores may sprmg into vigorous life 
and reproduce themselves so rapidly that m a very short 
time the whole character of the life present in the plot has 
changed So again all kinds of insects are to be found in 
small numbers but a change in the weather may start some 
particular insects maltiplymg atanenormousrate Wedo 
not know in detail all the causes which affect the numbers 
of these pests but we know m a general way that a very 
slight divergen e fiom ordinary conditions IS sufficient to 
make an enormous alteration m their numbers When 
then we hear suddenly as m 189& of armies of caterpillars 
marching over the joung nee fields and cleanng the plants 
off the ground it is not correct to regard this as something 
portentous or indicative of divine displeasure the occur 
ren e is unusual of course but it is to be expected in the 
circumstances In ordinary times these caterpillars like 
all other living things have to struggle hard for life they 
have to find their food and to avoid becoming food for 
other beings Thus out of the enormous numbers that are 
bom very few indeed live long enough to breed But with 
a slight change in conditions they may get their food much 
more easily or on the other hand their enemies may be 
hampered in their pursuit when the enormous speed at 
whi h they multiply unchecked gives the idea that theyare 
an entirely new phenomenon As we have said already the 
cultivator is more or less heljdess m the presence of most of 
these small enemies but at least he knows when to expect 
them because past experience has taught him that given 
certain conditions the insects or the fungi appear of them 
selves 

There are however two practical consequences that 
follow from considerations such as the foregomg In the 
first place whenever the attempt is made to grow a new 
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crop in any looahly, ire most alirays be prepared to find 
that the new crop w specially suitable to some insect or 
another that has hitherto done little barm if so, that insect 
will multiply with extraordinary speed and may destroy the 
exotic variety The second consideration is that it may in 
some cases he possible to avoid the loss caused by a fungus 
or insect by growing a variety of the crop which (for what- 
ever reason) the fangos or insect cannot live on. An er 
cellent instance of this is found in the history of the sugar 
cane in these provinces Some years ago a valuable variety 
of cane, known as ag'iul, was found to be most susceptible 
to a fungus known as laivaht, and by other names For a 
few years the people suffered great loss from this fungus, 
which may make a field entirely worthless , then they 
began to grow other vaneties of cane whjch did cot suffer 
in the same way We do not know, nor does the cultivator 
know, exactly why some varieties suit the fungus and 
others do not, but for practical purposes the fact is sufficient 
Most probably other fungus-diseases and notably wheat 
rust, will be avoided in the same way by finding varieties 
that are not liable to the disease , and the search for such 
varieties is an important function of the agricultural de 
partment 

JToU l9 ChopltT S 

A good gsssial -new of dtstinet sod pests wUl be fousd In Ciseasd 
to FlsQts, bj Dr Karsb^ Ward (Loodoa AfaezatUaB) Tbe pttbb 
cations of the agrknltoral Besearch loantufe at Pusa eoctaia a large 
toags of uformatiOB regarding Indiaa pests asd fresh fads are ooa 
stantly appearing is tlie 'Agticoltaral Jooiaal of iodia " Por the 
relations of birds and lasecW, the Pnsa MesJoir sajaed “The Food of 

B rds ’ may be consulted 

Chapxeb XI CATTLE AND OTHER FARM 
ANI3IALS 
Supply of Cattle. 

Practically all the heavy work of the country,— plough 
mg, raising water fromwdls, threshing gram and carrying 
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produce,— 13 done by cattle buffiiloes take some share 
especially m ploughing wet rice land and in carting, but 
most important of all 13 the bullock. In the greater part 
of the provinces the cultivators do not rear enough bul 
locks to do all the work of their land , it is of course the 
ambition of most men to keep a cow for the sake of the 
milk, and the bull calves horn in the village are usually 
kept till fit for work and then put to the plough but a 
large proportion of the cattlo used ate brought from outside 
There are two great breeding grounds in the provinces 
Bundelkhand on the south and the submontane districts 
on the north In both of these tracts the population is 
scanty and there is a great deal of uncultivated land, the 
rough grazing on which w sufficient to rear large numbers 
of young ammaU When these are ready for work they 
are brought in droves into the more populous distnots 
and sold either at fairs or from village to village Speak 
mg roughly, the submontane tracts supply most of« the 
cattle imported into Oudh and Rohilkhand while Bundel 
khand finds its chief market m the lower duab and parts 
of Benares The extreme east of the provinces is supplied 
from Bengal while on the west the rich districts of the 
upper duab get their large and powerful cattle mainly from 
the Punjab and parts of the middle duab depend largely 
on the produce of Central India or Bajputana 
Causes of Importation 

At first sight it appears unsatisfactory that the country 
should not provide the cattle it requires but the question is 
rather complicated If young stock ate to grow up strong 
and healthy they need not only an adequate supply of food 
but also plenty of space , and speaking generally they are 
better fitted for hard work if they have had to find their 
food or most of it for themselves But as we shall see later 
on the supply of grazing land is limited m the more 
populous districts, and as a matter of fact, the home reared 
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animals are usuall} much mfenoi io those that are import 
ed, partly because they get only a small share of the milk 
while young, and xibufficienfc food later on, and partly be 
cause the cowo also are imufficiently fed during the period 
when they are ginng milk It is always a good thing to 
give owners of superior good cows ji chance of having them 
served by a really good bull but the supply of bulls for 
the village cattle cannot be expected to lead to a great 
improvement in numbers or quality so long as insufficient 
feeding is the rule 

Local Breeds. 

As % rule little ittention is jKiid to the choice of a bull 
for the cows kept in the pro\ mcea , they are covered either 
by a bull taken from work or by one of the «acred amrnals 
which are from time to time set free by pious Hindus, and 
wander over the country feeding at will and choosing their 
own mates The result i> that there are very few recog* 
niaable bteeda in the populous districts since a breed 
means the produce of parents chosen for particular charac* 
leristics In the breeding tracts on the other hand, endea 
Tours are made to keep the breeds moff or less '• true to 
type, a phrase whifh means that all animals of the breed 
shall have to a large extent the same characteristics 
What these characteristics should be depends on what the 
cattle bale to do * a breed may be noted for its size and 
strength for its quickne'®!* of movement, for the quantity 
and value of the milk given by the cows, and so on In the 
greater part of the proviiKses the requirements of the cul- 
tivators are chiefly ability to stand hard work on poor food 

* BeaiJeis whose idcMof v&at ccsistitates a "good” breed hava 
been derived from Esglisb experieaca ina7 bo warned against applying 
that OTpetienco in India Engliab cattle are bred to prodneo beet and 
tailb, while Indian cattle ate wanted to wotb , and the gualitira 
legnited in working cattle am entirely different item those which 
result in a large utodaction of beef 
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these characters are possessed to ao exceptional degree by 
borne of the breeds in the submontane tracts 

While however the cattle in the populous tracts are 
\ery mixed, it is possible to distinguish a few mam types 
among the cows Thus m the upper duab the cows are of 
the western type, approximating to those of the Punjab 
From the Ganges eastward to near Benares, they approx 
imate to the submontane type, while those of Bundel 
khand are allied to the races of Central India A 
knowledge of these facts is important as a guide to provid 
mg hulls where this measure has to be taken in most of 
Oudh and Eohilkband a bull from the Punjab is almost 
thrown away, while a E^eri boll is likely to be useful , and 
in Bundelkband neither a Punjab nor a Kberi ball can be 
expected to do any good. 

Cost of Cattle. 

With the smaller cultivators cheapness is the para 
mount consideration as they cannot command the capital 
required to purchase larger animals in the upper duab 
Bs 200 is not at all an uncommon price for a pair of plough- 
cattle, and for this sum the cultivator can get fairly good 
ammals from the Punjab, but in the cast of the provinces 
the price seldom exceeds Rs Y5 and falls as low as 
Ra 30— a sum which will purchase only the poorest type of 
animal The man who spends a large sum on his cattle is 
likely to take great care of them to feed and house them 
well, and to avoid overworking them as far as possible, 
while the man who can only buy the cheapest animals is 
usually unable to feed or house them as they require and 
the necessities of his own existence make overwork a 
frequent occurrence , hence the wretched condition of so 
many of the cattle in the districts where holdings are 
smallest and the people poorest 

Prices have risen rapidly m recent years, owing mainly 
to extension of cuItivatioQ on land that was formerly 
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-iTailable for grazing, and there 13 no reason to think that 
the rise has reached its limit This change together mth 
other circuEDStances snch as the rise in wages, tend* to 
rednce the stability of agncultore, and to make it neces 
saty for the cultiTator to move with the times much more 
rapidly than in the past 

Food 

Ammals are mode up of precisely the same elementary 
substances as plants though they require to consume these 
substances in different forms, and convert them into such 
thing* ar skin bonesand muscle not levies flowers or 
seed. We have seen in an earlier chapter that the most 
important products of plants from the nutriiive point of 
■new are ( 1 ) vtarch and the vanoos sugars and ( 2 ) the pro- 
teids , when speaking of animals it i* more convement to 
call these respectively work food and flesh food The first 
class supply energy which enables an animal to go on work 
mg bat the second class (which it will be remembered 
contain zutrogen) are eiseoUal to replace the wear and tear 
of substance that i* constantly going on lo an animal body 
in order to feed an animal so os to get the best work out of 
It, It 18 necessary not only to see that the weight of food 
given IS sufficient but also that it contains adue proportion 
of flesh food Now we have seen that most of the flesh food 
produced by plants is stored m the seed* and very little of 
It in the leaves and stems it foiloivs that when cattle are 
doing hard work they ought to receive a fair amount of seed 
or gram as well as fodder and even when they are idle 
some gram should be given to keep them m really gootl 
health In the west where the cattle are expensive, this is 
recognised by the cultirators, and the cattle, which are 
kept tied in the ^ttle house when they are not working or 
at exercise, get a ration of gram or some other cheap food 
gram, or of cotton seed or of oilcake, •which consists of the 
seed after most of the oil has been removed. But further 
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east where holdings are small and the cattle poor, the cul 
ti\ ator — who must feed his fiimily first — can at ciost give 
his cattle a small supply of gram when their work is hard 
est, usually when raising water from wells, and the rest of 
their time they have to do as best they can onthedrj fodder 
he is able to give them snpplemented by what they can 
pick up when turned out to graze 

The bulk of the food of cattle comes from the parts of 
plants which are not required for butoan consumption from 
November till April it is the chopped stems of juar and 
bajra, or the trodden plants of the autumn pulses while 
from May to October it is the trodden plants of the rabi 
crops But in almost all cases this supply has to be supple 
mented in one way or another In the west crops are grown 
specially for fodder, which is cut while green and given to 
cattle ID the east the cattle have to look for some part of 
their food on the waste and barren land that is included m 
the village During the rams and the early cold weather, 
all but the very worst barren land bears a crop of grass 
which, though not very nutritive, sufBces to keep the cattle 
in tolerable health , but in the season from January to June 
the ground has been eaten bare and there is nothing on it 
except a few scattered tufts of or other plants which 
have to be searched for over a wide area and at thisscason 
the condition of the cattle is generally inferior, and may be 
miserable m the extreme Whether more use can be made 
of the waste and barren lands as gazing grounds is a ques- 
tion that has been studied for many years, but so far with 
no results of practical value 

Fodder famines. 

It will be readily understood that as so much of the 
food of the cattle is dependent on the staple crops, an> 
failure of these must have a disastrous effect On the 
whole, a fodder famme is the worst calamity that can befall 
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the people it does no necessarily come urbenever there la 
a food fittune because it may happen as in 1896 that the 
kfcarif crops grow large enongh to give a supply of fodder 
though vieldmg little or no grim but i ■seems to be inevi 
table over large areas when joar and bajra have madehttle 
or no growth. The emergency canno be met by the mdi 
Tidaal cultivator to any great extent «ome men wdl «end 
off their cattle to graze in the lowland, or in the forests if 
not too far off «om6 will make hift to rai‘« fodder crops 
on their irngated land though in mo t ca^es this has to be 
devoted brat of all to prodncmg food for the family but 
the majoritv are helple~ and large numbers of cattle mu^t 
die either from «heer starvation or from lIlIle^o brought on 
by inadequate or unsui able food. Then it may linppen 
that when ram comes and the land can be ploughed there 
are not enough cattle to do the work The orgamsition 
of the fodder supply in uch ea ons i» a problem tbat ha-s 
to he fa ed by Govemmem but it does not •'eem likely that 
the problem will ever be comple ely '©Ived and at the end 
of a famine there will alwaj be the need for ■nipplymg the 
coot of new cattle to cultivators who would otherwise be 
unable to plough their land thio is of coarse primarily the 
duty of the landholder who e direct mtere t requires that 
his laud «bonld not he fallow but his efforts have as a rule 
to be wipplemented by Govemmen ab well as by charitable 
funds which indeed can be expended in no more profitable 
manner 

The experience of <erioub fodder famineb in the=e pro- 
vin es lb fortunatelv scanty During the 'carcjtieb of 1^06 
and 190S arrangements were worked out to cut very 
large quanbties of grasa m the submontane forests and in 
Bttndelkkand and to off r it as an advance in the districts 
where the need was grea est and probablv the«e operations 
will be undertaken on the «am® general hues when the 
emergency recnrs 
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Water. 

Cattle need considerable quantiti&s of water, and the 
most satisfactory way of snpplymg them is from a tani dug 
near the village and kept fall from the canal, the cattle 
can be dnven to the tank and can drink as much as they 
want Where, however, the village is not served by a 
canal, the tanks are apt to be dry for a large part of the 
year or to contain only a little impute water where tba 
13 the case water most be drawn from the wells Nearly 
all parts of the provinces have sufficient wells for the 
supply of drinking water for the cattle as well as for the 
people so that so far as can be judged from past experience 
there is no danger of a general water fatnme , but m parts 
of Bundeikhand the supply is barely sufficient in ordinary 
years and fails altogether m drought 
Shelter 

Cattle also need shelter from the heat and cold The 
expensive cattle get this being usually housed in mud 
walled enclosures with thatch roofs and occasionally in 
the western districts getting some Utter (usually sugarcane 
leaves) on which to he dunng the coldest part of the year, 
but as we go east the use of litter becomes unknown, the 
enclosures become rarer and the cattle are often tied in 
an open space and scnnetimes without even a roof The 
loss resulting from this practice m at least threefold to 
begin with the extremes of temperature affect the animals’ 
general health very much as they might affect a man, and 
they are not in a position to work their best secondly, 
there IS an actual waste of food and thirdly there is a loss 
of manure We have already discussed the manure question 
Um*;, thft of focA may be iioUecd biiefty Wbat wo have 
called work food is used up m the body partly m maintain 
mg lb at a constant heat , we know by experience that the 
temperature of the human body remains constant whether 
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the air is hot or cold any divergence from the ordiniiry 
temperature being a sign ot sickness which the doctor 
looks for with hi3 thermometer , and we know from our 
own experience that we want mote food in winter than in 
summer The reason of this is that more food is used up 
in keeping the body warm , from this point of view the 
food 13 like fuel which is bomt to produce beat There is 
no diSeience in. this t<spect between man and anvtnala, and 
the colder an animal is the greater the quantity of food 
that it uses up in maintaining its temperature and conse 
quently the leas remains to enable it to do work Expo 
sure to a cold wind means that an animal s skin is being 
constantly cooled on the outside and being constantly sup 
plied with more heat from within so that it is a waste ot 
food to expose an ammai unnecessariiy 

Exercise 

In order then to keep working cattle healthy, thepoints 
to be attended to are to give them a suScient supply of 
water and of nounshing food and to shelter them when at 
rest Further, they should have regular exercise,and when 
they are not required for work they should be sent out to 
graze and overwork mast be avoided wherever possible 
If these conditions can be secured the best value will 
be obtained from the cattle provided thej es'-ape from 
epidemic disease 

Disease 

There are four common kinds of epidemics known res 
pectively as rinderpest anthrax foot and mouth disease and 
haemorrhagic septicaemia Their symptoms can best be 
learnt from the publications of the Civil Veterinary Depart 
ment The people know them well by experience but the 
vernacular names used are very numerous and confusing 
Anthrax is generally fata) but it is rarer than the 
others rmderpest is theworst of the four as it is very 
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common spreads rapidly and kills a large proportion of the 
cattle affected, while with foot and mouth disease the num 
her of losses in the provinces is small, but the disease 
weakens the cattle for a time if not permanently. Hae 
morrhagic septicaemia is also very fatal, aad may spread 
rapidly 

In all three diseases, medical treatment is of compa 
ratively little use, carefnl Dursingmay of course save an 
ammal here and there but as a rule, the disease runs its 
course and the great aim of the cattle-owner is to prevent 
his animals being exposed to infection Until the last few 
years the only way of protecting them was to isolate them 
entirely from all other cattle immediately the disease was 
known to be in the neighbourhood it was necessary to 
keep them tied up at borne and supply them with fodder 
and water, foi if they were to go out to graze, or to the 
tank to get water, there was every danger of infection, and 
even a chance encounter with other cattle in a street might 
have fatal results Such precautions wereand still are of the 
greatest value but they cannot ensure absolute protection , 
even a man who takes every precaution m a cholera epide 
mic cannot be certain of escaping the disease and with 
cattle the causes of infection are less certainly known and 
the risks are correspondingly greater Further, a poor man 
who ties his cattle on the roadside, and has no fodder m 
store cannot segregate them effectively, while cases have 
been known where the village leath^ workers (who are by 
custom entitled to the hides of animals dying in the village) 
have introduced rinderpest into the stalls of large cattle 
owners m order to increase the amount of tbeir perquisites 
The existence of this dastardly practice would be incredible 
if we did not know that in some localities cattle are fre 
quentiy poisoned! by the same classes ana’ witi ibe sxare 
object Landholders can easily protect their village against 
the disease bemg intentionally spread if they insist that the 
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carcases of all animala dying of infectious disease sliall be 
burnt and no part of them giren to the village menials 
if -wood for burning is not available dne<l dung can be 
sub&titnted a layer being placed under the carcase and 
more piled up round it 

Protective inoculation 

Systems of protective mo ulation have been densed for 
both rinderpest and haemoTThagic septicaemia which now 
raahe it possible for an owner of cattle to ensure himself 
with a high degree of certainty against loss. A small 
quantity of a watery fioid is injected in the ammal to be 
protected and the effect lasts for a considerable time cer 
tainly for long enough to allow the epidemic to wear out 
The cattle need not be isolated after the treatment indeed 
It IS recommended that they should be allowed to run free 
for if by doing so they get the disease they get it in a very 
mild form which may protect them against another attack 
at a later period. The prospects in these provinces of this 
system of inoculation the first fruits of applying the high 
eat scientific knowledge to the agnculture of the country 
were at first doubtful because the people were prejudiced 
against the idea hut its success has gradually secured 
public favour and at the present tune it is welcomed in 
most districts There is now a reasonable probability that 
outbreaks of these diseases can be prevented from spread 
mg provided that lufoTmatioo reaches the moculating staff 
at once and landholders can do much to protect their 
c tates by sendmg information at once and by seeing that 
the mocnlator s time is not wasted on the journey or in the 
village 

Dairy produce 

We may now notice briefly the dairy products obtamed 
by the people of these provinees. We have seen that when 
a plant forma seeds it ptovidea for the new plant a store of 
food sufficient to nourish it till it is able to roamtam an 
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independent existence In exactly the sime manner ammaU 
provide for the nounshmcnt of their young in some 
cases as with birds the nourishment is stored up along with 
the embryo, so that an egg is directly analogous to a seed, 
but with animals, such as cattle, the provision is not supplied 
all at once but is offered as required in the form of milk 
Now as milk is produced with the object of feedmg the 
calf, it naturally contains the same sort of things os are 
found in seeds , there is a form of sugar (which a young 
animal can digest more easily than starch), there is fat and 
there are proteids Andjuatas man appropriates the store 
of food in seeds, so he takes the milk for his own uses, 
leaving only a small share for the calf and training it to 
find food for itself earlier than it would otherwise do 
Milk then is an exceedingly valuable food, particularly for 
children, and as we have said almost every family is ambi 
tious of possessing a cow Not only is the milk consumed 
in Its original form but the different substances which it 
contains are extracted (or separate consumption Thus 
m Europe the fat is extracted in the form of butter and the 
proteids in the form of cheese in India different processes 
are followed and the final products differ accordingly 
Butter is little used owing to the great difficulty of keeping 
It without deterioration, so that immediately after extrac- 
tion it IS heated and clanfied and the resulting product is 
known as ght,* which is used uniFersally by the better 
classes for cooking purposes and which is exported in 
considerable quantities to the cities of Bombay and 
Calcutta The proteids are usually extracted m the form 
of curds milk is readily attacked by a large number of 
bacteria which produce various kinds of fermentation? 

* Butter IB readily attack^ by certain baetciia and converted lalo 
an evil smelling eubstaneo tbia danger is averted in the caee of 
by tbe repeated beating wbieb la part of Ibe process of manufacture, 
as the heat destroys any haotena that mey be present. 
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leading to different results and as tlie result of one of these 
fermentatjons the proteids «epamte out in a more or less 
solid mass Lnoivn os dah% or curds and greatlj relished by 
the people 

The amount of milh and also the proportion of nutri 
tive sub'tances which it conlains depends partly on the 
breed or individual and partly on the feeding There are 
great differences between indi% idiiil cows of the same breed 
and the cows of one breed differ widels from each other 
there 19 no well known milking breed in these provinces 
and the better clas&ess gel their cows from the west where 
this character has been developed bin the poorer cultmtor> 
have to content them-elve^ with an ordinary cow of the 
locality which gi\ es a small quantity of very poor milk 
But the he«t cow will give poor milk it she be not properlj 
fed the large quantities of food materials found in the 
milk can be denied only from the food ubicb the cow has 
received and in particular as the milk is very rich in 
proteids the cow requires a large supply of flesh food that 
IS to say either gram or oil cake Thus with cows as with 
working cattle good food is necessary if they are to give 
the best return to their owner 

It IS worth knowing that the ordinary buffalo gives 
more milk than the cow and it is much richer in butter fat 
The beat milkers that can be got m these provincea are the 
enoimous Hissar buff does imported from the Punjab 
5heep 

The other animals with which we are concerned require 
only a brief notice Sheep are kept partly for their meat 
and partly for tbcir wool unless specially fed up for the 
butcher they do not get any food except wbat thej can 
pick up when feeding on the roadsides or waste land or 
gleaning m the fields after harvest They eat such small 
plants that they can find food where cattle would starve and 
as their dung and unne are both of great value as manure, 
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they are often kept on fidd«i aftei harvest ■where they cat 
the weeds and stubble, and incidentally enneh the soil by 
their droppings Their wool la worked up into blankets 
and other coarse native stuff, it is of the very poorest 
quality, as might be inferred from the ovay in ■which they 
are fed and from the warmth of the climate For good 
classes of itooI it is necessary to go to the high hills, -where 
the grazing la richer and the climate colder, so that the 
sheep are in a position to grow good wool and at the same 
time require it as a protection 

Qoats. 

Goats are valuable partly for their meat, irhich is 
relished by JIuhamraadans, and partly for their milk 
they are in fact the poor man s cow They can pick up a 
living off almost any sort of vegetation, but they appear to 
prefer the younger shoots and leaves of trees, and for this 
reason they are the greatest enemy of the tree-planter , 
but they are useful animals to their owners as they turn 
all kinds of waste vegetable matter into food for human 
beings 


Plys. 

Pigs are kept only by a few of the lowest castes and 
are generally regarded as a pollution , they feed on all the 
refuse about the village as well as on roots and anything 
they can get hold of and they leave belimd them nearly as 
much dirt as they consume High caste cultivators are 
often anxious to have tiie pigs kept out of the village by 
the authority of the law they have the remedy in their 
own bands, for the pigs come among the houses to search 
for food, and if the site a kept clean as it should be, the 
pigs -will go elsewhere There is a regular market for 
pig's bristles, ■which are used m brush making, -while their 
flesh IS relished by their owners 
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Poultry. 

Poultry too are unclean to neatly all Hindus, and are 
kept only by a few low classes of that religion, but more 
generally by Muharomadans they have ns a rule to find 
their own food, and their produce, both meat and eggs, is 
of the moat wretched type Really good poultry can be 
reared in this country, as may be seen where Europeans 
have taken the matter m hand , and a gradual improv ement 
m the quality maj probably be expected 

Note —T ils beat accocntcf tbs csttia of the piovmcea will be 
fouad in Srt«dt oj Indian Collte ITelet on the I»dt]imous Cattle of the 
Vnxfed Pttmnees pnbbahed bj theCiril Vetennarj department Some 
ot the bailetuia issaad bj the A^eoItn»l deputmest al>o d&U with 
catUe 

Chapteb sir— MAKAGEMEN'T of a holding 

Custom of tbe country, 
have now to enquire tbe principles on which an 
ordioaty cultivator manages bis holding His objects are 
first to secnre enough food for bL. family and bis cattle, 
secondly, to have enough produce to sell to pay his rent and 
other cash expenses of the household, and if possible to put 
something by , and to grow for himself such necessaries 
other than food and such comforts and luxuries as his 
holding can yield , he must also endeavour to manage his 
holding in such a way that the productiveness of the land 
13 not diminished Now considering the vanety of soils 
and of possible crops, this looks like a very complicated 
problem, and it is fortunate that the individual cultivator 
has not to face it without some guidance The qu^tion 
has been attacked by many generations of cultivators and 
their accumulated expenence i3 to be found in the ctestom 
o / the country which guid» the individual on such questions 
as what crops can be safdy grown on hot soils, what crops 
will repay irrigation, what is the beat means of distnbutmg 
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manure o\ or tilO holding, in whit order should crops be 
gro'vn, and so on This custom of the country !■? not an 
infulliblo guido to tho most profiUiWo utilisation of the 
holding the best course miy nevorTiai o been tried or may 
havo been discarded through some miselnnce or changes 
in tho level of prices or in tho demand for particular 
products may mal e some cl inges m tho custom desirable , 
hut it IS usually a sif guido to making a living and the 
(rdinary cultivator is well advised in following it rather 
linn applying his hmilcsl intellect to worl ing out a solution 
nfresli It is true that this odhorenco to custom may 
delay tho introduction of desirable improvements but it 
must aUo be remembered that tho cultivator cannot afford 
to risk much in experiment and among the better cuUi 
vators thoro are usually to bo found men who will depart 
from custom where tloy fr.ee a rcxsonable prospect of 
success It follows tint tho student of agriculture m its 
local aspects must first know tho custom of the counti j and 
tiun consider in tho light of tho pnnnplos ho lus learnt 
ulicthor ll at custom is ca|nblc of improvomcnt 
ManaeremenC of a typical holdinjr 
lo sti how this custom works out in practice we may 
lake the asc of a holding of tho ordinary size say five or 
SIX acres containing ilifftrciit soils Tiioro may 1 1- a field 
of high sail ly land it aiinot bo irrigated and it dries so 
(luicklj that it would be very risl y to sow rabi on it this 
land will usudly bvvi n 1 hirif crop But oven in the 
1 hanf 11 18 not very productive for it will suffer from 
either wet or drought not very much will be spent on its 
ullage and it will usually be ssjwii with cheap crops such 
ns bajrv and moth which do fairly well on such land at a 
small o\pi.ndit!irc There may be anotlior field of licavj 
t lay this will be regularly sown in the khanf w ilh nee the 
only rop for which it is really fitted while if pos«ibh 
some cl cip pulse will bo sown with rough tillage after the 
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nee has been gathered. The rest of the holding consists 
we will suppo<5e of irrigable loam. One portion of it 
however is so lowlying that it is always more or less flood 
ed in the khanf this portion wil! probably be sown regn 
latly with a rabi crop which may sometimes be wheat and 
'=ometimes a mixture of wheat or barley with gram or peas 
The reat of the land is suitable for either "eason and will be 
divided between the two m such a way that tillage can be 
efiected m the time available It will not be all under khanf 
because there would not be time for tillage nor will it be 
all under rahi partly for the same reason and partly 
because the cultivator waute to replenish his food stock as 
“^oon as possible in the year Possibly he will do this in 
the following way taking the field nearest tis bouse he 
mil apply his manure to it and sow maize which will be 
followed by aome rabi crop another field he will put under 
juar^ arhar and urd with some til to supply his house 
with ofl and a border of hemp to give fibre for well ropes 
L the remaining land will be left for the rabi and 
(after manuring) »own with wheat along with a border of 
Im-seed or some lines of rape seed (to supply more oil) In 
tbl way the cultivator would get an early supply of food 
from his maize say about the eud of August or Septem 
her nee in September or 0 tober juar bajra nrd 
and moth m ^November arhar and whatever cheap 
rabi crops he had sown m ilarch and April when 
he would aLo hare hn. wheat ready to sell for the 
rent he has probably sold some of his nee or maize to 
pay part of the rent fallu^ due in I^ovember or Decern 
ber 

This 13 the holding of a uftivacor of no special skiD 
a better man would get in a field of sugarcane or opium 
or would manage to save more manure and take two crops, 
m a year off a larger area but the general principles will 
be the same to secure anfficieid food with preferabh an 
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earlj supply in the hhartf , to hare something to sell , to 
haxe a good variety of crop^ t and to arrange so that there 
may be time to till for all with the single pair of cattle 
which IS all that a holding of this size can support 

Mixed crops 

We mu t now consider the reasons for mixing seve 
ral crops together perhaps the most typical feature of 
duab agncnltnre To hegm with mixing is a sort of 
insurance against vicissitudes of weather especially m the 
khanf Thus large areas in Oudh are •'own with nee and 
the small millet known as Lodon if the season is wet, the 
rice flounshes if dry the Lodon so that m either case the 
coltivator has a reasonable prospect of getting something 
A anular case i» the mixture of coarse nee with jnsr 
rare on high land but frequent in some nver valleys 
In this case if the river comes down in flood the juar is 
spoilt hut the rice good if there are no floods the nee is 
poor but the juar magmficent A second reason is to 
economise tillage thus it costs no more (apart from the 
seeds) to sow juar and arbar than to sow jnar alone but 
two crops are obtained instead of one the juar grows 
more quickly and the arbar plants grow slowly m its 
shade but when the juar is removed the arhar rapidly 
develops and yields perhaps two thirds of what it would 
have given if there bad been no juar The element of 
insurance also enters into this case if the juar is very 
luxnnant the arhar will be stunted in its early growth 
while if the joar is poor the arhar will develop much 
better Another object is to occupy the whole ground 
and thus check waste of water by evaporation from the 
soil if you look at a well grown juar arhar field you will 
see that the ground is by no means fully shaded from the 
sun and that the ram has beaten its surface more or less 
firm here there is a good deal of waste of water by 
evaporation from the «oil This is prevented by sowmg 
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some creeping piil'e sadi as nrd along with the jimr, 
tlie urd forms a dense mat on the ground and makte use 
of the water that would otherwise be wasted to provide 
a certain amount of food The nurture of bajra and moth 
already mentioned has the «saTne advantages Yet another 
reason IS to be found in the different habits of the roots 
of different plants some plants are deep rooted and draw 
most of their food from «oroe way below the surface, while 
others have spreading roots which feed clo'e to the sur 
face By mixing two crops which feed at different deptlis 
hoth can thrive without mterfering with each other, and 
the total produce of the land will be increased. This js 
particularly the case with a mixture of juar and arliar 
as the roots of the fatter crop are much deeper than those 
of the former Another advantage is that by the use of 
these mixtures it is possible to keep op the supply of 
combined nitrogen in a wa) that would be inconvement 
on small holdmgs if crops were not mixed The common 
crops which afford homes for the bacteria which produce 
combined mtrogen are in the Lhanf.arbar, urd mung moth 
indigo, hemp, and m the rabi gram peas masur hsow 
the people do not care for a diet of umuizcd pulses, and 
there are physiological reasons for their objections , but 
if in order to mamtain the supply of combined mtrO' 
gen it were necess-vry to devote whole fields exclusively 
to pjlses difficulty would ariae on small holdmgs m 
maintaining a suitable variety in the food of the people 
This difficulty is obviated by the mixing of crops The 
most striking feature of this system is that (with one or 
two exceptions) at least one plant m each mixture is of 
the pal‘«e type that is it increases the supply of combined 
nitrogen. Thus aroar urd Ac are grown largely with 
juar bajra and cotton gram and peas are mixed with 
barley gram is mixed with wheat, and so on in all these 
cases the common feature is that a suitable vanefy of 
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produce is obtuned ^vhile the Hnd benefited by 
pulse 

Rotation of crops. 

In enumoratinq the r«iso»w for growing mixed crops, 
it 13 not meant that the individual cultivator recognises 
these reasons as such the method has been developed 
gradually as the result of experience, and the reasons we 
have given go to show that experience is not misleading 
\nd to explain its results Similar considerations apply 
to the practice wfiieh has grown up under which a definite 
order of cropping is followed on a particular bit of land 
this part of agriculture is known as rotation oj crops 
Rotations sucli as are found in England, providing in 
advaface for the particular crops to be grown in eacli 
season for a senes of j ears have not been established in 
the United Provinces the existing cQnditions require a 
greater degree of flexibility to meet accidents of season 
and changes in the market but the general principles of 
rotation are well understood The common rotat}on is 
most easily recognised in the mcduim lands suitable for 
either kharif or rabi In the case of these lands the rules 
followed over the greater part of the provinces are (a) 
a field siiould bear a khanf crop in one year and a rabi 
irop in the next, (6) either the kharif or the rabi crop 
jdiould be wholly or partially pulse so that a crop of pulse 
13 grown at least once m two years Thus a field may in 
the first year bear juar arhar urd, and in the secon<l j ear 
wheat in the third year it will again bear a kharif crop 
which may be as before joar, arlnr urd, or some v’arianl 
such as cotton arhar or perhaps juar alone m the last 
case It would not be considered proper m ordinary cases 
to grow wheat m the fourth year wheat gram or gram 
barley would be preferred 

This simple rotation IS of course subject to alteration 
owing to many causes* we may enumerate the following 
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disturbing factors (1) manuring (2) special features of 
soil (3) locality, (4) special needs of tlie cultivator In 
the heavily manured home lands (gauhan or gomd) the 
normal rotation may be altogether neglected, as thesupply 
of plant food is tnaintamed bj manuring perhaps the 
strongest case of this is i tract near Farruhhabad where 
each field gives every year three crops (maize, potatoes 
and tobacco) each requiring much combined nitrogen and 
none contributing to the supply this is rendered possible 
by the use of large quantities of poudrette eiery year 
Ordinary gauhan land does not get enough manure to 
stand such treatment but at the same time it con usually 
give two crops a year Another case where manuring 
aS'ects the rotation is sugarcane as cultivated in Oudh 
this crop IS heavily manured and does not use up all the 
manure applied consequently a crop of wheat is \ ery 
generally taken the year after the cane has been cut, and 
thrives on the manure left over in the soil After the 
wheat however a khatif pulse mixture usually follows 
To illustrate the effect of special features of soil we 
may take the nee lands where nee is grown everj kliarif 
In such cases it is usual to grow gram oi peas m the rahi 
when the land w fit foi sowmg so that most rice land on 
the average bears a crop of pulse at least once in three 
years The yield of pulse is small but it costs little 
beyond the seed and the cultivators hold (what is certainly 
true) that the pulse benefits the succeeding nee crop 

Another case of the same kind is to be found m the 
umrrigated sandy lands which as has been said above 
are only fit for a poor khanf In this case the same crop 
IS sown year after year 6ut it is important to notice that 
that crop is usually a pulse mixture so that the treatment 
of the land is as good as possible under the circumstances 
The influence of locality is seen m the case (given 
above) of land being so subject to flooding that only rabi 
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can be grown on it In this case again pulse or a 
pulse mixture is frequenlly grown so that if wheat is 
sown in one year, the next years crop will usually be 
gram or gram barley 

Finally there are the special needs of the cultivator 
after a bad year his supply of food may be so short that 
he breaks the rotation in order to replenish his stock at 
the earliest possible moment In this way after a famine 
large areas are sown with maize and the early millets 
which would in ordmary years be left till the rabi, and the 
same cause is at work though less obviously in individual 
cases durmg most seasons 

The roam advantages of rotation— the maintenance of 
the supply of plant food — mil be apparent from what has 
already been said incidentally it may be mentioned that 
alternation of deep-rooted and shallow rooted crops is most 
desirable lo rotation just as it is in mixing crops In 
another aspect rotation 13 of great importance m control 
ling insect pests and fungoid diseases As we have seen 
in a previous chapter many of these are carried over from 
season to season m the field where the crop has been grown 
or m Its immediate vicinity and if the same crop is sown 
in the following year the pest or disease finds favourable 
conditions for spreadmg while if a different crop is sown 
the conditions are adverse 

Double<*croppinff. 

It IS probably necessity that leads to the extended 
double-cropping (i e takmg two crops m the year) off 
unmanured land a practice which has often come in for 
wholesale condemnation So far as our present know 
ledge goes double-croppmg certainly pays with high 
cultivation but it is doubtful whether m the long run it 
may not result in some deterioration of the land , its worst 
feature os the imperfect tillage which as a rule is all that 
IS possible before sowing the second crop 
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FaHowinff. 

A cultivator does not ■willingly leave ordinary land 
fallow for successive seasons, for the simple reason that 
hzs holding 13 too small for snch a course to be adopted 
it IS therefore uimecessary to consider whether or not a 
regular system of fallowing would be an improvement or 
the reverse , hut at the same time it must be noted that 
most get periods of rest from time to time Th-us in 
the standard rotation of rabi and khinf alternately, the rabz 
IS followed by nearly three months rest, and the khanf 
by mne or ten months (except where xt includes a stand 
over crop such as arhar) These lengthy periods of rest 
ate most important as giving time for fresh supplies of 
nunerai plant food to become available, and for the 
bacteria in the soil to develop Both processes will be 
materially advanced if the land tilled early in the 
period , hence the icnportaoce attached by the people to 
a January ploughing for the khanf and to prepanng 
land for the rabi as soon is possible afier the kbanf crops 
have been sown We have discussed lu a previous chapter 
the difficulties in the way of keeping the fallows under 
tillage, and the methods by which it is hoped to effect 
some improvement in this direction 

In some countnw an objection commonly urged against 
leaving land fallow is that the nitrates are w ished out of 
the bare soil but there is little danger of this happening 
in these provinces in most of the cases mentioned above, 
as little ram falls daring the fallow period and in any 
case though mtrates may be lost the conditions for their 
formation are greatly improved In the case of sugarcane, 
where a full year's fallow used to be given, it is becom 
mg usual to take a quick growmg crop off the land m the 
ramy season instead of leaving it bare, sannhenip is. a 
favourite for this purpose as it has the great advantage 
of growing so close that it smoUiers the weeds, ■while— 
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being one of the plants that harbonr the nitrogen bacteria 
— It probably leaves the soil at any rate no poorer than 
when it was sown 

More extended fallows are fine usually to some accident 
ot season which prevents the land being sown thus m a 
jear ot famine many fields may bear no crop at all It 
IS commonly believed that such land is p.irticularly fertile 
wnen It 19 ag iin brought under cultivation, but we need 
hardlj discuss the question, as such cases are exceptional 
Apart from them the Imd gets as much rest as the culti 
vator can afford to give it 

Management of labour. 

The nianagemen* of labour on a holding is at first 
sight a complex problem To begin with, the amount 
of labour that is needed varies from month to month 
In July sowing and then weedmg taleall available hands 
in August there is less to do, and the cultivator is usually 
able to start ploughing tor the rabi, which is also his 
principal work in September CK-tober and early November 
Is again a verj busy time os part of the khanf harvest 
and the rabi sowinip have to be fitted m The sowing 
over, Nov embei and December can be given to winding 
up the kharif harvest , then the irrigation of the rabi 
keeps the village busy till February, and the rabi harvest 
begms in March May and June are the slackest months, 
when the cultivator repairs his house and does any odd 
jobs that have been left over from the busy season 
Where sugarcane is grown, the harv esting and manufac- 
ture of one crop and the sowing of the next fill up the 
Lime trom January to March, and the necessary irriga- 
tion add' greatly to the work to be done in the hot weather 

The ordinary cultivator does not keep his labourers on 
a montWy wage Vie gets as maeVv dene tiS jyesavble by bis 
family, and be may perhaps employ a ploughman regu 
larly, but at busy times he hires his labourers by the dvy. 
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papng them either miash or bj a recogni'-ed weight of 
some food grain Further, there is a \ erj general bj&tem 
of co-operation bj which cultivators e\L)iange their labour. 
Every man does not want hia work done just at the ‘^nie 
time as hia ceighbonr, and so four or five cultivators maj 
labour in the field-, of each m turn doing such work as 
cutting sugarcane or raising water for irrigation This 
CO operative bj*stein is of great advantage each iiidiridual 
IS employed when he might have nothing to do on his own 
holding, while he gets bis work done quicUj and without 
payment at the time when it u, urgent , in fact the culti 
vator works for the time as a labourer but instead of 
getting wages in the ordinary sense be gets others to 
work for him in return and does not need to keep so 
much capital m hand for pajjng wage® 

The extent tc which a cultivator can depend on the 
labour of his tamilj is a verj important element in the 
economy oi the farm Among the lower castes of agricu) 
turists eveT> one works thus the cultivator maj be seen 
distnbntiog water over b»> field while his -on i® driving 
the bullocks at the well, his wife empties the bucket as it 
comes up. and two or three -mall children are helping 
their father and patching up the water-courses wherever 
theylet the water escape This uop.aid labour is especialJj 
valuable because all alike are interested m the success of 
the crop, and are stimulated to work their hardest while 
the hired labourer here as elsewhere wants to get through 
the daj as easilj as possible With the higher castes it 
IS diflerent the women frequemlj do nut appear in public, 
and so cannot work ontade the bouse and labourers have 
■•'O' lie imss' iV i*rie cdun Av sjisw alrcK- agwcir I'fie 

men hold certain kinds of labour to be " bad form ” thus 
some Oudh Thakurs will not plough, but must pay a 
ploughman to do their work lor them Such customs 
increase the co-t of tbe boldmg very greatlj, oi rather 
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thib -would be the case if the holding were to get all the 
labour it requires, but in practice the high caste cultiva- 
tor usually stints his land and gets a poorer return from 
It, so tLat the holdings ot these classes can often be picked 
out with certainty in a rapid walk through a village 

The last decade has seen a distinct nse in the wages 
ihat have to be paid for agiyicuUural labour, and this 
change is reacting to a certun extent on the social customs 
mentioned above Speaking generally, the higher castes 
are probably doing more work than was formerly the 
case , and it at the present time they are frequently un 
skilful, it may be that habits of industry will gradually 
be formed which will be of permanent productive value 

It should always be remembered that the system of 
cropping and the labour supply in the village fit in with 
each other A village which is usually half kbsnf and 
half rabi could not be sown entirely with kharif, because 
the necessary labour would not be available , and if it 
could be sown the labourers would be starving in the 
spring because there would be no work connected with 
the rabi So again a wet cold weather may be very hard 
on the labouring classes because there is no irrigation to 
be done, and irrigation is the principal employment m 
January and February 

Management of cattle. 

The system of cropping, however, does not depend 
wholly on the labour supply the cattle have also to be 
considered A pair of bullocks cannot plough more than 
a certain area in a day, and the amount of land which a 
cultivator can sow with a particular crop is strictly limited 
by the work tnat can be done by his cattle , supplemented 
by any aid he can borrow from hn neighbours The 
amount of work tbat can be done by cattle depends on 
their strength, which can be very fairly measured by the 
, price tbat is paid for them, and it is noticeable that the 
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price declineo from west to east In the Bleenit du ision 
manj cultivators can paj prices siifficientlj h'gh to secme 
excellent animals that can pull a heavy plough and till the 
land thoroughly, they can therefore do with compara 
lively few ploughings and can manage a lirge area, 
perhaps eight to ten acres with a single pau- In OudJi 
on the other hand lower prices must be paid, and the 
plough 13 suited to the weaker aniouls , one ploughing 
with it IS much lesa effective than one with the Meerut 
plough, but the number of ploughings is greatly increased, 
often doubled, so that ultimately the tillage in the two 
cases IS about equal But the Oudh cultivator can manage 
only from four to six acre» with his single pair, or little 
csore than half the loldiog of the Meerut division. And 
what IS true of tilhge IS equally true of irrigation, the 
strong cattle "work a large well bucket and in a day may 
raise nearly twice the quantity of water that the weak 
cattle can bring up mtb a small bucket >o that they can 
keep the larger holding fully irrigated Thus as a gene 
ral rule, strong cattle are found where the holdings are 
large and weak cattle where they are small It mast 
not, however, be inferred that the small holdings are due 
to the weak cattle or vice versa , they are alike factors 
m the existing system Thus the Meerut cultivator can 
get a fair-sized holding, and it pays him to have good 
cattle and gear cut down bis holding by one-half and the 
result might be different The important thing to remem 
her IS that at any given tune a system of agriculture exists 
m each locality which is composed of the size of the 
holdmgs, the class of crops, the supply of labour, the size 
of the cattle and various other factors We cannot sad 
deniy change any single factor without upsetting the 
system. If, for instance we give a Erst cla^s pair of 
bullocks to a man living on three acres, he will find it 
impossible to feed them off ins holding if the rate of 
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ii-.e? --uddenly, the class of crop> gw\ n will dete 
noiate if agnencrop be^mes unprofitable the labour 
market may be disorganised. The sjstetn, like others, 
nmU accommodate Itself to gradual changes it is conceir 
able (though not I think Jikelj) that with an increase of 
popuKtion the Meerut holding may be reduced to the 
size of those that now exist in Oudh , or, to take a more 
improbable case that the population of south Oudh may 
take to an industrial life and that the size of the holdings 
may increase greatly but tliese changes would come about 
gradual!} and probably would not attract notice till they 
were far advanced Sudden changes of the kind are 
almost inconceivable 

We have insisted at some length on the importance of 
this point — the inter-dependence of the parts of existing 
systems —because it explains so many things that strike 
us when we first look at a particular village We may 
condemn practices here and suggest improvements there 
but before expressing our judgements it is wise to con 
sider how they square with the sjstem as a whole, and 
whether the cultivator can reap the benefit we sug 
gest without losing something that is at least equally 
valuable 

We may then conclude this chapter by repeating that 
to the ordinary cultivator the management of a holding is 
a much simpler problem than it looks when we consider 
It for the first time He knows what his cattle can do, 
what labour he can get what classes of crops he can 
grow , and be cannot afford to do much m the way of ts. 
periment His zn^it and hrs profit alike be in making 
the most of what he has got Hard work for himself, 
work and good food for his cattle economy in his labour 
bill, sedulous care for his manure heap, and the acquisition 
of a thorough knowledge of every part of his holdmg,— 
these constitute his more or less conscious ideal, and his 
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sticcess depends on the ertent to which thnt ideal is 
realised 

2foU to Chapter XII 

It IS to be regretted that T»6 have very few tTustrrorthy accounts 
ot the managemoat of mdindual small Itoldiags The best account 
IS to be found in the late htr F N Wright's hTstnoraiidum on the 
AgrteuUure of the Cawnpore dtttrict, n nrorh which is still to be 
found in many Iibcar es in the prov ncea 

CfrAPTER MII-IIANAGEMENT AVD HtPROVE 
ME^'T OF ESTATES 

Introductory. 

Hitherto we hate been concerned njamly with thecuUi 
\ ator, that is with the m'tn who actuallj sows and reaps tJie 
crops, whatever may be the oatoie of his right to occupy 
the land In many villages in the provinces the cultivator 
and the landholder is the same person but it is more usual 
for them to be dutinct and the object of the present 
chapter is to indicate the pnnciples on which a landholder 
should deal with his cultivating tenants 
, In the first place, be is not free to deal with them os he 
likes the law in Agra differs in many respects from that 
of Oudh, but they agree in imposing various limitations 
on the landholder both in the amount of rent he may 
charge the measures be may take to collect it and the 
circumstances in which be may get rid of a tenant. All 
that we have to say in this chapter assumes that the land 
holder does his best to act in accordance with the law, so 
far as he understands its provisions 

The landholder’s object. 

A'ow just as t'fie cm’tivat'or tries to get tfie most out ot" 
his land so the object of the landholder is to realize as 
large an income as he can The cultivator however 
knows that he must manage his land so that its productive 
powers shall not be senously diminished and m the'^ame 
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way the landholdet ougbt to realiye though he does uot 
always do go, that it is his direct interest that his tenants 
shall be prosperous, that la to say, that they shall be id a 
position to make the most out of the land they occupy 
In a word, the interest of the landholder is that bis land 
shall be as productive as possible and the share of the 
produce which he takes from the tenants itiusfc be so cal 
ciliated that it shall not in any way affect their efficiency 
The recogmscd maiums of the best landholders follow 
directly from this central principle 

Maxims of management. 

The leading maxims may he anminansed as follows 
The rent should be fixed for a fair term of years it should 
he considerably below the highest rent which a tenant 
could possibly pay tt should be collected strictly in or 
dinary years, but Umently m years of had produce, a 
tenant who pays fairly well should be kept on the land 
and when land is vacant, great care should be taken in 
selecting a tenant for it If these maxims are followed, 
the landholder may be fairly sure that hia property will 
not deteriorate permanently m value when we have er 
plained them in more detail we will pass on to consider 
how its value may be actually increased 
Fixed rents 

The maxim that rent should be fixed for a term of 
years is m most cases embodied m the law, bat it is a 
custom of old standing to make extra demands on the 
tenants in addition to the rent Very often a landholder 
can m this way secure a little immediate gam, but it i3 at 
his own expense if the future is considered , if he does not 
take from his tenants in all more than they can afford to 
pay. It 13 directly m his interest that the whole should be 
classed as rent since the courts fix rents with reference to 
the standard prevailing m the locality and it is for the 
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lindtolders advantage to keep this standard as high 
(within due limits) as possiWe And if m all he takes 
more from hxs tenants than they can afford to pay be con 
travenes the second of the maxitns we have stated. Fur 
ther if the extra demand \aries from year to } ear with the 
landholder s caprice it likely to fall most heanly on 
those tenants who are doing best and thus directly to 
discourage the efforts of the most skilful cultivators that 
means a reduction in the prodace of the estate and that 
involves ultimate loss to the landholder Again the land 
holder s servants are more likely to act fraudulently in 
connection with these extra items than with the rent which 
13 known defimtely and has to be accounted for 
Amount of rent 

Next as to the amount of the rent that should be fixed 
When a tenant u in occupation of a holdmg and com 
petition for land is keen it u sometimes possible for the 
landholder to take from him the entire produce of the 
holdmg except an amount which t> barely sufficient to keep 
hia family and his cattle alive and this policy is deliberate 
ly adopted by a few landholders Here too an immediate 
gam in income is dearly purchased in the long run. A 
tenant who knows that the fruit of every effort on his part 
will he taken by the landholder has lost the greatest in 
centive to making the mo&t of his land at the same time 
his own labour and that of his cattle loses in efficiency 
for want of an adequate supply of nourishing food when 
hi3 starved cattle die he cannot replace them by any but 
the poor^t and cheapest kind he must go on using worn 
out implements for want of money to purchase new ones 
in short all causes eoxobme to make the produce of hw 
holding fall far short of its capacity And when bad 

seasons come he can oJten pay no rent at all , he has 
nothing laid away, and his badly tilled land suffers far 
more than a properly managed holding under the same 
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calamity As a matter of fact, manj landholders whose 
rents are screwed up to the highest point do not get a 
higher income over a series of years than those whose 
management is more enlightened thej maj get more in 
a good year, but they lose \ery much moie in bad seasons 
When a cultivator knows that a substantial portion of an} 
increased produce he may raiae will belong to himself he 
has every incentive to make the most of his land and of 
his own labour be can afford reasonably good cattle, and 
can keep them in better condition , and he i:: in a fir 
better position to meet adverse seasons 

We have put the case for moderate rents on the 
ground that they pay the landholder best in the long run 
but it IS needless to say that the pnn iples of religion and 
morality point in the same direction , and also that the 
happiness of the landholder himself depends to a large 
extent on the relations that subsist between him and his 
tenantry 

Collection of rent 

When then a landholder has fixed moderate rents, he 
seed hare no hesitation in colle tU2g them firmly in ordi 
nary years The tenants can pay and are with surprisingly 
few exceptions ready and willmg to do so except when 
they have been demoralL',ed by bad management in the 
past , and it 13 undoubtedly best to get rid of a regular 
defaulter without unnecessary delay But when a bad 
season comes, and still more when a senes of bad seasons 
IS m progrejpS, it is the landholder s interest as well as his 
duty to collect his rents with discnnunation and with re 
gard to the circumstances of each individual When the 
rams have failed and all food la at famme prices, no con 
sideration is needed for the cultivator who has been able 
to sow a large area of irrigated wheat and to secure a 
good crop for the high pnee he realizes makes him able to 
pay his full rent without difficulty , but his neighbour 
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who has bwn able to gc verv little water inav not Lave 
more than enough produce to feetl his farmli and ina} 
throw np the struggle in despair onle^ he tlraws fre'h 
hope from a prompt reimiy.ion of part of his rent or tht_ 
grant of eas\ terms for repaving the a-xjumula ed arrears 
The landholder a great object m «nch ^ea-ons should be to 
keep the tenants hopeful and tn Imed to make the beat 
of everj chan e that turns up despair is the greateat 
danger 

Choice of new tenants 

imiUj 1 la obvious that when land is vacant the 
utmost pains '‘hould be taken m «ele"img a cultivator for 
iX One man ma\ not p>irbap> offer more rent than 
another but a prudent and kiJfnl culmator is far more 
likclv to pa\ the tent regutarh and (the fa t is o im 
poTtant that u Ixars repetition) the 1 indholrter s advantage 
lies in a moderate rent roll whi h he can count on colle t 
mg and not in a rem roll o high iba the amount collected 
m an) sear can never be estimated betoreband 

Qualifications of landholders and agents 
It IS obvious that a landholder who attemp s to compli 
with these gcLvims nimt know a great deal abou the capa 
Cl \ of his land and the capa ilies of his tenant^'*’ It is 
true that the larger landholders canno know all the details 
of the numerous holdings on their estates but thev can 
'elect the right tvpe of agent and thev can know enough 
to make sure tha the agents thev have 'elected are work 
mg on the right Une-^ Indeed for a great landholder the 
'election and the supervision of his 'taff make up the 
pnnapal duties that have to be performed. And it must 
be admitted th it many landholders neglect these dutie 
Some lea'e the management of their villages for a fixed 
'um an arrangement that no doubt 'ares the landholder 
trouble at the moment but puts the tenants m the hand. 
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of an outsider 'who in nuBt cases tries merely to make 
■what be can m the short tune of his lease, and who not 
infrequently ruins the rent-paying power of a village by 
bis exactions Such leases, which are known as thekas 
may be justifiable for outlying portions of an estate when 
their situation la such that the landholder or his agent 
cannot visit them frequently, bnt in ordinary cases they 
have been rightly described as the negation of good 
management Some landhold«3, again, employ rent- 
collectors on nominal salaries with a tacit agreement that 
they will supplement these by what they can extract out 
of the tenants, a method that if persisted m may end by 
making the rent collector a richer man than his master 
No doubt It IS difficult for a large landholder to look after 
his collectors, bub il is his own interest that suffers if he 
does not and nothing can go seriously wrong if he chooses 
his staff carefutij, pays them reasonably and sees that 
they are collecting only the fixed rents are giving receipts 
for all they collect and are accounting for the full de 
mand, either as colle ted or a.s left uncollected for staled 
and sufficient reasons A short personal inspe^/tion in the 
circle of each colle tor will enable him to satisfy himself 
that his work is being managed properly , and if he follows 
the custom of the country and gives individual tenants 
free access, be neeil find no difficulty m enforcing the 
maxims which wc have laid down 

The qualifications of a landholder to manage his own 
property, or of an agent to manage a large e-»tate may be 
stated as follows He must be fairly active, and able to get 
about the estate, be must have an eje trained to observe 
details , and his mind must be alert and ready to under 
stand anything out of the common which he comes across 
Purther, he should have a thorough knowledge ol the 
capa'-ities of the various sods in his estate, and also of the 
capacities of the different castes of cultivators, and so far 
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as possible of the icdividual cultivators ^\ith whom he has 
to deal If possible, he should add to this thorough 
knowledge of his own estate a geneml grasp of the pnn 
cjples of agriculture, sufGaent to enable bun to detect 
cases where existing resources are not being turned to the 
best advantage and to recognise the cause of the failure, 
whether it be the ignorance of the cultivators, or their 
poverty, or any other cause A general grasp of this 
kmd cannot he obtained bj reading a few test books on 
the subject it involves a systematic course of study, 
which must be obtained either at a regular agricultural 
school or college, or by working under an agent who 
himself possesses these aitamments and 18 willing to tram 
his assistant 

At the present day agents with these qualifications are 
hardly to be found, but with increased facilities for agri 
cultural education the supply will increase if the greater 
landholders show a disposition to employ them Tn the 
meantime it may often be the interest of a large land 
bolder to choose one of his relatives and send him to 
school or college to receive the necessary training , and it 
18 invariably a duty wbicb a landholder owes to his family 
and his estate to tram bis successor m the art of manage 
ment A young man succeedmg to a well managed estate 
may rum it in a very few j ears by sheer ignorance and 
thoughtlessness, and it is obviously the landholder’s duty 
to take what precautions he can against the rum of his 
famdj 

Improvements 

Supposing, then, that the landholder or agent is com 
petent to manage his estate, his particular attention will 
be given to detecting all cases where the produce is less 
m quantity or in value than it might otherwise be and to 
remedying the defects whudi be may find , in other words 
he will always be on the look out for a chance of making 
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iraprorements Notr tto htie seen in the preceding chap- 
ters that the ordmarj cultivator is not lacking m skill, 
knowledge or readiness to take pains, but that he is bam 
pered m many ways in making the best use of his land and 
labour The chief defects have been pointed out want of 
drainage want of water want of good seed want of imple 
ments for special purposes inferior cattle scarcity of fuel 
insufficient facilities for marketing defective processes for 
preparing pioducts and want of mean-, to cope >ith diseases 
are perhaps the commonest In all these matters the 
landholder can assist him , and he can also give him 
a chance of seeing how things are done m other locali 
ties leaving him to adopt any of the practices which 
be thinks wdl bo adiantageous TVe cannot discuss 
aH these subjects m detail but must condne ourselves 
to stating a few general principles that should be borne 
in mind 

Improvements made by cultivators. 

In the first place it is almost always better to let a 
cultnator make an improvement for himself than to make 
it for him , he will spend less money on it, and he has a 
direct interest m making it as effective as possible. This 
principle applies to all improvements which are intended 
mainly for the benefit of a smgleholding thu4 it is usually 
better to lend monej to cultivators who want to improve 
their stock of cattle than to make elaborate Arrangements 
for importing cattle for their use Again it is much better 
for the cultivator to make a well for his holding as indeed 
he usually has a legal right to do By all nieanslet the 
landholder assist him with claj and fuel, or hear the cost of 
any prehmmary boring tbat may be necessary and advance 
him part of tpe cost if be reqaiTes it but the actua\ work 
IS best done bj the cultivator himself and it is certain to be 
done very much cheaper 
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Indirect income from improvements 

Secondly, it is verj nnwist to make only those improve 
menu winch will bring m i direct nioiie} income , an 
improvement may pay lu other ways For mstance a v,cU 
sunk on a tenant’s holding nny secure that tiie rent is paid 
regularly instead of having to be remUted nheiii-ver thu 
season is unfavourable It may citii happen that tie 
sacrifice of immediate income may be i benefit in the long 
run a point that may be illustrated in tonnection with the 
question of fuel supply \Vc have •‘oen tint mucli of the 
dung IS regularly burnt to the gicat loss of the community 
as a whole and of the landholder and cultuatoi in particu 
Ur and the only way of avoiding this loss is to increase 
the supply of other fuel To do this is a difficult matter 
and hardly any landliolder is in i position to supply ill the 
fuel that IS needed but agood dcil can be done in a small 
■way by encouraging the growth of quick growing trees and 
shrubs wherever there IS loom on the banks of tmks on 
the tops of embankments among the laiger trees in groves 
and so on as well as by regulating the use of dhak and 
other jungles that may exist on the estate A few 
landholders instead of selling off the firewood produced 
in their jungles have allowed their cultivators to 
cut it over on blocks year by year, at the same 
time agreeing with them that they shall not sell the 
dung so saved but shall pat it on their fields , and those 
who have followed this polity consider that on tlie whole 
it has paid them much better than if they had sold 
off the firewood periodically m the usual way It 
woiihi he, tfi that this ac -my athev , yeiwj 

should be adopted in estates as a general rule tlie 
question must be -worked out for himself by each land 
holder and the resources of the estate utilised as far as 
possible * 
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Demotistrations4 

Tiiirdly, the caltiTator, assuming him to be a man of 
average capacity, hnoTVS an improvement when he sees it, 
but to see it takes some time For instance, it is not 
enough to show him a new type of cane mill standing idle, 
but he must hav e a chance of seemg it at work for a whole 
season or perhaps more, before he can make up his mind 
as to Its advantages So, too, he must see a new kind of 
crop growing for two or three years before he is satisfied 
thatit will suit bis holdmg If then a landholder wishes to 
show hia tenants new crops, or implements, or processes, 
which he thinks better than those in use on his estate, 
he will requne a small demonstration farm, where the 
novelties shall be regularly on view Now m many jiarts 
of the provinces it is already customary for the landholder 
to cultivate some of his own land, often for amusement 
almost as much as for profit, and there is no reason why, 
when the landholder or his agent is competent, this home 
farm, or sii as it is called should not be developed into a 
demonstration farm, which would add greatly to the inter 
est of the landholder in this immediate surroundings, and at 
the same time would occasionally introduce new and valu 
ableimprovements on the estate 

Estate factories. 

Lastly we may recur to the question of improving the 
processes of preparing various products for the market It 
seems to us that there is room for a profitable extension of 
the landholder 8 exertions in this respect Every large 
estate might wwk up its own products for the market, thus 
securmg a higher quality of product, and realizing a better 
price, which would be shored between the actual cultivator 
and the estate factory The equipment of such a factory 
would depend on the nature of the products to be bandied, 
and one important source of economy would lie m the fact 
that the power required could be supplied from a single 
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<oar e “ind ^pplled to ranous procesv-e^ atxordiDg to the 
eason. There might be for uKfnn'^ machinery for g innin g 
•md baling cotton, for holluig nee, for balmg hemp, for 
pressing oilaeeda, for refining sugar (rrhich irould have 
been prepared roughly m the field by improved boiling 
pans len out by theetwe) for cleaning the ^eed to be 
u ed n^xt sea on and tor anj other proves ea that might 
have to be gone torougo. O cour e lacb an estate fac ory 
iTOuld need an expert manager and the landholder would 
have CO be carefnl that the tenanu were trea eel fairly and 
not opp’'eabed as they were by ao many mdigo factories , 
but with reaMJcable pre lutwos the con em ought to be a 
fanan lal sucoea- and at the -same time increase materially 
the re^oaroos) ol the coiciva or 

Deveiopmenta ot ibis km I are, however, po>oble only 
on the luPger estates, and with landholders who are suffi 
ciently educated to reaiue the advan ages which they derive 
from jn t treatment ot their tenon For mailer estate, 
and where the laud lo d».r. Live no. re-i bed tha s age of 
education, there is till ample '^pe for more modest 
improvement there are well* to be uni. deprev.ion_ to 
be dramed, r» tinea o be embonied and terra xd, the fuel 
supply to tie husbanded and percaps in Teased village road, 
to be cLiintamed and imp-oved and marieu. to be derel 
oped , onie ol these will pay directly for the expenditure, 
while all alike if planned with judgement and earned oat 
with e^nomy, wiU mTea e the rent iiaymg power ot 
the tenants, and thus add to the lability of the rent roll 
of the estate, 

Vp rf *7 Ciagtir SJll, 

Theorgiaisit 03 ol the »5nMiltBrald»T!art&8a has caie the iot& 
dcct ca c, jiaproTec:ca,8 TSry iac_ta eas ar thaa srs, the esse srhea the 
firs edi joact thistojh sBadjif* laodhsJJe? BT:,veg to 
his estate, the first Ete:>shontd be to ooBsalS the o^-erm charseo- 
tie cjcU where his e^,e Las, 
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CniPlEP. XIV— TEADE IS AGMCDLIURAL 
PRODUCE 
The food supply. 

We have alrea'l} seen thit the mam object of the coUi 
\ator IS to feed himself and ha\e «omcthing o\tr In 
ordiaary j ears the proTinccs, taken as a whole, a'’luevp 
lhi-> object, and th' sur]>liis produce ts cnormoo-s though the 
share ofasingk cultivator is email A glaD''c at the 
gcDC'ral course ol trade is valnable, as it enables ns to 
realise sorne'hmg ol th** relative importance of different 
cToiH to the provin es as i whole Of course the ordinarj 
focyl gr uns. which tonviiiuic the largest item in the. whole 
produce, do no» bulk 1 irgely in the trade returns, for thej 
art. rno>tly comumed in the village, or at least m the 
loc.iliij wh‘re thej are prociuced the ideal of the orcLnarj 
< ultivator apptar^ to he that when hw harv est is complete 
he Hhould have d least six months’ store of food in hand, 
I nough, tbit w, to feed his famil} and to pay his labourers 
their wages iiaul the next harvest is read) It i3 true 
that many cultivator^ art never to this position, but in 
their cast the rninimuin sto^k h.is to be kept for them by 
thevilhge grainsltaler who finances them, so that the 
total stock kejjt in iht country for the eight or nine million 
faimlics IS cnormoas Speaking v try roughly, for no pro 
f isiciti n attainabl* in thc^i matters, a ton of grain will 
supjwrl a family of five for a year, so tbit the minimum of 

SIX rnontbs stock represent-s from four to five million tons, 

worth, say, fifteen crorcsat ordinary prices , or, m other 
words, the provin 1 1 would re'juirt ibout thirty crores 
worth oi gram in an ordinary year, if no classes consumed 
any other torin of fryxl Wt give these figures merely as 
an indication of tb< projiortion which the home consump- 
tion heirs to th” trule with other provinces, and with the 
rcwly admission Ibd they may be in error by twenty five 
pir cent m cither flircclion , they at least help u'5 1*’ 
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understand something of the greatness of the agricnluiral 
interest. 

Exports. 

Now when a few seasons have been good, the slock of 
comnaon food jq the provinces rises above the nnnitQum, 
and m,\ny individuals find themselves in a position to put 
more of their land under money bringing crops when 
this 13 the case there la .an enormous surplus for evport. 
Thus in a fairly prosperous year the provinces may export 
on balon-’e five crores’ worth of oil seeds or more and nearly 
the same quantity of gram These are the two heads under 
which the tluctuatioDa in tr.ade arc greatest , m a year when 
famine conditions bare prev.ailed the exports of oilseeds 
may fall to one or two crores, white gram may have to be 
imported on an enormous scale to meet the local deficiency. 

Next to gram and oilseeds, we may take the figures of 
raw cotton, sugar and opium These do not fluctuate to 
aaj’thmg like the same extent, varymg from .about IJ to 
8 crores according to tho season Cotton does not fail 
very greatly in a tamine because, as we shall see, it thrives 
best on a am.all quantity of ram but it may tail seriously 
in a year when the rams are so late a^ lo pi 's\ ent sowings 
Opium IS produced only on irrigated land, and is thus com- 
paratively independent of the seasons, but the exports 
necessarily depend on the policy of Government which 
controls the entire stock, and determines the area that i^ 
sown. The loss of sugar in bad years may be very great, 
hut at the same time the home consumption is reduced and 
the sugar placed on the market instead, so th.at tlie exports 
do not fall to the same extent 

Lastly, we may notice two other classes of exports, fuefes 
and ghi, both of which have the pecularity of increasing 
in years of distress. In the case ot hides this is due to the 
mortality among the starred cattle, while in the case of 
ghi it IS the result of enforced economy, ghi being a very 
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common luxury anti bang largely consumed in pro'sperous 
years, but becoining beyond the reach of many families 
when grain is very dear and there is little in store 

Imports. 

If we turn now to look at the figures of imports, we 
find that there are very few things imported in large 
quantities cotton goods metals, kerosine oil and salt are 
all that we need notice Cotton good^ are by far the most 
important as they supply almost the whole population 
with everything that they wear In a prosperous year 
as much as six crorea worth of theae goods may be impor 
ted on balance but m hard times people economise greatly 
in this kind of eipeoditure and the imports may fall by 
^s ZBUcb IS haif The loeLais in dszoaiid srs brats and 
copper which are Used for making the household utensils 
that form such a Urge part of the specialized wealth of 
the people m good years as much as half a crore & worth 
of these metals may be imported on balance, while m 
famine times the trade comes almost to a standstill 
Kerosine oil is steadily coming mto use among the people, 
and something like half a crore s worth is imported in an 
ordinary year while of salt over one chores worth is 
required which may be reduced by one quarter in tunes 
ot famme Besides tlie e staple import^ there are of 
comae large numbers of articles imported m considerable 
quantities, hut none of them are individually important 
enough to be mentioned m a general summary of this 
kind. There is however one peculiarity which must be 
noticed, and that is the steady absorption of gold and silver 
Much of this 15 hcorded in the form of Cash , the rest is 
kept in the form of jewellery, which mdeed serves much 
the same purpose, being regularly pawned or sold m bad 
times. The amount of treasure ab«orbed m this way la 
practically unknown, but it mounts up to crore* m a 
favourable year 
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Summary. 

Oa the whole, then, we may say that the people of 
ie provinces draw most of their cash inoome from sugar 
ind opium (which are fairly stable sources), from cotton 
'which depends more on the reasons), and from gram and 
111 seeds, where the influence of the season i» very 2^ro 
Qounced. They spend far more on co'ton goodi than 
on anything else, and they also import salt, which is a 
necessity, and kero< 5 ine oil and metals, which may bo 
classed either as comforts or as lunirieo the rest of their 
spare cash goea on personal espenditure of various kinds 
and on adding to their savings m gold and silver Salt is 
the only absolute neees>.»ry which they import in large 
quactitie'i tor they could he clocked from the grown 
cotton in the jirovuices il ihej did not prefer cloth of a 
better quality than u produces and the place of kerosine 
oil could be taken bi aov of the legetable oils which it i^ 
gradually auperaedmg 

bole to Ctiapter XJV 

B«aaeti vrho ou; to pursue Uiia subject fnxtbet will find all 
the matenal* u the iaaQal Reports oa the Inland Trade o! the 
Pronneea published by the SupermteDdent cl the Gotemment Press 
at Allahabad These reports arc not recoaimended lot the general 
reader 
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Part Cl. 


CuiirrER —THE AGKICULTURAL EEGIOXS 
OF THE PROVINCES 
Introductory. 

The descnptiou coDtamed in the foregoing chapters 
ipphes prunanlj to the country between the Jumna and 
the Hioulayas, which fc> the productive part of the prov 
incea This exten3i\e plain is not, however, altoge her 
fiomogeneoua, but contains several well marked types of 
country winch jt is the object of the present chapter to 
describe The coumrj south of the Jumna forms the 
subject of the next cinptei as regards the third division 
of the provinces— the Himalayan tra''t— We propose to 
say very httie What cultivation is to be found lies in 
patches on tht hillside® or in the valleys, and almost every 
valley has its own peculiarities The crops grown and 
the times of sowing and harvesting depend mainly on 
the altitude Ordinarily ea-'h village endeavours to feed 
Itself from its gram crops, the chief of which are nee, 
wheat and mandua, and to produce something for sale its 
market crop must os a rule be of small bulk in order to 
bear the cost of carnage and is usually a spice such as 
red peppei, but in accessible places potatoes are largely 
grown and there is considerable scope for producing 
fruit and vegetables for the markets of the plains The 
area of which cultivation is possible is a very small pro 
portion of the whole, and the vicissitudes of season do not 
affect materially the economic position of the rest of the 
provmces ^Ye may pro'eed therefore to consider the 
ditferent region® that are to be found in the plains 
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Lowlands. 

The first distinction that we notice is between the 
lowlands along the rivers and the re-t of the plains 
These lowlands are known by various names such as 
kbadir, kachhar, or tarai they vary in extent from the 
strip of land a few yards broad which we find along the 
smaller streams to the ten mile Lhadir of the Jumna m 
Bnland-hahr, or the equally extensile lowland of the 
Gogra These lowlands include all classes of natural <50113 
from very heavy clays to loose “Jaud the mo«t marked 
characteristic of the productive coils is their relatively 
small depth , coarse sterile sand is almost uniformly found 
a short distance below the surface, and the prodactinty 
of fie had depecKfc very /arge/y on fie of foam or 

clay, which must often be measured in inches 

The distinguishing feature of the lowlmds is their 
wetness, for daring the rams they are for the most part 
either swamps or actually under water, and during the 
cold weather, though the surtac© may be drj , the «oil just 
below It is moist, and wat^ can be found by digging a 
hole a few feet deep In these tracts, then, either no 
kfaarif Is sown or it i3 'own largely as a speculation a 
great variety ot seed being often «owd m the same field 
m the hope that something or other will give a good 
return. The hope u often not reali'^ed, but the speculation 
13 cheap, as the coarsest crops are sown and the tillacre is 
reduced to a nummum £ahi, on the other nand, is a 
fairly secure crop on"e it is sown, as floods in the winter 
are almost unknown, and there is very little danger of 
loss from drought hut tillage la very difficult as the land 
stays wet until late in the ^eaK-on, and time can be found 
for only one or two burned ploughings In faiTl> dry 
•reasons these lowlands may be most prodnctive, bat m 
wet years they are verj dangerous 'ometimec the land 
15 too wet to sow, il “mwn the crops are specially liable to 
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disease, and worst of all the defective drainage (due to 
the unusual fulness of the nver which should act as a 
dram) may allow reh to come to the surface and render 
the land hopelessly barren for the tune being Again, 
when cultivation has been prevented by any cause, the 
land gets rapidly covered with coarse grasses and shrubs 
which involve heavy expenditure in clearing the ground 
for the next crop This scrub jtmgle too shelters various 
animals which do great harm to the crops growing near 
them 5 pig and deer are the worst offenders, though occa 
sionaUy serious injury is caused by herds of cattle that 
have run wild Residence in the Ihadir is unpopular with 
most classes as it is usually unhealthy and the houses may 
be flooded or even washed completely away Except there 
fore for a few castes who are more or less at home in a flood, 
the cultivators usually live on the upland and come down 
to the khadir to till hence goind sod is almost unknowm 
little or no manure is used and the land does not get the 
care that is given to fields witbm easy reach of the village 
Apart from the risk attendant on wet seasons or on 
the presence of wild animals, the lower parts of the 
lowland are at the mercy of the river itself Sometimes it 
may cut a wide channel through a block of fertile fields, and 
sometimes it may bury good loam several inches deep in 
barren sand On the other baud it may deposit an extreme 
ly fertile silt on what was previously bad soil, and it is 
practically impossible to say what a field will look like 
after the next flood It would therefore be waste of time 
to look ahead to the following season if the land is fit for 
cultivation a crop is taken from it with the nanimum of 
expenditure if not, it is left to itself Thus the khadir 
usually shows bio ks of cultivation scattered through 
stretches of barren sand, or grass and scrub jungle, the 
latter is by no means valueless, as large numbers of cattle 
are grazed on it, and it may be the salvation of the 
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used, but if the cultivation is careles's, the produce is 
almost limited in this case also to bajra and coarse pulses 
A marhed feature of this snpenor bhur is its suitability for 
the mango, large and prolific groves of which are to be 
found in many places where it exists , indeed it may some- 
tim''s he reraunera'ive lo stop cultivatmg bhur and plant 
It with mangoes 

Matiyar. 

In marked contrast lo the bhur are the heavy clay tracts 
The main feature of these tracts is the extent of barren 
stretches of the hard, compact soil which is known as usar 
and IS not infrequently covered with the white efflorescence 
called leh The barren stretclies are separated by blocks 
of rice fields tlie fields small m size, and the field bound 
anes unusually high and wide , m the rams such blocks 
axe a stretch of bright green, but once the rice is off the 
ground most of the land is bare and the rest carries 
mainlj poor crops of gram and linseed Wherever depres 
sions exist m these tracts they fill with water m the rams 
and as the sod is too stiff to let the water dram away, 
It remains for a large part of the cold weather , such de 
presaions are known as jhils Timber is rare in such tracts 
babul grows fairly, and occasionally mm and mohwa are 
to be found, but the bareness of the country is one of its 
most striking features 

Dumat. 

Intermediate between the clay and sandy tracts is the 
dumat or loam the typical landi>cape of the provinces It 
IS usually well wooded mangoes being the commonest 
trees , the land bears an almost infinite variety of crops, 
those of the khanf being often of great height (maize, juar 
and sugarcane), while the low rabi crops, wheat, barley and 
pulses are broken by the darker green of the arhar and in 
places by the white expanse of the poppy fields 
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Garden tracts. 

A fourth type of countrj le to be found m the tracts 
adjoining those towns wbjch stand on fairly light soil 
Such soil is especially adapted to make the most of heavy 
manuring, as it la easily tilled and well drained , and the 
most skilful cast« make foil use of the supply of manure 
to be had from the town. Soch land is hardly ever bare 
directly one crop is off the ground another is sown, and the 
diversity of crops ts amazing While many towns have 
considerable areas of this type, perhaps the most striking 
are the potato grounds near Farrukhabad and the fruit and 
vegetable gardens round Lucknow 

Distribution of soil tracts. 

We have said above that the natural soils are to he 
fonndin bands Ijmg roughl) parallel to the rivers It is 
beyond the scope of tlu> work to give the agricultural 
topography of the provinces m detail but we may illustrate 
this statement by a tj ptcal instance A journey from 
Cawnpore to Lucknow affords an oxcellent opportunity of 
studying the dnjCribution of soil After crossing the 
Ganges bridge there is a stretch of typical lowland for 
about five miles , then the line rises through a narrow strip 
of broken bhur, then comes level bhur and dumat, and 
before we reach Unao we are in regular matiyar couutrj 
This continues for twelve or fourteen miles, though it is 
broken near Ajgain station by an island of loam then 
comes dumat running into bhur as we come to the Sai 
Beyond the Sai there is bhur and light dumat abou*^ 
Haraum station but by the time Amausi is reached the 
cQunlty IS airain. matiyar, which contmues to the environs 
of Lucknow Here, if we leave the railway, we fcnd that 
the light soil along the Gumti has been turned into garden 
land, so that this short jonrney gives a very fair epitome 
of the greater part of the plains 
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Other cross country jonrncjs, such as those from Allah 
abaci to Fyzabad or from Shikohabad to Farruhhabad 
show very similar features m some cases the band of 
clay soils may be missing, m others the strip of bhur is so 
narrow as to be barely noticeable, but as a general rule 
the further we go from a nver the stiffer is the soil until 
we approach another river 

Other tracts. 

By far the greatest part of the plains comes under one 
of these classes khadir hhur matiyar, or dumat, or 
market gardens but there are a few special tracts that 
may be mentioned briefly Just below the Himalayas is 
a belt of country known as the bhahar mostly forest and 
so unhealthy that it is almost uninhabited The soil here 
13 a thin deposit overlying a mass of boulders and gravel 
through which the water drams rapidly away The bulk 
of the cultivation is in the hands ©fbiDmen who come 
down at the end of the rams and leave when they have 
harvested the rabi Below the bhabar is the tarai mostly 
heavy clay land much of it under forest The population 
13 more settled than in the bhabar but the climate is very 
unhealthy and the crops are exposed to great damage from 
wild ammals Along the Ime of the Jumna from Agra 
eastwards the soil differs m many places from that of the 
duab proper, being in fact a mixture of duab and Bundel 
khand soils It is poor land irrigation is often difBcult 
as the wells are very deep and the grass known as kara is 
apt to spread if the land is left untilled We may also 
mention the ganjar a strip of land m Sitapur and Bara 
Eanki lying between the Oogra and Chauka rivers It is 
of the khadir type but m the tains the streams of the two 
vviexa rc/i ifc, wiam/g mfixe dainag,e 

than the ordinary, slow movmg floods of the lowlands 

It must be remembered that m the brief descriptions 
we have given it has been possible only to mdicate 
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the most striLmg feattnrw of each cl-iss of country almost 
erery tract has its own characteristics which can be 
learned only by study and observation The upland tracts 
too pass into each other gridmlly so that it may often be 
difficult to say whether a particnlar field is jnst in the bhur 
or jDst out of It, but a broader survey show clearly enough 
the general line of division between the tracts 
Rainfall tracts 

We muat now notice the natural divisions which result 
from the variations m the rainfall We have seen already 
(Chapter II) that the amount of ram decreases from east 
to west, and also from the hills to the Jumna , the result 
is that the districts north of the Jumna may be divided 
into two mam sections, the submontane and the central 

The submontane tract stretches from Sabaranpur to 
Gorakhpur, its most striking feature is the dampness of the 
soil, so that irrigation for the rabi is required to a mneh 
less extent than further south, and m some localities is 
altogether unnecessary The sod gets heavier on the 
whole from west to east, and the most valuable crops are 
rice and sugarcane Tne extent of kbadir land is another 
marked feature of this tract, as each river that emerges 
from the hdls has a wide valley of its own. It might be 
thought that a tra^t so favoured m the matter of moisture 
would be particularly prosperous, but the water means fever 
and the northern part of the tra^t which adjoins the tarai is 
very unhealthy labour is therefore scarce and inefficient, 
cultivators are hard to procure and it is only the best 
managed estates that are prosperous. 

Adjoining the submontane districts is south Rohiikhand, 
a szaaJl tract mcltiduig Budama, most of Sbobjabanpar and 
parts of the neighbouring districts This tract too is 
damper, but there is more need of irrigation than in the 
submontane districts, while the climate is much healthier 
The dmaat gives excellent wheat arwl sugarcane, and the 
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khadir of the Ganges is productive , but the khadir is 
bounded by a band of bhur running almost continuously 
from the south of Bijnor to Kirdoi and presenting all the 
defects of such land m an aggravated form 

East of this tract comes sonth Oudh including practi 
cally all Oudh south of the Qogra In this tract the parallel 
bands of matiyar dumat and bhur are most easily distin 
guished from the agricultural pomtof view its most stnk 
ing features are the skill and energy of the cultivators and 
labourers and the splendid system of well irrigation TI e 
population 13 however very numerous and holdings are 
small so that much of the land is under the coarser and 
commoner crops 

Still further east and keeping north of the Ganges we 
have most of the Benares division with which Azamgarh 
forms the tract usually spoken of os the eastern districts 
Here the soil is largely clay and rice is the great crop 
the country is overcrowded holdings are very small and the 
people are poor The hilly tract of Jlirzapur lying south 
of the Ganges is entirely di2>lu)ct from the rest of the 
division consisting mainly oflight thin soils which support 
a scanty population and are still largely at the mercy of 
the rainfall The south east of Allahabad is of the same 
type 

Now if we return to Sabaranpur on the extreme north 
and follow the right bank of the Ganges we are m the duab 
proper between that nver and the Jumna The upper 
portion of this from Sabaranpur to Aligarh is the richest 
part of the country The soil is light and fertile holdings 
are large the people are well to do and the admirable 
system of canals enables them to make tl e most of their 
and All crops are grown but sugarcane wheat and 
(towards the south) cotton are the great features South 
and east from Aligarh to Gawnpore the duab is not 
so good there IS more poor lind 'll d holdings are smaller 
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nor is tlie canal system so complete Sugarcane is very 
httle grown, but wheat and cotton retain their importance 
Finally, from Cawnpore to Allahabad the country is 
much poorer ; sandy along the north and on the south 
more like Bundelhhand The people are not well t<wlo 
valuable crops are more rarely grown and canal water 
has only recently been made available These three 
divisions of the duab are nsually spoken of as uppei , 
middle, and lower , they are of course continuous, and 
It IS a matter of convemence where the dividing line is 
drawn, but as a matter of practice Aligarh i« included in 
the upper duab and Cawopore in the lower Muttra and 
Agra though lying m part beyond the Jumna are usually 
included in the middle duab , then special features need 
not detain us 

CHAPTER XVI -B0KDELKHA25D 

As has been indicated in previous chapters the districts 
lying south of the Jaraoa differ widely in regard to agri 
culture from those lying to the north The difference 
consists partly m the habits of the people partly in the soil, 
and partly in the water supply The climate is generally of 
the same type as that of the duab, though the rainfall is 
apparently rather more liable to vary both in excess and in 
defect The people are perhaps less industrious than 
those who live north of the Jumna, and are readier to give 
up the straggle against adversity but it roust be admitted 
that m their case the stru^e is exceptionally severe, and 
their resources have until recently been scanty 
Aoils 

The soils are altogether different from those with which 
we have hitherto had to do In the south of Banda and 
Hamirpur, and over a large portion of Jhansi the soil is 
not water home at all, hut consists of a few inches of cniia 
bled rock lying on top of the tocI^ from which it has been 
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formed These area-s are known as rod soils from the 
pevailing colour of the land The thin layer of soil 
cannot hold water for any length of time, and a rabi crop is 
seldom sown on it an inferior millet is the usual khanf 
crop Even so the soil is too poor in plant food to stand 
continuous cropping and after it has been cultivated for 
two or three years the land is left fallow until a new store 
of food has gradually accumulated Interspersed among 
these tracts of poor soil, and generally close to Tillage sites 
and situated in valleys between the low hills, are little 
oases of stable cultivation carefully manured and regularly 
watered from wells sunk in the solid rock and worked by 
Persian wheels 

The south eastern portion of Banda and the south of 
Allahabad he on the lowest and most northern plateau of 
the Vindbya range This tract, locally called the piatbs, 
has much the same characteristics as that just described, 
but the climate is more unhealthy and the soil still thinner 
and poorer, only a very small proportion being cultivated 

To the north of the red soiled country and also in the 
south of Jhanei we again find soils that appear to have been 
deposited by the action of water, but they are distinct m 
appearance and character from those of the duab, and must 
be presumed to have had a different origin, probably the 
hills of Central India These areas are spoken of as black- 
soil country Four mam types of these soils are recog- 
nised, which are known as mar, kabar, parwa and rakar 
These may be described as follows 

Mar is a rich black* soil, soft and friable, which can be 
easily tilled when in proper conaition, and may be very 
fertile Its best quality is that it retains an enormous 
quantity of water, so that if the rams have not been very 
* Mar IS fK^uentl; spohea of as Uack cotton soil. The nsiuB is 
inappropriate because it difietaBntstanUaUj from the blaci: soils of 
Central India on which cotton is very widely grown , and as a matter 
sf fact cotton is hardly ever grown on mar 
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deficient, wheat can be grown successfully and does not 
require irrigation If however the monsoon fads, and the 
soil IS too hard to plough, noHung can be done without copi 
ous irrigation, such as is rarely possible On the other 
hand, when the ram at the end of the season has been 
eicessive, there is often much difficulty in preparing a 
proper seed bed in the soaked soil 

Kabar is also a dark soil, but not so dark as mar it is 
much suffer and more difficult to work when wet it is a 
sticky that cannot be ploughed at all, and it dries 
exceedingly quickly at the same time splitting into hard 
blocks Thus its cultivation for the rabi is often a matter 
of difficulty, and it i* left unUlled if the rain has been either 
excessive or in considerable defeat This soil can also 
grow good cropi without irrigation provided it has been 
possible to prepare a seed bed 

Parwa is a reddish or yellowish loato, resembimg more 
nearly the soils of tbeduab m its behaviour towards water 
It can thus be irrigated successfully when water is to be 
had, and irrigation is usually required in the absence of 
adequate winter rams 

As a rule the mar lies in level plains , where the surfa'^ 
is broken by streams, the mar passes into kabar and tbe 
kabar in turn passes into slopes of an inferior denuded 
soil called rakar bearing only the most inferior crops 
The rakar again passes into ravine land the extent of 
which la a distinctive feature of the country 

In addition to these typical upland soils a stretch of 
fertile alluvial soil t> often to be found along the margins 
of the rivers and streams These soils, which are known 
as kachhar and tari, are disUnctly fertile but in '■otoe 
pla''e3 they share tbe risk of such soils elsewhere being 
liable to be cut away or buneJ under sand by some vagary 
of the river On fhe other baud it is very unlikely that 
they will suffer from droaght. 
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Irrigration* 

Next as regards facilities for irrigatioru In ordinary 
years and for ordinary crops mar and fcabar do not require 
irrigation but purwa does , m dry seasons the two former 
require copious supplies to enable a seed bed to be pre- 
pared Much progress has been made in recent years m 
constructing canals to anppiy the needs of the country, 
and the area that can be sown m a drought is now very 
much greater than would have been possible ten years 
ago It muai be remembered however that though dunng 
and just after the rams there is an enormous supply of 
water m the river which supply the canals the supply 
Stops abruptly in the winter, and there is a limit to the 
amount that can be stored id reservoirs The rivers that 
come from the Himalayas have a perennial supply in the 
melting snow from the higher mountains, and it is this 
that mahe^ them such an unfading resource in years when 
the rams have been inadequate but the Bundelkhand 
canals are themseUes dependent on the rams of each 
'•eason if there were no ram at all they would be almost 
useless, and wl en the fall late u> the season has been 
seriously deicient the supply in the reservoirs may give 
out before the rabi irrigation is completed. Notwith 
standmg this defect the construction of the canals has 
materially changed the economic condition of the coun 
try 

Wells 

The want of wells is the most striking deficiency of the 
country when it is compared with the land north of the 
Jumna Wells are fairly numerous m parts of Jhansi, 
in the south of Hamirpur, and m a few isolated localities 
elsewhere , but in the greater part of the country, mcluding 
most of Banda, Hamirpur, and Jalaun, tre depth to Vater 

IS so great, varymg from 50 to 100 feet m round numbers; 
that the cost and labour of raising water is almost 
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prohibitive irhiletha supply of water 13 often very deficient 
and 13 sometimea inadequate even for domestic purpose 

Lakes 

In the hilly country to the south the lakes constructed 
by the Chandels in early times by throwing embankments 
across the lower extremities of lallejs lave been utilised 
for irrigation and a large number ot similar lakes or 
reservoirs has been constructed in recent ^ears The 
larger lakes irrigate considerable areas while even if there 
IS little direct irrigation the effect of the reservoirs is seen 
in the greatly increased supply of water in the land lying 
below them and iheir beds can be •successfully cultivated 
when the water has been drawn off 
Embankments 

In the bK k*soiI tracts \cry great improvement can be 
effected by embanking the fields 50 as to prevent the ram 
iTater from running off the surface It then soaks into 
the land which a we have seen can hoi I a large quantity 
of water and helds so embanked can be sown with rabi m 
seasons when unbankcd land is far too dry to be tilled 
Embankments of this kind which are called bandhiya have 
been made m large numbers during recent years in most 
cases with the aid of a Government loan but there is still 
scope for very great extension and where canal water 
cannot be made available these works are practically the 
only form of improvement that can be recommended 
Crops 

With soils such as have been described and with so little 
Water available it frflows naturally that the crojK grown 
are on the whole mach inferior to what we have seen in the 
duab the most paying crops such as sugarcane are hardly 
seen at all and the oottors of crops like wheat is not more 
than two-thirds of what is obtained in the duab In ordi 
nary times the kbanf Mea is nearly double that of the 
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rabi • the food crops grown in the former are practically 
limited to juar, hajra, kodon and arhar, with rice in some 
localities, and the only other crops of importance are til 
and cotton In the rabi, gram occupies by far the largest 
area wheat used to be grown more commonly than is the 
case now, anil Im^eed is. the only other first-class staple 
Thus the cropping is much less varied than in the dnab, 
so that a calamity affecting iny one of the principal crops 
IS all the more seriously fell by the people 
Calamities 

It 13 lomparitively rare for thecountry to have areally 
favoiirable season If the rains are deficient, the kharif 
suCferb, and there is much difficulty m preparing a rabi 
seedbed while if the rains are excessive, the kharif 
suffers to an equil degree, md the rabi seedbed is again 
a source of trouble If there is no cold weather raw, the 
« tops on the light soils are destroyed if there is heavy rain, 
the wheal and linseed arc ruined by fungoid diseases, which ^ 
beern to do moie hiruiui Bundelkhand than in the duab 
With «i senes of years of heiiy raiDfall and unfavourable 
ploughing sc isona the lieavier soils ore iuble to be overrun 
with kans (vide Ch ipter X), and once this weed is estab 
iished tilt. cuUiv itor does not attempt to cope with it, but 
leaves it to wear iisdf out, a process of from ten to twenty 
years Epidemic i attle ilisease la peculiarly fatal m the 
Bundelkhand districts, and the climate does not conduce to 
sustained efficiency among the population 
Advantages. 

These numerous disadvantages »ire to a certain extent 
compensated • thus cotton thrives in a season of short 
rainfall, and in the south of the tract the wild mohwa trees 
yield a fruit that helps to feed the people for a considerable 
period , while there are Ox-caaional seasons of exceptional 
productivity when large areas give enormous yields with 
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little trouble lieyfiiMl that of liarve^ting. The cultivator^ 
olaef advantage, however, is the lowness of rent^- and the 
absence of competition for land The landholder has a 
very slight hold over him, and if an attempt is made to 
raise his rent to a sum whirli he thinks exfessiv e, or to 
collect it with a strictness he considers unjust, he is ready 
to abandon hi-s holding, secure of finding land •within a 
short distance 

Progress, 

A few words may be said about the progress of Bimdel- 
khand during recent years The last decade of the nine- 
teenth century was marked by a succession of disasters, in 
the course of which a considerable proportion of the 
agricultural capital of the country was lost and the entire 
population was greatly impoverished Recent years have 
seen a considerable improvement, due in part to the provi- 
sion of material facilities such as the new canals and the 
offer of loans for agricultural purposes, and in part to the 
policy adopted by the revenue administration The recogni- 
tion of the fundamental principle that Bundelkhand requires 
strong cultivating eommumbies and not absentee landholders 
has had far-reaching effects the debts of the landholders 
were liquidated under special legislation so that land should 
not he sold for existing debts, while for the future the 
powers of sale were greatly restricted At the eame time 
the methods of assessing and collecting the revenue were 
modified so as to make sure that no excessive demand 
should he made in unfavourable seasons. The result of 
these various measures has been an undoubted increase in 
the capital available for agricultural use, and with capital 
available the people have shown more aptitude to make 
the moat of their resonrces and to struggle against adver- 
sity than might have been expected from their past 
history. 
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CtTAPTER XVII -THE PRINCIPAL CROPS— KHARIF 
FOOD CROPS 

In describing the crops grown the easiest order to 
follow IS that in which they are sown We shall there 
fore consider first the khanf crops which are sown from 
June to August then the rabi which are sown mainly in 
October and November and lastly the crops which are not 
sown at either of these seasons It is also convenient to 
class the crops as food and non fowl the former bemg 
those whose main produce is eaten by man or animal 
Food crops agam are usually divided into cereals pulses 
and miscellaneous crops while non food crops are classed 
according to the nature of their principal product as oil 
seeds dyes fibres drugs and so on 

A word of warning may be said as to the outturns of 
the different crops The figures given in the text are 
supported in all cases by a contain amount of evidence but 
It IS exceedingly diffic lU to find out the real yield over a 
considerable area and they are probably below the mark 
10 a s ibstantial number of coses 

Nomenclature 

Before beginning to describe the crops in deta I it is 
necessary to come to an understandmg as to the names to 
be used We shall speak of a crop by its English name 
when one is in common use but in all other cases the 
commonest vernacular name will be used Apart from 
these two sets of names there is yeta third to be considered 
the scientific name it is nseful to have this for reference 
mainly because the vernacular names differ m some 
cases from place to place and also because one sometimes 
meets with people who know the scientific name but not 
that which is common in vhia part of the world 

Botamsts have a complicated system of naming 
plants in accordance with their c ossification but we need 
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consider only three of their divisions, the genus, the species, 
and the variety Any distinct plant is a species thus juar 
IS a species, gram is a species, barley is a species, and so on 
Those species "which resemble each other fairly closely are 
grouped together as a genus, to which a separate name is 
given Botamsts then speak of any particular plant by 
the name of its genus, adding a second name to distinguish 
the particular species Thus when we find the wheat 
commonly grown in these provinces spoken of as TrxUcum 
sativum, it means that the wheat as classed is belonging 
to the genus trittatm, and that the word euttvuin has 
been agreed on to distinguish it from the other plants with 
which It has been classed. Unfortunately botamsts have 
not always agreed on the names to be used, and one may be 
referred to under different names m books written at 
different periods, the most confusing instances of this 
unfortunate want of agreement will be indicated in notes 
All plants m a species are not exactly the same in 
every respect there is a strong general likeness with 
differences in detail, and plants differing in detail in this 
■way are usually spoken of as varieties Thus some -wheat 
may be seen "with long green spikes extending above the 
ears while other plants have very short spikes, or perhaps 
none at all , these are usually spoken of as different vane 
ties, bearded in the one case, bald in the other Or agam 
the gram of some juar is cream "white in colour, while 
that of other juars is di«tmctly red these agam are distinct 
varieties The question of varieties is of great practical 
interest to the cultivator we shall see later on that with 
some crops the varieties differ greatly m the value of their 
procfuee in then hardiness, and so on, and the cuftivator ’a 
object IS to grow the best paying variety for which his 
climate and soil are suited We shall find that m the case 
of many crops the varieties have not yet been studied in 
detail , in such cases it is safe to assume that the variety 
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gromi in any locality w well suited to the circumstances 
in which It 13 grown, bat it is never safe to assume that no 
other variety would do better, as it is quite possible that 
there is in some distant country a variety that would do 
exceedmgly well if it could be tried And further it is 
important to know that man can, and does, produce new 
varieties to order so that there is always a prospect of 
improving the kind of crops grown m any place, for, even 
if they are the best of their kind, a still better kmd may he 
prodaced at any time 

In the case of many, perhaps most, of the common 
crops, the seed sown by cultivators is a mixture of several 
varieties, and the produce accordingly is not umform in 
quality and is therefore unsuited to an external market 
which demands uniformity 

As we have indicated above, we divide the kharif crops 
into five classes, three of which are food crops, cereals, 
pulses and miscellaneoos, to which we odd the oil-seeds and 
the fibres The cereals fall into three groups, maise, 
which stands by itself, the rices, of which there is an enor 
moua number of varieties, and the millets, of which several 
distinct species are grown 

Maize, Zea mays. Vernacular, Makka orAIakai 
(Also spoken of in parts of Oudh as hori juar ) 

Maize grows about four or five feet high, with broad 
leaves mneh broader than those of juar which it otherwise 
most closely resembles xn its earlier stages It flowers in 
two places, the male flower bemg at the extreme top of the 
plant m a senes of small branches, while one or more 
female flowers appear lower down on the stem in the form 
of tufts of hair oftenof a reddishcolour Just below these 
tufts the grain forms, each gram resting in a woody socket 
and the whole cob bemg wrapped m a sheath of leaves, 
Only one stem rises from each seed, and roots may often 
be noticed starting downvntids from the stem above the 
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level of the ground Ordinarily one or at the moat two 
cobs form on each stem 

Maize ripens in a very short time and therefore is of 
peculiar value as being one of the first crops to come in 
for food hence it la sown very early, as soon as possible 
after the rams break, while in the canal districts the prac 
tice of sowmg it before the rams after irrigating the soil 
has spread rapidly in recent years It requires fairly good 
land to do well, and is very commonly grown close to the 
village often receiving manure several ploughmgs are as 
a rule necessary Each plant requires a good deal of space, 
and some cultivators dibble the seeds m separately, but 
more usually it is bown either broadcast or m drills behmd 
the plough about twelve pounds of seeds going to the acre 
"With so much ground left vacant between the plants, weeds 
come up in great numbers along with the seeds, and have 
to he carefully removed , while each plant has to have a 
little earth heaped round it to prevent it falling over 
Cultivation la therefore a laborious business The crop la 
irrigated only if sown before the rams or when a break 
has set in and the plants are beginning to suffer As soon 
as the gram in the cobs has matured, the cobs are cut from 
the stalks which are left to stand m the field, and set out 
to dry m the sun, and when they are quite dry the gram 
can be beaten out or scraped off • It is usually a large 
bright yellow gram which may m favourable years amount 
to 1 500 pounds per acre, or even more, but the average 
yield IS estimated at about 1 000 pounds It is not m very i 
high favour as a food, but as it is ready for eatmg early in 
September when the stock of food saved from the previous 
rabi IS T imm ng low, its success isa most import&nk mattef 
Sometimes instead of waiting till the seed is quite mature 
the cobs are picked rather earlier and sold as they are to 
* Machines toe thia purpose are no^ ayailable and can be used 
ecoaonucaUr when a lirge rea has to be dealt with 
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be roasted for food this i3 the more profitable course if the 
crop has ripened very early, as then the price for a cob is 
very high, but it does not pay when the regular harvest 
has set in 

ilaize 13 distinctly a delicate plant, and therefore its 
cultivation is somewhat risky Its roots do not go deep 
but lie close under the surface , and as it requires very 
large quantities of water, and draws its supplies from a 
small depth, it suffers from a break in the rams more 
quickly than almost any other crop On the other hand, 
water logging is equally disastrous the crop is never sown 
m low lying fields, and if any water collects in places it 
must be drained off at once, or the plant will begin to 
suffer The shallowness of its roots is also accountable for 
the ease with which plants are blown over and broken, and 
It IS this that makes the expensive earthing up necessary 
As soon as the cobs have formed they have to be protected 
from porcupines, squirrels, parrots and jackals, and partiou 
larly from thieves, so that the crop has to be watched 
regularly On the other band, maize has the great advan 
tage that it is almost beyond danger from a dry September 
We have seen in an earlier chapter that failure of the rams 
in September may turn a promismg season into one of 
distress, or even famine the earliness with which maize 
ripens renders it safe from this danger provided its sowing 
has not been delayed. 

Maize is found m most parts of the provinces, but it is 
commonest in the Meerut and Fyaabad divisions it is 
almost unknown m the Uack sod tracts of Bundelkhand 
The area under the crop has extended rapidly m recent 
years, and li is becoming popular m many localities where 
formerly it was almost unknown Apart from the 
common type with bright yellow seeds, there is a distinct 
variety grown at Jaunpur with waxy seeds the whole 
plant is larger than in the common type, the cobs far larger 
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and the produao greater ; on the other hand, it does not 
mature so qmcUy. One great advantage of the common 
maize is that it leaves the gromii|_yacant^jU--tim^or 
Tovrmg a raw crop, white with the Jaunpur variety there 
IS not time for any hut rough tillage Other varieties aUo 
exist but they have not yet been studied in detail 

The stalks are nutntious fodder if cut while green, but 
they become ho hard and woody that they are of little 
use except for thatching or fuel 

Rice. Oryza sativa Vernacular, Ohan< 

The number of vaiieties of rice is very large, and they 
have not been studied m much detail Toey fall, however, 
into two mam groups, those that Are sown broadcast in tbs 
field and ripen in less chan three months (called bk(xdoi or 
luarij, and chose which are sown m nurseries, then trans* 
planted into the fields, and mature in from four to five 
months Transplanted rice is usually spoken of as jarhan, 
and the finer varieties, which command remarkably high 
prices, are kept caretuUy apart and not mixed with others 
All alike are bright green plants of height varying from 
two to four feet, with the grain arranged loosely on long 
feathery ears , and ail have the remarkable character that 
they do not require much air in the soil, while their con- 
sumption of water is so great that they grow bebt when 
the ground is thoroughly saturated, or even under water. 
For this reason the crop is grown only on the clays and 
heaviest loams which are practically undrained and hold 
the rainwater at their surfaca 

Broadcasted nee is sown as soon as possible after the 
rams break, the land is [toughed two or three times, 
and the ploughs may be seen working almost under 
water when the first ram has been heavy Sometimes 
after an early fall of ram the seed is sown while 
the ground is still very dry . if so, it does not germi- 
nate bub remains in the ground till more rain falls , the 
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object of tlu3 practice is to save time, for the crop cornea 
up after the first regular ram when other fields are only 
being ploughed The seed is sown fairly tbicUy, about 80 
Ibb going to the acre, and the young plants ha\e to be 
weeded carefully. This done they need no more attention 
unless there la a long break in the rains, when they are 
irrigated from streams, canals or ponds, whichever may 
be available Wells -irc practically useless m this case, 
as the smaU flow of water that can bo raised from them 
13 not enough for the crop In August or September the 
ncc ripens, anil the plants arc cut by the sickle, and then 
usually beaten to got the gram out of the car The gram 
so obUined la enclosed lu a hard husk, a Inch is separated 
by pounding in i morUr the product la the well known 
white rice which la called The husks are useful 

food for cattle if there la enough of them The outturn 
of unhuaked ricc appears to vary from SOO to 1,000 lbs 
per acre, of which about ono quarter represents the weight 
of the huak 

Transplanted rice is first sown very thickly in small 
plots of higlilymanured land wJien the seedlmgsare about 
a foot high, Usually about the begmnmg of August, they 
arc taken up and planted out in the field in regular 
lines The field must be under water, or at least 
thoroughly soaked, when this operation is carried out 
If conditions are favourable, each plant, of which from 
two to SIX are usually planted together, sends up a great 
number of stems, which develop far more freely than when 
the plants are sown broadcast The heavy crop consumes 
enonnous quantities of niter, and in dry weather irriga 
tion IS necessary weeding his also to be done if the land 
IS not free from weeds The crop ripcaa usually in Kov 
ember, and is harvested m the same way as broadcasted 
rice , the outturn is probably from 1,200 to 1,400 lbs to 
the acre , and the quality of the rice k better, commanding 
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much higher prices Hius it pays to grorr transplanted 
rice though the cost of caltivation is more than twice as 
high as the broadcasted varieties, provided the weather is 
suitable, but it IS much the more speculative crop of the 
two 

Early rice is fairly secure, provided there is good ram 
iQ July and August, and it suffers very little from excess 
of ram unless the plants are practically washed out of the 
ground It does not suffer greatly from pests eveept 
occasionally from caterpillars when the weather favours 
their multiplication Later nee too is hardly ever damaged 
by excess of ram, hut any deficiency is a serious matter To 
begm with, if there is a break early m August, tracsplau 
tation is much delayed and thus part of the growing season 
13 lost then any deficiency of ram in September causes 
serious lobS unless where a great deal of water is availalile, 
as where the land can be fiushed from the canal With a 
really dry September the crop is completely lost in most 
places, for the water that has accumulated in the tanks 
and swamps is nearly all used up by the end of the month 
and the crop withers m October The nee sapper too, 
which usually appears at the end of August, does far more 
harm to the transplanted nee than to the broadcasted rice 
which IS then ripenmg 

Rice 13 grown only where there is a good chance of 
getting enougli water Thus it is the principal crop 
m the divisions of Fy2Sibad Gorakhpur and Benares, 
while superior qualities are largely grown in some 
places where canal water is available On the other 
iscif, nf lioitKi aniistwa nr fie dej- distnefs of 
Muttra and Agra, as well as in large parts of Bundel 
kband 

Bice straw, which is. known as pia^is esceedmgly 
poor fodder, and cattle eat it only when they can get 
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nothing else which is iinfortnnately often their position in 
nee districts 

Millets 

There are two types of millets ( 1 ) and bajra 
which are tall plants growing from six feet to eight or 

more and (2) the small millets ‘imndv.a i,otfon and so 

on which grow only from two or three feet 
Juar Andronopogon sorghum 
This 13 a tall erect plant with broad dark green leaves 
and the gram earned on a single large head growing from 
the top of the stem as the gram matures this head 
usually bends over with the weight Juar is the com 

monest khanf crop m almost all places where nee is not 

staple It 13 grown usually on loam or even clay rare y 
on the lightest soils it does not get very much in the 
way of manure and from two to four ploughinga are 
usually considered sufficient , it is not irrigated unless 
there has been a break in the rams long enough to dry 
up the land. It is sown in July as soon as the 
sowmgs (cotton maize &c) have been finished The 
crop has to be weeded and it is a common practice to 
plough the field when the plants are about a oot 
high thus loosenmg the earth where it may have been 
caked by the ram As a rule juar is not sown alone but 
13 mixed with arhar and some of the small pulses but it 
grows much faster than these crops and soon becomes t e 
predominant feature m the field As soon as the groan 
begins to form the crop has to be watched as birds may 
a great deal of mischief by pickmg out the gram from t e 
head It IS usually ripe m November when the 
are cut with sickles and the gram trodden out by bul oc s 
very often the best heads are p eked out and set asi e or 
the ne xt year a seed (vide Chapter V) The outturn o 
• Juar has also b««n caMed Eolevt orgJ um and SorgJium ^ 
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grim when the jnar ‘sown ihelf is probablr 
nearly SIT hunrlre'J pianos to thea're while when arhar 
and other crops are sown m the same field it la perhap 
from four to five hundred pounds The gram is one of 
the staple foods of the poorer classes during a large part 
of the rear 

The great danger to joar is an early ce nation of the 
rams showers m September are e ential if grain is to be 
Taatnred It suffer al o from a fungus which feeds on the 
grain and mav be re ogoi ed b\ its leaving a mass of 
black powder where the gram sho ild be this dueas e 
whi'^h IS known as smut can be avoided if before sowing 
the seed is treated with copper sulphate (nila tbota) The 
borers also do great harm by settling in the stem and 
consuming the « ipphes of food for the seed and fungus 
on the leaves IS verv common but does not apparently 
cause m ich loss m ordinary cases Apart fiom drought 
the greatest mjurvi« hkeh to rcsilt fronheavj wind 
end ratn at the end of September or earl\ m 0 tober when 
tbs plant 13 in flower the flowers are open and exposed 
from their po itioo an 1 the ram prevents them being fer 
tilised ao that ittle or no gram sets In its earlier stages 
juar can stand a great deal of ram provided the land is 
not actually under water 

The Stems of the j^ant are an excellent fodder and form 
the mam tay of the catde from December to April being 
cl opped into short lengths as required In 'the Jleerut 
division and to a less ^aent elsewhere piar is «own only 
for fodder In this case it is sown as early as possible and 
to an in reusing extent with irrigation, before the rams 
break manure is often applied no o her crop is m^ied 
with it and the "eed is «own much closer together The 
fodder i* cut as required for use and a ®e oud smaller crop 
or even a third am be obtained in favourable weather 
from the patches that are cut earliest This supply of 
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fodder coming at a time when that from the rabi is almost 
exhausted is of the utmost benefit 

The number of varieties is large, the differences consist 
partly m the size of the plants partly in the colour of the 
grain and partly in its arrangement on the head 
Bajra, Pennisetum typhoideum. 

In its earlier stages bajra has a general resemblance to 
juar but the stem is thinner and the leaf narrower The 
head is distin'‘tly different bemg a long narrow spike 
rather like the head of a bulrush with the grams packed 
closely together on it It is usually sown on poor sandy 
soils with no manure and is hardly ever irrigated- The 
tillage 13 rough and as a mle the seed is sown broadcast 
mixed with arhar and one of the small pulses. Bajracan 
be sown a good deal later than juar and so occasionally 
replaces it when sowings have been delayed The crop is 
weeded and sometimes ploughed over in the same way as 
juar and then needs no more attention till the cars begin 
to set gram when it must be watdied to keep the birds off 
It ripens rather earlier than juar that is towards the end 
of 0 tober and is hari osted in the same waj The outturn 
islass about 500 lbs of gram when the crop is sownalone 
and 400 to 450 when sown with arhar The gram is one of 
the chief foods of the poorer classes when people have 
the choice they eat bajra in the cold weather and juar in 
the hot as they find the former a more heating food 

Bojra 13 rather deeper rooted than juai which is pro 
bably why it is alwa^ sown on the sandy soils it is 
scarcely ever exposed to danger from water logging as the 
sandy soils drain quickly but it may be a total loss if 
September is dry The flowers are very much exposed 
and if ram falls at the end of September or in the begin 
ning of O tober fertilisation is very much interfered with 


• s also called Permteilana e^ooto and Panteiim sptcatgm, _ 
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and th<. outturn mny be greatly reduced when the ram 
has been heavy and a'rotnpanied by strong wind, head 
after head may be found \n a field with scarcely a single 
grain on it It is also o^^isionally atta-'kerl by fungi in 
the cars or on the leaves 

The stalks are used a» fodder in the same way as 
juar, hut they are much les» nutritions and the crop is 
rarely grown for fodder alone. TJie crop is groivn most 
coranionly in the Agra and Rohdkhand divisions and is 
very rare in the cast of the provinces There are some 
varieties, but they have not yet been fullj studied 
5fnall Alillets. 

There are four common small millets, of which the 
eonimonest names are mandua kodon sawan and kakun , 
the names, however, vary greatly from place to place 
Sawan, a kbarif crop must no*, be confused with the hob 
weather millet which goe> by the same name in parts of 
Oudh, but which i» usually tailed chobna 

Mandua. Eleusine coracana 
Msndua is otteii spoken ot a» inakra. It is a great 
staple in the hills, but m the plains though grown in many 
places it IS common only in Oudh and the eastern districts 
The plant growa from two to four feet high and looks like 
an erect broad leaved grass , the seed is carried on a bead 
consisting of rather bushy spikes standing erect on the 
stem. It prefers light soils and is sown as early as possi- 
ble, usually with slight tillage , sometimes, however, it is 
sown in nurseries and transplanted in the same way as 
Tice. It IS weeded but gets no other attention, and 
matures very rapidly, npening usually m August and 
giving a heavy outturn of gram, often 1 000 lbs per 
acre or upwards But though the yield is heavy it is not 
a popular food, and no one eats it who can get anything 
more palatable. 
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Mamlii does be&t with a light rainfall and suffers 
severely from any excess this is probably one reason why 
it IS sown laigely in some of the nc© distncts, as a sort of 
insurance in case the season may be too dry for rice 
Kodon Paspalum scrobiculatum 
Koclon resembles mandua m its growth but the head is 
much more compact and the seed darker in colour It is 
grown only where the land is poor and is eaten by those 
who can get nothing better The crop is commonest in 
Bundelkhand on the higher fields anti in the upland tract 
ot Jlirzapur in Oudh it is frequently grown mixed with 
rice in the poorer fields as it^ves a. good yield in tnoder 
ately dry seasons when thonce suffers The tillage giv en 
IS rough but weeding has to be carefully done the crop 
ripens in 0 tober and gives yields of up to 1 000 lbs per 
acre but a large proportion of this is busk, which is very 
thick and can be separated only with fhfficulty, hence the 
heads aie left lying for «ome time after cutting to loosen 
the gram The crop is largely protected from birds, owing 
to the way the gram is set m the head it is said to suffer 
a good deal from insects but their nature has not been 
accurately determmed it suffers also from either excess or 
seiious defect of rain Speaking generally, wherever 
kodon 18 sown on a large area it means that the land is 
poor and probably the people are poor also 

5awan. Panicum frumentaceumt 
Sawan grows to about the same size as mandua, but 
has broader leaves and an open feathery head Its gram 
is perhaps more popular for religious use than for 
food, but It ripens rn sneh a short time sometimes within 
SIS weeks of «owiDg that it la widely grown where the 
people are pooi and have very httle resei re of food it is 
commonest in some parts of Eohilkhand, and in Bundel 
khand and the eastern districts As the crop is vuluaWe 
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nj'xinlN ou account of its eatline'i?, it i- ‘H)wn aa soon aa the 
raioa trealv, ‘‘onsetimea in fact earlier, in the <ame way as 
broadcast rice : it docs be^t on light “^ils and the only 
attention it requirea is careful weeding It n> u-ually ripe 
before the end of Angn^t and pelds np to about 800 lbs. 
per acre on good land, but probably less than half of this 
in the poorer «oils of Bundelkhand. 

Like most of the other small millets -^wan does be^t 
when the rainfall is somewhat light and suSers severely 
from any exrc^' 

Kakun. 5etariaitalica. 

Eakun when young looks rather like a miniature juar 
plant, bill Its head u shaped like a knobby spike, which 
droops over as the weight of the gram mcrea«ev It is not 
a very common crop, bat can be seen in moot district's It 
sown early, often on highly in<uiured l.ind, and ripens in 
September giving about 400 lbs of grainto the acre. Dif 
fcring from the other -mall millets ii is a popular ftiod, 
though like bnjM n is roitidered to be heating Its 
greatest enemies are the birds as it« gram is expered 

One o^her small millet may be briefly memioned it is 
grown only in the *outb of Bondelkhand, where it is called 
kuiki, and in ilirzapur, where u is known as mijhri- It b 
very little better than a wild grass, and is grown on the 
very poorest soils, yicldmg about 150 lbs. of grain to the 
acre- 

' Autumn pul5es« 

The autumn pulses ore arbsr, nrd (or mash), mung, 
moth, lobia and guar. As a general rule these crops are 
hardly ptpt grown alone, bnt are mised with other kharif 
crops • arhar however is grown by itself in some of the 
submontane distn-^, and nrd u» frequently sown alone in 
SitapuT and Kheri, We have already noticed the great 
importance of these crops in maintaining the slock of 
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eombiued lutro^en lu the boil while the produce is \ aluable 
food for both men md animals 

Arhar Caianusindicus 

Arhar is quite di0ercnt in appearance from the common 
field crops growing to a thick bush with a woody stem, 
the leaies are narrow and of a darkei green than most 
crops and the roots go a great waj into the «oil The 
crop isusuallj 'own with juar bajra and cotton , it gernii 
mtes along with these hut it grows much moie slowly 
tl an the large millets and when they arc cut the arhar 
plants arc short and blender They are then left on the 
ground with no further tillage os the plants are high above 
1 ceda and ihtu deep roots enable them to draw ater from 
along va\ doun and thus tender irrigation unnecessary 
The plant flois ers in the cold weather the flowers being 
bright jellow and then pods foim which contain the seeds 
arranged in a row \\ btn npe in Jlarch or April the 
plants ha\ e to be cut down with a hoe being too strong 
for the ordinary sicl le the leaves and podb are stripped 
off and the grain is either trodden or beaten out and win 
nowed in tie usual waj The )ield has usually been 
returned at from 400 to hOO lbs per acre but this is pro 
bably much below the truth , it tenda to vary inversely 
with the outturn of the millet, when the lattei has been a 
heavy crop, the arhar is usually poor and vice lereci A 
striking instance of this was seen in 1896 7 when the millets 
had been very poor in some parts of Oudh , the arhar m 
that year flowered eatly and after the pods had been gath 
ered it flowered a second time and gave a further crop 
When arhar is sown with cotton it is usually placed in 
lines about fifteen feet apart , it grows thick and high as 
cotton 13 a low growing plant and it is of particular value 
as a shelter the outturn from a cotton field is not however 
as great as from a millet field as the arhar plants are far 
fewer in numbei It may be added that arhar should never 
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be sown with tho finer Linds of cotton as these are spread 
mg plants and their growth is much affe ted by anv 
crowding 

Arhar seems to sornre any deficiency of ram short of 
an absolute drought and depend* little on cold weather 
ram while nothing short of regular floods seem to injure 
it seriously but it has dangers of its own The greatest 
13 froat to which the plant is more liable than say other 
of our field crop* a single ground frost may destroy the 
entire crop The damage is always greatest on the light 
soils and 15 nnayoidable though occasionally the crop may 
be saved by prompt irrigation. The caterpillar known 
usually as chtdda. does a good deal of barm in some seasons, 
boring into the poda and eating the young seeds. In some 
parts of India the crop suffers very seveiely from a fun 
gus known as wilt disease This disKise has recently 
caused much los.* m Dehra Dun but has not been recorded 
in the plains 

Arhar is comparatively little sown m the western dis 
tricte where the danger from frost is greate. t though even 
there it ts often to be seen m the cotton fields but it is 
almost universal in the rest of the provmoes There are 
some varieties ono of which ripens sufficiently early to 
escape frost and can be sown alone or with cotton but not 
with juar 

The dry leaves and pod» make most nourishing food for 
cattle and the stalks are pit to a great variety of uses 
the chief of -ohich is lining temporarv wells For this 
purpose the stalks are bound mto a long rope which 13 
coiled round the inside of the well 

Urd or mash Phaseolus radiatus 
This and the reinaining Lharif puUes are quite different 
m appearance from arhar Urd is a low creeping plant 
which forms a dense mat over the ground and as m 
» other pulses the seed ja arranged in pods Urd is very 
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commonly sown ilone in North Oodh and when so sown it 
need not he put into the ground till the other khanf has 
been sown and is often not sown till late in August but it is 
most commonly mixed with the large millets andarhar, and 
then it 13 sown along with them. Once sown it gets no 
further attention till It 13 ready for harvesting there is 
an early variety which is npe in August or September, 
hut most of what is sown ripens in November, when the 
plants are pulled up or cut, carried to the threshing door 
and the gram trodden out When sown alone it yields 
about 400Ib3 of gram and the hhusa or trodden straw is 
very rich fodder The outturn of the mixed crop depends 
largely on what has happened to the millets , if th^y have 
failed the urd maj be excellent while if they are good it 
IS usually poor This is probably one reason why 16 does 
relatively well m a dry September, but on the other hand 
excessne ram la that month is fatal to it in such seasons 
the plants suffer greatly fjom ••ome kind of fungus on the 
leaves, while the podi are ravaged by Caterpillar'S) and if 
the ram comej while the plants aie flowering ferliliiation 
IS prevented and no gram forms 

Atung Phaseolus mungo 
3fung 19 exeeedinglj like urd in the field it has leaves 
of a darker green while the pods are longer and thmner , 
the seed however is smaller There are three varietie* 
of which the commonest is that with green seeds the others 
being bl ick and yellow There do^ not seem to be any 
early ripening variety hut with this exception all that has 
been said of urd applies equally to mucg 

Aloth Phaseolus aconitifolius 
Jllofih IS another plant of the same type but it can be 
easily re ognised 1^ the outlines of its leaves whi'’h are 
broken mto numerous pointe while those of mnng and urd 
have an even outline It is either grown by itself on the 
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very worst land or mixed with hajra on lAfenor sandy 
soils It IS cultivated roughlj, and gives a relatively 
heavy outturn sometimes over GOOlbs to the acre if 
things are favourable, hut like the other puUes it is very 
Uablo to injury from rain at flowering time The grain la 
eaten, but it is a very unpopular food, and most of it is 
probably given to cattle which thrive on it 
Lubla. Vigna catiang. 

The leaves of lubia are very like those of urd or mung, 
but are smoother, while the plant climbs when it can rather 
than creep, and the flowers are a reddish purple It is 
very rarely =own alone, but is mixed id millet fields like 
the other pulses and may often be seen climbing up the 
stems of the nullets it does best m fairly dry seasons, and 
yields about the same quantity of gram as urd , the gram 
however is by no means so much relished 

There is a variety of this crop with very long pods 
which IS grown as a vegetable , the pods have % superficial 
resemblance to French beans With this may be mention 
ed the plant known as sem a long climbing pulse with 
flowers of varying colours, which may often be seen along 
the borders of millet fields and especially climbing on the 
castor plants It is used as a vegetable 

G uar. Cyamopsis psoralloides. 

Tins pulse too is occasionally grown as a vegetable, but 
Its prmcipai use is for cattle food Differing from urd 
&c , It grows upright It is sown when the rams break 
and ripens m October, givmg about SOOIbs of gram to the 
acre It isUso someluaea cut for fodder while green, and 
may be grown along with juar for this purpose Its 
growth Is almost confined to the western districts 
Miscellaneous food crops 

The miscellaneous food crops grown in thekhanf season 
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are not of gient importance, the following may be men 
tioned — 

Sweet potato I pomeea batatas. Vernacular, 
Shnkkargand. 

This IS 1 low creeping plant which covers the ground 
thickly nith a mass of smooth leaves It is not grown for 
Its seed but is one of the plants which «tore up food in 
their roots for a Hter period of growth Cut pieces of the 
root are planted in the ground early in the rims each of 
them starts a new plant and by December these have 
formecUarge thick roots which aredug upfor food These 
are eaten as a vegetable often curried and are also used 
in preparing various sweetmeats The leaves are good 
food for cattle 

Ramdana Amarantftus candafus. 

This plant, which la grown largely in the bills is also 
to be seen m many parts of the plains growing along with 
low pulses and occasion.Mly other crops The whole upper 
part of the plant is of a deep red colour, rising to ft large 
plume, which contains the seeds This crop is sown in the 
rams and ripens m October , it is of no paiticular import 
ance as a food supply in the plains, but its mignificent 
colour renders even a few plants a conspicuous object in 
a field The gram is valued chiefly for ceremonial pur 
poses 

CHAPTER XVIII THE PRINCIPAL CROPS — 
KHARIF NONFOOD CROPS 

Among the kliarif crops which are not Used for food 
only si\ are of sufficient impoitancc to require separate 
notice three of these are oilseeds and the remainder fibres 

Til Sesamum indicum. 

The til plant is one of the chief sources of the oil used 
so extensive!} by the people It is an erect plant from 
three to four feet high and the oil is obtained from the 
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seeds which are found in great numbers in the cajaules 
at the upper end of the stem Til is very commonly sown 
along with juar hajra and cotton being sometimes broad 
casted along with the other crop and 'ometimes sown 
separately m lines through them and especially round the 
borders of the fields It npens m 0 tober or November 
when the plants are cut with a sickle and allowed to dry 
in bundles They are then beaten on the ground when the 
eed falls out of the capsules The stalks are used for fuel 

Til 13 grown bj itself in some of the submontane dis 
tncts and very largely in Bnndelkhand In this case it is 
usuallj sown on poor land witl burned and imperfect till 
age and yields about 300 lbs of seed to the acre it can be 
sown as late as August 

T1 e great danger to til is ra a at flowering time and 
hence heavy storms at the end of the rains may result in 
the almost entire failure of the crop 

The oii 13 extracted from the seeds by pressing in a 
simple wooden mill worked by a bullock it is almost 
umversally used with food and for cooking and to a less 
extent in the toilet and for burning The residue of the 
seeds after the oil has been pressed out is known as oilcake 
and IS a very valuable food for cattle — indeed it is ocsa 
sionally eaten by the poor 

There is considerable trade in this oil seed which is 
known in European markets as s^amum or gingelly the 
latter term being the name current for the crop in South 
India 

There are two vanelies one with black the other with 
white seeds the oil of the latter is preferred for use with 
food 

Castor Ricinus communis Vernacular 
Arend of rendi 

Castor 13 a tall and quu^ growing plant growing almost 
to the size of a small tree in one season jts leaves are 
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largo and Ime a marked tinge of light blue on the stalks 
and under surface the seed is borne in a group of spiked 
clusters at the crown of the plant It is very rarely sown 
alone though small plots are occasionally to be seen close 
to villages or sometimes on river banks, but it is most 
commonly grown as a sort of hedge to fields of sugarcane, 
cotton and other kharif crops, sometimes also on banks 
along the roads and paths It does best where it has a 
great deal of space and is in no danger of water logging 
Tlic seeds are either sown behind the plough about 18 
niches apart or planted singly by band about the beginning 
ot the rams or c\en a little before The crop ripens about 
JIarcli when tl e capsules are gathered and either allowed 
to dry in the sun or buried in tho ground till they rot 
Then the seeds are taken out heatvd for a short while 
Cl ushod in a mortar and then boiled in water the oil is 
skimmed off ns u come» to the surface of the water It !■> 
used foi lighting and to less eicteut for oiling cart wheels 
and tho other simple machinery in use among the people 
Oround nuts Arachts hypo£:ea Mungphala, 

Atuncnphall. 

This crop which is one of the staples of Southern India 
has recently been introduced into the provinces by the 
Agricultural department It is a leguminous plant that 
IS It 19 of tl 0 same class as the pulses but differs from 
tl em in forming its seed under ground Tho plant is small 
and busby and some varieties throw out trailmg stems 
along the ground The flower isyellow Whentheflouer 
falls the stock bends over and enters the ground where 
the seed forms os a nut 

The crop does best on light well-drained loam , it is 
particularly sensitive to water logging Tho tillage is 
similar to that for maize, and the crop can be sown m 
May with irrigation Early sowing is desirable, and one 
watering may be necessary if the rams cease early The 
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seed may be either placed m holes by hand or sown la 
drills behind the plough, careful weeding is required until 
the crop covers the ground, and it is important that the 
snrfa'^ soil should not be hard when the plant is flowering 
The nuts are usually ready for digging m November or 
December, and a yield of about 1,600 lbs per acre may be 
expected The nuts are sold locally for food while there 
IS a very large export to Europe for oil pressing from those 
provinces where the crop is grown on a large scale 

The crop is liable to damage by pigT, and rats as well 
as by water logging no serious insect pests or fungoid 
diseases have yet appeared in these provinces 

There are two mam types one has large nuts and js 
tailed mungphala the other (mungphali) has smaller nute 
and grows more erect The former type appears to do best 
in the province 

The crop is at present grown only on a small scale, but 
it will probably increase rapidly in popularity A.t present 
pnces It paj’s very well and it leaves the land clean and in 
excellent condition for the next crop The chief drawback 
IS the cost of digging up the nuts, and mainly for this 
reason the crop appeals to small cultivators who are not 
afraid of work 

Cotton. Qossyplum neglectum. Vernacular, 
Ban, ban, kapas 

Cotton is one of the important crops of the provmces, 
forming as it do« the raw material for the clothing of 
almost the whole population. It is rather a bushy plant 
growmg about four feet high with broad leaves deeply 
mdented The flower is mainly yellow^ and the seed when 
It forms IS enclosed in a tuasb of soft white fibre, which is 
the chief product of the crop Cotton should he sown as 

• A variety with vrhite flowers wh ch la grown in parts of the 
Ahgaih diatnet gives a Uiger yield oS fibre that) the ordinary type 
With yellow flowers 
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e'xrlj as possible after the beginning of the rains in fact 
there is no doubt that the growing season in these provinces 
IS too short for the plant to reach perfection and the prac 
tice of sowing it m June or even in May with the aid of 
canal water has developed very rapidly in recent years 
North of the Jumna the crop is usually grown on fairly 
good land and often with manure The soil should be 
loam light rather than heavy and so placed as to be out 
of the reach of stagnant water it is usually well tilled 
and. weeded whenever necessary but when sown with irri 
gallon the tillage is often rudimentary as has been noticed 
above arliar and ul are frequently grown m the same field 
Cotton requires a season of light ram and in fact there is 
a saying that it docs best in a half famine The seed 
forms in closed pods which arc spoken of os bolls these 
begin to open about 0 lobei when the seed is ripe and the 
se^ with the fibre adhering to it is gathered by hand a^ the 
bolls open The field is picked over every third or fourth 
day if necessary and the cotton gathered as it appears 
picking may go on till January in favourable years 
The neit step is to separate the seed from the fibre 
this was formerly done by passing the fibre between two 
wooden rollers in a little machine called cbarkhi but an 
increasing amount is separated by the steam ginnmg mills 
which have sprung up over most of the cotton distiicts. 
The seed is a valuable food for cattle it contains a good 
deal of oil which can be extra ted by suitable machinery 
and is useful for cooking but the industry is not yet 
established m the provinces 

As has been «aid above cotton does best in seasons of 
light rainfall Any acc imulation of water m the fields is 
ruinous to the crop and much damage is sure to result 
from ram late in the season A variety of insects also 
injure the product by feeding on the plant and specially 
on the seed , when they do this the fibre becomes so 
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vreikened and discoloured as to be almost un'^leable Cater- 
pillars abo may do a great deal of harm by stripping the 
plant of leaves, and tnall} frost often bills off the plants, 
or at any rate pats a stop to the production of seed and 
fibre a fortnight before the lime when the picking would 
otherwise end 

Cotton la grown mainl) m the we^t of the provinces, 
where the ninfan fc> less than m the eiat, and where a 
wet September is rare. It u al-^ very largely grown in 
Bandelkband, bat it ta rare in most of Oudh and in the 
eastern diatrict«, where the heavier rainfaU and the pie- 
lading clay soils are not adapted to the plant In a few 
pla'^a m the east a disiinci vanetv of cotton, known as 
nanna, is grown. This gire» lu prodnce only in the hot 
weather when it has occupied the ground for ten or eleven 
months, and u is not a profitable crop and is dowly dis- 
appearing 

The yield of fibre probobl> varite from 150 lo 200 lb». 
to the atte, but the crop is distinc'lj speculative, and 
much higher and mnch lower pelds are probably common, 
while the length of the picking -eason nukes it very 
difficnlt to ascertain the outturn with anj approach to 
accuracy The great defects of the cotton grown in these 
provinces are the shortness and coarseness v f the fibre, 
which make it unsaitable for spuming any but the coar^t 
yarns Cotton of medium quality can be grown from 
«eed imported from America and properly acclimatised, 
but the trade has not ye* developed to a pomt where 
better cotton will pay the stn-iU grower It is probable 
al'O that a better cotton will eventually be produced from 
the indigenous strains, a sobject which is engajin^ the 
attention of the Agricultural department 
Sstin-henip. Crotolann juncea, Vernacular, Sann, aanal. 

This plant must not be confused with the true hemp 
which is known m vernacular as bhang, and is cultivated 
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in the hills and rarely m the plains for the intoxicating 
drugs which it produces Sann hemp grows in long 
slender steins from four to eight feet high with scanty 
leaves and small bright yellow flowers It does well on 
poor soils provided they are not waterlogged Most 
usually it IS sown as a border to cotton and juar fields 
but in an increasing degree it is sown by itself, in this 
case tbe seeds are sown very close together so that the 
plants are forced to grow to a considerable height it 
smothers all weeds by the rapidity of its growth so much 
so that when a field has got full of weeds it is good prac 
tice to tahe a crop of satm off it m order to clean il Some 
plants are left standing until November in order that the 
seed may mature but to get the best fibre the crop is cut 
down while in flower the leafy lop are given to cattle 
while the long stems are made into bundles and soaked m 
a waterhole to loo.sen the fibres which grow round the 
wood of the stems When sufficiently loose the stems are 
beaten on the surface of the water and the fibres come ofi 
easily When it has been grown in small patches or as a 
field border the fibre is kept by tbe cultivator for his own 
use and is made into well ropes string and so on But a 
considerable trade with Europe has arisen m this fibre 
durmg recent years and large quantities are exported 
from Eohilkhand Benares South Oudh and BundelLbantL 
The growth of this crop fite in well with sugarcane , it is 
one of those which supply combined nitrogen to the soil 
so that when it is grown the land is> left fiee fron weeda 
and in good condition fw the cane » 

The outturn is about 600 to 700 lbs of cleaned fibre to 
the acre The crop seems to be wonderfully free from risk 
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of iDjurj provided it can be sown in lime ind the weather 
IS not altogether abnormal 

Roselle hemp. Hibiscus cannabinus Vernacular 
Patsan 

This crop IS hardly ever grown alone but is sown as a 
border with various kharif crops It is quite different m 
appearance from sann hemp shorter and bushier with large, 
open, red and yellow Bowers There seem to be no points 
of special interest connected with its cultivation when ripe 
the plants are cut or pulled soaked in water, and the bark 
pulled off by hand The fibre so obtained is softer whiter, 
and silkier than that of sann hemp but k much weaker 
and sells for much less It is grown almost entuely for 
domestic nse, and ts used for making coarse cloth or sack 
iDg, and for the finer qualities of string the best qualities 
come from Meerut and from the north of Ondh 


Chapter XIX -THE PRINCIPAL CROPS— RABI 
FOOD CROPS 

Wheat friticum sativum Vernacular, Qehun 
Wheat IS the great rabi crop of the provinces It 13 
too well known to need description but we may just men 
tion that almost all the varieties common in the provmces 
have a fair -sized beard ' as the projections on the tips of 
the ears are called It is sown in the latter part of Octo / 
her m any loam and in lighter clays and heavier sands ^ 
Usuall y the landhas borne no crop in the k hanf, b ut the I 
■^ practice of sowing it a fterLmaizaaPoears to be-^nreadiny 
The crop needs very thorough tillage if it is to be remnner 
ative, and ploughing for it usually begins in August as 
soon as the kharif has been got into the ground Plough 
mg in the previous hot weather gives an exceedingly good 
result when it can be earned out Ploughing continues in 
the intervals of the rams and usually eight or more 
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ploiigliings -vre gi%cn when the ram is over the manure 
IS spieid on tl c field andplougl ed in, then tillage goes on 
the plough and the clod crusher being used until the seed 
bed is just right m point of moisture and temperature 
When this point has been attained the seed is usually soivn 
behind the plough or in the west through a drill attached 
to the plough It the land is wet, the clod crusher is not 
used after sowing but in ordinary seasons its use is gen 
ral so that moisture for the seed bed ls brought up from 
below The next step is to tlirow up small ridges in the 
field, dividing it into squares to facilitate irrigation 
The first watering is usually given m December after 
whicli the field is weeded if necessary, a second watering 
follows m January and usually a third in February 
unless rain has fallen in the meantime The crop ripens 
in March or April and is cut by sickles and earned to the 
threshing doer where the gram is trodden out by cattle 
in the usual way 

The first great danger to the wheat grower is that by 
the time the temperature has fallen sufficiently for sowing 
the ground may be too dry The seed is expensive and a 
large quantity (80 to 120 lbs to the acre) is sown, so that 
the lo^s of the seed cannot bo risked. It is therefore 
sometimes necessary to water the field before sowmg , this 
watering (which is usually called paleo) is easily done in 
the canal districts but costs much labour and takes much 
time where the water has to be raised from wells after a 
dry September, however, it is done as a matter of course 
The next danger, a heavy fall of rain in October, depends 
for Its effect very much on the exact time of its occurrence 
If the land is nearly ready for howmg, the loss may be 
serious for the seedbed is compacted by the force of the 
ram and there is not time to prepare it properly again, 
while if r un falls just after the seed has been sown, as 
happened in some pi ices in 1894, ilie seed may rot and 
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resowing may be necessary Once tbe plants have made 
a start the great danger is vret and cloudy weather durmg 
January and February the great majority of the wheat 
IS sown on land that can be irrigated, and though light 
falls of ram, followeil immediately by bright sun, are of 
great value as savmg the labour of one or more watermgs, 
any prolongation of the damp weather at once gives nse 
to the greatest anxiety since it is almost sure to be followed 
by the spread of rust We have already mdicated the 
turnons effect which this fungus may have, and we need 
only add that on the experience of recent years the mjury 
13 most to be feared in Bundelkband and in Oudh It is 
hardly too much to say that wheat-growers who have 
plenty of water at their disposal actually prefer a perfectly 
dry cold weather, and there is no doubt that tbe highest 
outturns have been obtained in years of this character 
When high west winds set in early in February the 
outturn of wheat is reduced, as tbe gram in the ear tends 
to dry prematurely and shrivel 

The fungi which are known as smut and bunt and give 
so much trouble m many countries are very rare in these 
provinces, but on the other band there is occasional mjury 
from the disease known as sehwan when the gram is 
found to be infested with minute worms 

The outturn of irrigated wheat averages 1,200 lbs or 
more to the acre, and only about five per cent of the weight 
IS lost m grinding it into ata or meal The best wheat 
comes from tbe western districts especially Meerut and 
Muzaffarnagar, and the quality on the whole decreases as 
one goes east The cultivators m tbe eastern districts are 
in many cases too pocw to undertake tbe cultivation of this 
crop and the area under it is proportionately less there 
than elsewhere Ata is the food of the upper classes, 
and the lower classes eat it when they can get it In a 
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good season the proTince produces much more wheat than 
It consumes and the balance is exported to Europe, 

Rape (sarson) is usually grown m the field with wheat 
and harvested separately , there are two common mixtures, 
wheat barley and wheat-gram Wheat barley is called 
gujai, and is frequently sown in the eastern half of the 
provinces the two grains are harvested and threshed 
together and ground together as flour Wheat gram is 
more common m the western distncts, and is the usual crop 
in Bundelkhand , m the latter case water for irrigation is 
nob usually available, and though the soils are very reten 
tive of moisture it is risky to sow wheat entirely by itself 
It IS therefore usually mixed with gram, which often gives 
a good crop when the wheat is of little value The amount 
of wheat grown m Bundelkhand, whether alone or mixed 
with gram fell off largely at the end of the last centuiyi 
owing m great part to the loss from rust in 1894 and 1895, 
but the last few years have seen a distinct recovery 

The varieties of wheat are almost innumerable the 
mam distinction between them is that of the hard and soft 
grams , the former when npe are almost transparent, while 
the latter are opaque and much easier to cut The hard 
wheat contains a higher proportion of nitrogenous matter, 
and IS therefore the more nounshmg of the two , it is com 
monly preferred for consumption m the provinces, though 
the flour of soft wheat is used on ceremonial occasions 
Another distmction between varieties is the colour of the 
gram, which varies from almost white to dark brown or 
red The soft white wheat is usimlly called dudia red 
wheat IS lalha, while beardless wheats are mundia In 
Bundelkhand where most of the wheat is red, the term 
pissi is usually applied to soft wheat and kathia to hard, 
but the two kinds are often mixed in one field, and this is 
true in most other parts of the provinces where several 
varietieb are sown mixed 
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Hitherto the export trade has given the best prices for 
the soft white wheat grown in the upper duah The con 
sumxng markets would probably pay higher prices for a 
strong wheat with good nulling qualities, and these can be 
produced in some parts of the provinces provided the tillage 
IS sufficiently good 

Barley Hordeum vulfrare Vernacular, Jau 
While growing barley has a strong general resemblance 
to wheat, but the arrangement of the gram on the ear is 
altogether distinct, and there is a kmd of frill at the point 
where the leaf separates from the stem that makes it easy 
to distinguish it in the early stages It is grown at the 
same season as wheat and generally m the <iame way, but 
with less labour and expense Thus it gets fewer plough 
ings, less manure, less water (being much more frequently 
grown without irrigation), and it \ery commonly follows a 
khanf crop m the same year* Weeding, too, is much 
more rarely done and the crop is generally found growing 
on poorer soils than wheat , thus in all these respects it 
IS a second'class crop Accordingly it u most commonly 
grown in the Benares division and least m the wheat dis 
tricts of the west The outturn of gram is rather higher 
than in the case of wheat, but a large proportion of this is 
the husk, which adheres to the grau^ when being threshed, 
and has to be removed in grinding 

Irrigation bemg rarer, barley is much more dependent 
than wheat on winter rams, and if these fell entuely the 
outturn may be very poor Excessive ram maymvolve 
very serious injury from rust 

Barley is not very much sown alone we have seen 
above that it is sometimes mixed with wheat, but most 
commonly it is grown along with grata or peas, or both, 
* The practice of tahmg a crop of barley and peas after cottoa la 
mahing rapid headviay in fba west of the provinces The cotton la 
tahen ofi the field about the end ol November, and the land ploughed 
hurriedly after irngaticu 
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•when the mixture is kno'wn as bejhar, or bijhra, as well as 
by other local names The produce of the mixed crop 
supplies a great portion of the food of the poorer classes 

In the last few years a demand for Indian barley has 
arisen m Europe, and a considerable export trade is deve 
loping, which may lead to an increase in the area under 
the unmixed crop, and also to a rise in price compared with 
other grams 

Oats Avena sativa Vernacular, Jai 

Oats belong to the same class of crops as wheat and 
barley, but unlike them are a recent mtroduction to the 
provinces, and are grown only in a few localities , the grain 
13 not eaten by the people to any extent, but is given to 
horses, and the cultivation is of importance only m a few 
parts cf Meerut and BohiUcfcaad The seed irzJi germaate 
in a colder and moister seed bed than wheat, and the crop 
can sometimes be sown with good results as late as Decern 
ber on the cold heavy soils that have been too wet to sow 
anything in October or early November If the crop i* 
irrigated copiously, It can be cut nnce or twice for fodder, 
and finally left to mature its gram, but in these circum 
stances the produce of gram is greatly reduced When 
grown for gram alone the produce may be as much as 1,500 
lbs per acre The tillage given is generally similar to 
that for barley 

Gram Cicer anetinum Vernacular, Ghana 

Gram is the principal rabi pulse of all parts of the pro 
viDces west of Allahabad It is a low growmg feathery 
plant with small flowers, usually pmk m colour, and holds 
its gram m small pods more or less globe shaped, not long 
and narrow like the kbanf pulses or peas It appears to be 
suited by a warmer seed bal than either wheat or /barley, 
and IS always the first crop to be sown sowings often be 
gm m September and go on till the middle of October m 
ordinary years It is often sown by itself, and also mixed 
with wheat and barley, as has been already mentioned 
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The heavy soils suit it best, bnt jn grows on almost all, 
and does not require a very fine seed bed in fact it may 
be seen growing fairly well among the heavy clods of nee 
fields that have merely been humedly broken up vritb the 
plough It 13 rarelj imgated except m very dry seasons, 
and in the Meerut division , weeding is seldom needed, 
but a common practice is to nip the tops of the young 
plants before they flower the resiflt of which is to make the 
plants bushier, and it is believed to increase the quantity 
of gram. Harvestmg and threshing are earned out in the 
same way as with wheat tbe outturn averages about 700 
to 800 lbs , which may nse to 1 000 or even more 
The gram crop is apt to suffer a good deal if anything 
occurs to interfere with tbe regular routine of sowings 
Thus m 1896 after an entirely dry September tbe people 
first concentrated tbeir efforts on sowing wheat, and sowed 
the gram later, bat by tbe time they did eo the groand 
was too cold and tbe crop was poor from the first The 
lesson so learned has been appreciated and in more recent 
droughts the people have sown barley instead of gram 
almost wherever they could get the seed Again, when 
there is heavy ram in Ctetober the early sown gram may 
be destroyed, while the ground is so much chilled by the 
ram that what is sown later does not germinate properly 
Bemg umxngated the crop depends very largely on a fall 
of ram in January but it is not an entire failure even if 
tbe whole season is dry Frost when the plants are in 
flower, does a great deal of harm and caterpillars may in 
damp years cause much loss both by eating the leaves and 
by boring into tbe pods and eating the gram It does not 
appear to be affected seriously by any fungus 

There are several vaneties differing mostly in the size 
and colour of the gram one of these, known as Cabuh, 
has a large white seed and is a very handsome plant, but 
It has not proved so smtable for these provinces as the 
ordinary kinds, the produce of gram bemg considerably less 
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Peas Pisum arvense and Pisum sativum 
Vernacular) Mattar 

Two species of field peas are grown to some extent all 
over the provinces bat mainly m the districts east of 
Allal abad Like gram they arc sown early by preference 
on tl e heavier and dampci soils and often mixed with 
barley b it apparently a cooler seed bed is desirable as 
peas are sometimes substituted for gram when early 
0 tober has been wet this would also explam why 
peas take the place of gram in the agriculture of the 
eastern di tricts which usually get more rain late in tl e 
season The cultivation is generally similar to that of 
gram but irrigation is much more common The outturn 
is higher than that of gram rising to 1 100 or 1 200 lbs 
to tJie acre. 

Peas suffer greatly from frost but in the eastern dis 
triots where they are most largely grown the danger 
of this 18 much less than further west They also suffer 
from the bahadura and other caterpillars In the east 
pea.s or mixed peas and barley are the first crops to ripen 
and are often harvested at the earliest possible moment in 
Febroary when the stock of khanf food is already begin 
ning to run low Near large towns the pods are sometimes 
gathered while green and sent into the vegetable market 
to be sold as garden peas when this is done the plants 
are grazed off by cattle 

Lentil Ervum fens Vernacular, Masur 

This IS an inferior pulse rather similar in appearance 
to gram but not so bushy and with smaller and narrower 
leaves and a purplish Bower It does best in low lying 
damp clays and is found most commonly in the tarai and 
submontane tracts It gets very little tillage being often 
s*vtw iSi XK«: fitiVds wVa^e t-te ticb la aVandwig it is 
practically never manured and seldom irrigated and the 
outturn is little over half that of peas 
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Kasan Lathyrua aatlvua 

This 19 the loivest of all the rabi pulses It is groirn 
onlj nbere the people are poorest, tli'it is to m the 
eastern di^tiicts and pirt^of Bundelkbmd md in them 
onij on the ivorat land such as wet clay nee fields, and 
tank bottoms It has tlun leaTe^ ending in tendrils, and 
climbs when there u anything to climb on the flower is 
pmk and blue the seeda which aie like flattened peas are 
borne in short nairow pods The tillage is of the rough 
e t, and manuring or irngation is apparently unknown 
The gram is eaten by the poorest classes it has been 
found to contain some drug that products paratyais if con 
sumed m large quantiUe?., and wherever it has suddenly 
come into general use on the failure of other crops 
epidemics of paralyaia bare been observed to follow 
Potatoes Solanum tuberosum Vernacular, AIu 
The potato Appears 10 be » fairh rt cent introduction 
into the provinces it is a common crop in the hilU in 
the plains it is grown mainly round the larger towns but 
i9 spreading to the small towns and nllag&s wherever 
there is an assured supply of water and manure The land 
gets thorough tillage usually being dug over with the 
phaora as well as ploughed frequently and very heavy 
dressings of manure are applied often m theform of poud 
rette The potatoes are planted in ndges between which 
Mater allowed to flow at intervals of a week or ten 
days from November to January and the crop is usually 
Tipe by Febrnary when the roots are dug No crop seems 
to respond more directly to heavy dressmga of manure 
and ten-tons or even more of roots may be taken off an 
acre but a cultivator has to be fairlv prosperous to afford 
enough toanm e to make anything like this outturn pos 
sible and probabh six tons i> a good crop in ordinary 
circumstances 
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feet, and has small but conspicuous yellow flowers , these 
are succeeded by long green pods which contain the ‘^eed 
The aarieties spoken of a» ar on are rerj «eldom grown 
alone hut all over the prormces are to be seen in the 
fields of wheat, barlej , and gram where thej are sown 
either broadcast with the other crops, or in lines through 
them The plants usually gtott quicker than the wheat 
and get ahead of It il ihej grow o nnk as to “inoiher 
the wheat or if there t> a sscarcitj of fodder, '•ome of them 
are pulled up while green and giiea to c<attle is fodder , 
the rest are lett until the pods are npe when the plant* 
are gitbered and the eed trodden out m the usual wa> 
Satson ripens some time beiore me other crops with which 
It Is sown. 

The varieties known i* lain ire usuallj shorter in 
growth than Mr on but otherwi e resemble it , they are 
very little grown e\ epi in ibe submoniane ilistricis, where 
they are «own by iheuiseKes in O lober and ripen U'mally 
m February The ouiiurn m this case is about oOO to 
600 lbs to the acre 

The great danger is damp cloudy weather while the 
crop Is growing as the small green iphi* known a& 
mihun Spreads with enormous rapidity in such weather, 
and sucks the sap out of the plan^ This danger makes 
rape a speculative crop to sow by itself , probably the pest 
could be controlled by spraying and landholders should 
espenment in this direction under the guidance of the 
Agncoltuiul deportment, but the practice cannot be re- 
commended for fields where the crop is subsidiary to 
wheat or barley 

Rape-seed is one of the great articles of export of tbe 
provmces but much of the produce is consumed locally 
in this case tbe oil is pre&ietl by the tell as m the case of 
til, and Is in great demand for cookmg, and also for burn- 
ing Tbe cake is a valnable food fox cattle. 
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Unseed. Linum usitetisslmum Vernacular, Alsi. 

This plant is largely grown in Europe for its fibre 
which 13 known as flax, but in India it is grown only for 
seed the European type of plant is a single long stem 
while the Indian plant his a number of short branched 
stems, and consequently bears more seed but shorter and 
weaker fibre The English type of flax can be grown m 
parts of the country, but there IS no local market foi it 
and fibre is never in practu e extracted from the countrj 
plant Experiments arc now in progress which may 
result in the establishment of a profitable trade m 
fibre 

The plant is disiuiguishe*! by its bright blue fioi»er, 
winch may be seen growing round gram and other rabi 
fields in many parts of the provinces It does best m 
heavy clay soils and isgiown alone to a considerable e\ 
tent in the black soils of Bundelkhand and in the rice 
districts , elsewhere it is sown as a border or in lines with 
other crops In Bundelkhand it u cultivated with some 
care getting three or four ploughings, but in the ricc 
districts the seed is often scattered on the damp rice land 
and ploughed in roughly Irrigation is rarely given, and 
the plant needs no ittcntioa till it is npe, when it is pulled 
up and the seeds beateu out of it The oil la pressed out 
of them in the usual way, and the cako is an excellent 
cattle food and is occasionally eaten by the poor About 
500 to 600 lbs of seed are got from vn aero when the 
plant IS grown by itself A great deal of the seed pro 
duced m the provinces is exported to Europe 

Linseed suffers very heavily from a fungus when the 
season is damp and cloudy the fungas has a general re 
semblance to rust in wheat and appe »rs to thrive under 
tho same conditions , it is one of the plagues of Bunclel 
khand that two of its few rabi staples are liable to injury 
from a single abnormality in the weather 
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Duan Eruca sativa 

Thi^ IS t meihiim si2eil plant ariih long k\%e» anl 
yeliomsfi flowers, which are followed by a row of short 
pods or capsules mnmtig along the stem ot tVie plant am\ 
containing the seeds It is grown most cocnmonlj m the 
west of the provinces, hnt is rarely sown alone , il is 
usually sown as a border or mixture with barley and gram, 
and 13 sometimes sown roughly among the stalks of a 
cotton field The seed npen ordinanl} jn March or ear)} 
April and the oil is extracted Irom them m the usual 
way The stalks and leaves of the dr} plant arc of no 
use but if cut while green they can be used as fodder 

Poppy. Papaver sommierum Vernacular, Posta. 

The different varieties of poppy grown for the drug 
known as opium which they produce are all distingmslied 
b} their large white flower red or puiplc flowered ranc 
ties are grown m Central India but they do not suit the 
climate of these provinces No one can grow poppy 
without a licence from Cio\ eminent, and the hcencees are 
bound to deliver the whole produce to the Gorerament 
agency They are able to get loans on favourable terms 
to meet the cost of growing the crop which is in conse 
quence very popular with them, provided they feel sure of 
good treatment from the subordinate ofBcnls of the depart 
meat 

Poppy requires a great deal of labour for its cultiva 
tion, it IS usually ••own m heavy loams or light clays and 
in rich manured land, which is, ploughed as, often as time 
allows. The seed is sown rather later than the ordinary 
rabi crops, and a watering before sowing is very often 
necessary ^beu the pJaute come up a top-dresang of 
saltpetre or powdered dung and ashcs is often given wbile 
It IS a great advantage if the field can be watered "l^rom a 
well near a village site containing nitrates which have 
come Into it out of the boiI Frequent light watermga are 
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neces'^ary, sometimea as often as once a fortnight, and the 
held must be kept quite free from weeds Growth is slow 
until February, after which it is very rapid, and as the 
petals begin to fall from the flowers they are collected and 
pressed into cakes, which arc used for packing the opium 
Alter the petals hare fallen the seed capsules swell up and 
the drug begins to form inside them , in order to collect it 
small scratches are made in the capsules with an instru 
ment like a comb , this is done in the erenmg, and by 
the next morning some gummy juice is found to have 
collected where the capsule was cut this is the opium, aud 
It Is carefully scraped off and stored Each capsule is lanced 
several times before all the opium has been ght out of 
It, and considering the large number of plants in a field 
It is obvious that this work is very laborious, while it 
demands a delicate touch, which can be acquired only b} 
practice When nothing more can be got out ol the 
capsules, they are cut ofl and me seeds they contain sold for 
oil manufacture, while the capsules themselves are bought 
by druggists for use as poultices or m fomentations Sluch 
of the seed is exported to Europe, where there is a demand 
for the oil 

The outturn of the crude opium is believed to be about 
20 lbs to the acre , all ol tlu» bhould be handed over to the 
Government agency at whatever price has been fixed, but 
it IS only natural that the cultivator bhould keep a small 
supply of the drug for htmself and his friends, and he is 
generally suspected of doing so 

Caterpillars occasionally do a good deal of harm to the 
young plant by eating off the leaves it does not seem to 
be seriously affected by fungus, but the formation of the 
drug IS very much dependent on the weather, and an east 
wmd with damp air late m the season results m very 
srious losa 
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Tobacco Vernacular, Tambaku or Surthi 
There are twi species of tobacco grown in the province 
The commonest is lacotvtna ta<xxctim or desi lamh^ilu a 
tall shrub growing from four to siv feet high with enor 
mous ‘smooth pointed leaves and pinkish flowers the other 
J'Ticoiiana 1 wstico or Cafctt^tta is a lower plant 

with branching stems rounded crumpled le^ives and pale 
yellow flowers Both alike ore grown only in the most 
heavily manured fields and especially where the well water 
otains nitrates As a rule the seedlings are raised in 
nursieries and planle<l out during October when the crop 
Tipena in February in other cases the seedlings are planted 
out in February and the crop harvested in Hay In either 
case the «oil is ihoroughlv tilled usually with the phaora 
and the seedlings planted out while it is moist The plants 
need a great quantity of water and irrigation may have 
to be done as often as once a fortnight the land has to be 
carefully weeded and all buds are picked off the plants as 
they form and the leaves thinned where they are too 
numerous When the leave!> are ripe they are picked and 
left on the ground to wither then they are piled in a heap 
and left with an occasional sprmUmg of water In this 
state they ferment and after a month or so they become 
pliable and are twisted into topes for sale The process 
of fermentation is the work of very minute living bemgs 
and it IS largely by attention at this stage that high 
class tobacco 15 produced m other countries in these 
provinces the fermentation appears to be left to chance 
but the product obtained is suitable to the tastes of the 
people 

Tobacco planted out early may be seriously injured by 
the slightest touch of frist while that planted later Is 
liable to be ruined by a J ailstorm it not much injured 
by insects or fungoa in these provinces 
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ind heavy dressings of manure are given The cane is 
propagated by means of cut pieces of the preceding crop, 
not by seed as the term is ordinarily used the cuttings are 
placed in furrows m tiie ground and covered in with the 
plough, and from this tune the land requires frequent 
watering and hoeing until the rams break, the hoeing being 
commonly done with a special tool resembling a small 
pickaxe, which breaks op the soil to a depth of six or 
eight inches, donbtless with the object of reducing evapO' 
ration as much as possible Once the rains have come, the 
crop is left to Itself, though it must be watered again m 
long breaks or when the rams have ceased early It is 
usuallynpe about December m the west and from January 
onwards in the east, in this instance the term "npe ’ does 
not denote that seeds have formed, but that the plant has 
just reached the stage where the quantity of sugar m the 
juice IS at a marunnm If left standing after this point, 
the plant begins to use op the sugar again for its own 
nutrition, and some varieties occasionally send up a long 
feathery flower This happens to a much greater extent 
in some years than in others, and is commonly believed to 
cause a serious decrease in the yield of sugar the popular 
view has not however been so far confirmed by such ex 
periments as have been earned out When ripe the canes 
are cut and stripped of their leaves, and the juice is pressed 
out and boiled down to sugar We need not desenhe these 
processes in detail , a fidl account of them would take up 
excessive space and the information is available elsewhere * 
Cane is certainly a speculative crop It is fairly safe 
during the ordinary hot weather as provision has been 
made beforehand for its irrigation, but when the beginning 
of the rams is delayed and a period of intense hot weather 
sets in duimg June and July serious loss results, as the 

•See •TbeSngarlndnstayiiiliie'UiMtedProviacea Muhain 

Bad Hsdi, pnbljslied at tiia Gaveniment Press 
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evaporation from the ?oiI is so great that it is very difBcult 
or even impossible to keep the land sufficiently moist 
Long breaks m the rams too do much harm the period 
from June to September is that during which the growth 
of the plant is greatest, and any hindrance to growth in 
those months cannot be recovered On the other hand 
cane can stand a considerable excess of water without 
suffering much injury, but where it has been sown in low 
lands without irrigation long continued floods may destroy 
It We have already mentioned the cane borers and cane 
hoppers which may do so much harm, and the still more 
serious rmd fungus, caterpillars also injure the young 
plants, and jackals have to be watched for when the cane 
13 mature Figs are also a source of danger white ants 
too are ruinous to the cuttings when flrsc placed in the 
ground 

The outturn of the cropnlay be roughly put at from 25 
to 85 maunds of gur to the acre, gur being the commonest 
form of sugar produced it vanes greatly with the kind of 
cane, with the season, and also witb the skill of the culti 
vatOT, and it cannot be estimated with any degree of cer- 
tainty from the look of the standing crop, for it often 
happens that large canes full of juice may have compara 
tively little sugar in them, while thm dry canes may be 
very rich The crop {»ys very well to a man who knows 
how to grow It and who, with his family, does as much of 
the work as possible, grown by hired labour or by an 
Ignorant man it is usually an unprofitable venture 

The number of varieties is very great, and many of them 
appear to be very much localised, that is to say, a variety 
that does admirably in one distm,t may be almost a com 
plete failure a little way off Most of the canes grown for 
sugar are thm reedy lookmg tbiDgs,quite different from the 
thick juicy canes that are seen in other countries; where 
thick canes are grown in these provinces, sugar is very 
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rarely made from them nor would it pay to do «o with the 
ordinary appliances They are in great demand as a fruit , 
these thick canes are known as paunda in contradistinction 
to the thin canes or okh canes of an mtermediate thick 
ness, known as ganna are grown m parts of the western 
distncts for their sngar Paunda is usually to be found in 
the nch garden land close to towns It is much more 
expensive to grow than the ordinary cane& requiring more 
water and very much more manure but it is exceedingly 
profitable owing to the high price that n, paid for the 
fruit 

There is probably room for a considerable development 
of the sugar mdostry in the provinces progress must 
depend on the one band on the adoption of better methods 
of manufacbure and on tbe other hand on the growth of 
the best varieties and on improved merhocL of cultiTatioo 
There is very little doubt that the potential yield of sugar 
can be very largely increased while it is quite certain that 
a much higher proportion of the potential yield can be 
recovered by tbe use of suitable machinery 

Chehna Panicum mdinceum 

Ohehna is a small millet exceedingly like sawan and in 
fact it IS called sawao m ports of Oadh where it is moat 
largely grown but it is a distinct crop It is grown m 
Bondelkhand as a khanf crop but m the rest of the pror 
incea it is sown in the period from February to Apnl it 
Is common in parts of Meerut and Agra but «outh-eist 
Oadh IS its great home It has to be watered constim^ly, 
and does much better with well water than when watered 
from the canal , in feet its whole existence may be summed 
up m the one word water It rupana itt5.vde of two moutba 
and 13 harvested hke the o her small millets giving a 
yield of from 400 to 500 lbs to the acre 

The growth of this crop mrolvea very heavy work on 
the bullocks that raise the water and on tbe cultivator 
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himself, at a season when even a bullock feels the heat 
severely, and its value lies in the fact that it brings in a 
fresh stock of food for his household. Thus the extent of 
its cultivation depends largely on the previous harvests 
where the crops have been good and the cultivator has 
something in hand he saves his labour and his cattle, but 
when his store is 8hort> he sets to work to replenish it 
Consequently it is m a famine season that the crop is most 
grown after a senous loss of khanf and with a reduced 
rabi area, the people m south Oudh set to work and grow 
amazing crops of sawan all through the hot weather , and 
there is no doubt that the crop helps greatly to ease the 
pressure of scarcity In such seasons the price of seed 
rises to an abnormally high figure, and loans can often be 
given with advantage to enable the people to procure it 
Melons. 

Very many kinds of melons are grown on the hot 
weather the ordinary melon is known as kbarhuza, while 
the watermelon is called tarbar. Many of them are 
grown in small patches of highly manured land where they 
can be constantly watered, but the most striking method 
of growing them is the use of the coarse sand of nver beds 
Where the sand is entirely barren holes are made m it 
and filled with manure, la which the plants are sown, 
while if the sand is finer less manure is used in either 
case the wetness of the sand doe to the neighbourhood 
of the river is the great point melons require an enor 
mous quantity of water, and they get it m this way with 
a minimum of labour Melons grown in this way begin to 
ripen in April, and the crop continues till ended by a flood 
on the river, which submerges the ground. Water melons 
are sown rather earlier than the other kinds, and ripen m 
the beginning of the hot weather 

The large number of plants allied to melons and known 
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generally as gourds or as cuctmabets need not be describee 
in detail they are sown and come into the market at rary 
mg seasons during the hot weather and rams, and adc 
materially to the food supply The acreage under them 
extenda largely in a famine year, and at such times they 
ate commonly sown in maue fields*, m order to get the 
earliest possible additiwi to the supply of food 
Singhara. Ttapa tnspmosa. 

This IS a water plant, growing m tanks and ponds with 
its roots m the soil and its leaves floating on the surface of 
the water The young plants are raised either from seed 
sown m the cold weather or from cuttings of plants that 
have survived from the previous harvest these have to be 
planted out under water and fixed to pegs driven in the 
mud. The leaves soon form a dense mat on the surtace of 
the tank, and the cultivator goes round on a boat or raft 
and gathers the nuts as they ripen There is of course no 
tillage, but the plants while growing have to be watched 
very closely for the appearance of insects, and any that are 
seen must he picked o£ 

Asarulethe crop 13 confined to small tanks and waterholes, 
but occasionally it IS seen covering a large area m a jhil, 
with the “ fields *’ marked out by bamboos standing out 
above the water m such cases the harvest gives employ 
ment to considerable numbers of labourers, and the nuts 
are sold wholesale , under the ordinary practice the cultiva 
tor carries his small bag of nuts to the nearest market, or 
sometimes retails them on the roadside 

The nut is dark in colour and looks rather like a chest 
nut the kernel is eaten both cooked and taw, and it is 
also made into flour The cultivation is carried on almost 
entirely by kahors and sitDiiar castes, who are at home m 
the water, and they make a very fair profit out of it as the 
nut IS in great demand 
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Carrots Daucus carota. Vernacular, Qajar. 

The Indian carrot is different from that which is farm 
liar to Europeans as a vegetable ,the root is dark coloured 
and is coarse and flavoortes The seed is usually sown in 
September, and a large field of carrots is rare, odd corners 
of land and the waste patches near a well being most com 
monly used The root is ready for diggmg in about two 
months after sowing Carrots therefore like several other 
crops mentioned in lbs chapter form a great resource when 
the kharif has failed as smalt patches can be grown with 
irrigation and add to the food supply for the winter , the 
seed always rises to a very high price in a famine season 
as the stock is strictly limited and seed freshly impor 
ted from other countries is apt to be a failure Like all 
other crops which are grown for their roots, the tillage 
should be deep so as to give the roots space to grow to 
their full size and the land is usually dug with the phaora 
instead of being ploughed 

Radish. Raphanus sativus Vernacular, Mull 
Radishes are grown for their bulk, and may be anything 
up to a foot in length the seed is sown in August or 
September and the roots are ready for diggmg by October 
or a little later according to the season Depth of tillage 
13 necessary to get them of their full size 

Tbs IS another crop wbch comes m very usefully when 
the khanf is a failure bit m this case also the supply of 
seed IS quite inadequate in such years, and of course 
the seed of the dimmutive European radish would be 
useless 

Indiso. Indigofera tinctoria. Vernacular, Nil 

Indigo IS a shrubby plant with numerous small leaves 
wbch IS grown almost entirely for the dye that can be 
obtained out of the leaves and stems It was at one time a 
most important crop, as tbs dye could be obtamed only 
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on the bank of a pond, and hence forms a conspicuous 
object in the flat landscape The cuttings of the plant are 
put into the ground about March, and are covered with wet 
griss till thej have made a start they hive to be irrigated 
constantly and are tnanuied with pounded oil-cake and 
tended with continuous care They last for some years, 
leaves being picked of from time to time for sale 
Kachiana. 

Finally, to complete this brief summary of the crops 
that are commonly grown, we must mention the numerous 
herbs and spices which are conveniently described as garden 
crops or kachiana Near most large villages a few patches 
of land are usually to be found where small plots of a great 
many crops are growing side by side, including pepper, 
turmeric, ginger onions, a large number of herbs used as 
green vegetables, and various plants that yield spices or 
drugs of one kind or another These patches of land are 
constantly manured and watered, and are never bare of 
crops the kachis or men of other castes m the same grade 
are eiiceedmgly clever gardeners and raise all that the 
village requires And when they come within reach of a 
larger market, they accommodate themselves to it with 
considerable aptitude , thus the Lucknow gardeners have 
specialised in strawberries peas, and tomatoes The 
gardener of this type shrinks from no amount of minute 
labour, giving each individual plant just what it seems to 
need he never stmts manure, and will pay almost any rent 
rather than leave his bit of land when he has got it mto 
order Such a man prefers to start on a light well-drained 
loam, or even fairly consistent sand, but whatever land he 
has to work on is soon transformed by the amount of manure 
applied A detailed description of the crops he grows and 
the methods he follows wonld be of interest only to special 
ists 
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towns or for other simiKr purpose*! They also supply fuel 
to the people living in their neighbourhood and they could 
supply a very much wider area if it were not for the fact that 
the cost of con\ eying it to the cities raises the price to a 
prohibitive figure Thus most of the country depends for its 
fuel on dung supplemented where possible by the branches 
and loppings of the trees that grow singlj on the field 
boundaries and on the uncnltivated land these trees also 
supply most of the wood used in the construction of agn 
cultural implements and in building houses in the villages , 
the great resource is the babul or kikar which springs 
up in odd corners all over tbo provinces 
Fruit trees— Ouava 

The variety of fruit trees is not very great Of the 
quicker growing kinds the commonest is the guava which 
18 grown in orchards and never reaches the size of a large 
tree Each tree is carefully watered and often manure is 
dug in round the roots and for a few years a very heavy 
crop of fruit IS obtained annually As soon as the trees 
begin to give poor yields il is best to ci t tliem down and 
plant new ones n their place 

Oran^fes &c 

A number of varieties of oranges limes and lemons are 
grown in orchards in much the «ame way the fruit of 
nearly all the local varieties la ol poor quality judged by 
European standards and the art of piuning seems to he 
almost unknown This art consists in cutting awa\ some 
of the branches of each tree so that the energy of the 
plants growth may be concentrated on a comparativelj 
small surface when properly done it adds greatly to the 
weight of fruit home 1 ^ the tree but Jt is an art that has 
to be learnt by practice 

Mangoes 

Of large fruit trees also the number of kinds is very 
small hut one of them the mango is grown in almost 
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also injure the crop to a less extent Anotlier danger is 
the occurrence ofstornis before the fruit is npo, as much 
of It LS blown off the tree The green fruit is, however, 
not wholly wasted, as it can be made into pickles or pre 
serves, of which a great variety is known to tho people 
Alahua. 

Next to the mango the mahua is the most imjwrtant of 
the larger fruit trees It grows wild over large areas in 
the red soil tracts of Bundelkhand, while it is regularly 
planted in Oudh and the eastern districts It is rare west 
of Cawnpore probably because the young trees cannot 
stand frost It is raised from seed, and is usually to be 
found in the duab m the suffer soils, sometimes on land 
that 13 almost usar It grows into a tall handsome tree 
but the growth is exceedingly slow and it docs not fruit for 
many years Once started however it gives a v ery heavy 
yield of yellow waxy flowers, which fall off the tree m 
Apnl and are readily eaten both raw and cooked , they aie 
also used largely for distilling as by the action ofafer 
ment the sugar which they < ontam is readily changed into 
alcohol, which also receives a curious flavour, popular with 
the people but exceedingly distasteful to strangers After 
the flowers have fallen, a green fruit is formed on the tree 
which IS also eaten, and the seeds that it contains yield an 
oil that IS largely used in cooking It is also one of the 
best of the vegetable oils for various industrial processes, 
such as soapmaking 

The mahua then is a tiee of the utmost value to the 
country, supplying large stores of food, and sometimes m 
seasons when tbeordinaiy crops have been very poor but 
It 13 little planted nowadays The reason for its neglect is 
not very ta.sy to ascertam in some places it is known that 
-j/iantel 'oecaose, 

the customs prevailing m Oudh, a tenant who has trees is 
entitled to them as long as he remains in the village, and a 
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man will rarely leave the tillage while he has trees m it, 
thus a mabua plantation inean^ that the family of its owner 
i3 settled m the tillage for two or three generation^ 
Another reason lb donbtle^ tiie tune that elapses before 
any return ib obtained a man who plants a grove of 
mangoeb hopea to gather their iruit, but a middle-aged 
man w ho plants inahuas bardly ejpe ts to see them floirer 
in his lifetime Ibe tree, however fields such a valuable 
apply ol food lor the poor that it "bould not be allowed to 
disappear, and a grove of il is a substantial addition to the 
value of a moderate estate so that it» growth should cer 
tainly be fostered bj all landholders who desire to improve 
die value of their propeity 

Jack'frttit 

Ihe onl} other Iruit tree that adtU mvtcnally to tlie 
food supply of large numbers of the people li the jack, or 
katbal It Isa large tree with shifting dark green leaves 
and produces a great weight of Iruii the fruit is covered 
with a thick prickly skin and grows out irom the main 
trunk or the branches a single fruit weighing several 
pounds The tree is seen at its best in fairly good soil in 
the damper districts in the east ol the provinces in drier 
country it fruits much less heavily, and usually requires to 
be irrigated before flowering Uine, but where the soil 
suits it,it pays eiceedingly well 

Other fruit trees 

We may also mention the ber, which ^ little more than 
a bhxub, but IS culbvated widely for its fruit and the 
jamun a medium sized ever green tree, which yielda a 
small plum shaped fruit it is of special importance m 
that It can be grown m marshy fand such as tie knacir, 
where mangoes and mabuas will not thrive 
Fuel trees — BabuL 

The mtfit important trees for timber or fuel are the 
babul dbak, mm, and «^hi-ham The babul springs up 
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spontaneously in many peaces where land is left uncultiva 
ted, and can easily be raised from seed sown broadcast 
wliererer the land os not absolute usar or bhur It is a 
quick growing tree, reaching maturity inside twenty years, 
and it pays best to cut it down in from the tenth to the 
htteenth year of its growth The seed is borne in long 
pods, which make good lood for sheep and goats the bark 
IS the mam supply of tannin, a substance which is mdis 
pensihle for preparing leather, and ofwhicb large quantities 
are consumed in the Cawnpore tanneries , the larger parts 
ot the wood are the regular material for making ploughs 
and other agricultural implements, and the smaller parts 
make excellent fuel, either burnt as they are or made into 
charcoal Taken all round, then, it is a tree of the greatest 
value, specially suited for growing on waste patches of 
land, banks ol tanhs and like, and as it costs hardly 
an) thing to raise and gives an assured income, either in 
money or m fuel, it is a tree that should be constautly m 
the mind ol ihe landholder or agent who is seeking to 
improve bis estate 

Dhak« 

The dhak is a crooked growing tree with broad leaves 
(very commonly used as plates) and magnificent scarlet 
flowers, which appear iQ the beginning of the hot weather 
It IS found mamlj on heavy clay, and survives where not 
even the babul can hve , after it has grown for some years 
the branches are cut and sold for fuel , the roots remam 
m the ground, and throw upanew set of branches, which 
are again cut when they have reached a fair size Tins 
process by which a tree yields a regular supply of wood 
without the expense ol replanting is known as coppicing 
some trees will grow up a^m when so treated and others 
v\ ill not , and it is obvious that the point is of great import* 
ance in connection with fuel supply The wood of the 
dhak ot no value as timber, but tt makes excellent fuel, 
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of course adct, to the cost of the plantation by an amount 
that depends on the depth of the hankar, and it ib alinjs a 
question whether the extra expense will paj , but so much 
IS certain that the fJanlation will not pa> if it rests on a 
bed of kankar within a few feet of the surface 
Care of young trees 

Once the trees have been planted it is necessary to see 
that they get enough water, but not too much As a rule 
they are watered by hand when >oung and the surface soil 
round them kept loo^e by hoeing «o that trees carefully 
looked after need net et suffer from drought It os more 
difficult to avoid the n:>k of water logging, which kills off 
trees very rapidly in their young stages if the ground is 
low lying and ape to be flooded, the trees should be planted 
on wide low mounds, while if there is no risk of flooding 
they should be level with the surface of the ground, but 
m no case below it If flooding occurs the land should 
be drained as soon as practicable 

Young treea have also to be prote ted against frost and 
told winds this la moat effectively done by wrapping them 
in thatching gross in December and keeping the grass in 
position till February The other great danger is grazing 
Cattle passmg by a young tree will often destroy it with a 
single bite, but the honn they do issmall compared with 
what can be done by goats, which feed on trees by prefer 
ence to any other kind of food. Either then the whole 
plantation must be protected from ammals, or each separ 
ate tree must be fenced tn by thorns or a mud bank The 
best way of protecting trees differs from place to place, 
and it IS usually wisest to see how the cultivators protect 
their trees and to imitate their methods as closely as 
poMible. 

Trees for fodder. 

The fact that cattle will feed on trees shotis that they 
may be of use as fodder, and in fact trees may be a valuable 



resource in a fodder famine sucli famines occur =o rarely 
that it would probably not pay individual landholders to 
grow trees simply to meet the contingency but the fact 
affords an additional reason for adopting the policy of 
growing fuel on every patch of waste land small or large 
on which any kind of tree will grow » and it is m the hope 
that landholders who read this book will insist on the 
adoption of this policy in their estates that we ba% e de\ oted 
so much spice to a subject more properly described as 
forestry than as agncuUurc 
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